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Let us suppose Kate placed in a warm bed. 
let us suppose her in a few hours recovering 
steady consciousness ; in a few days recovering 
some power of self-support ; in a fortnight able 
to seek the gay saloon, where the Senora was 
sitting alone, and rendering thanks, with that 


deep sincerity which ever characterised our wild- | 
hearted Kate, for the critical services received | 


from that lady and her establishment. 

This lady, a widow, was what the French call 
a métisse, the Spaniards a mestizza ; that is, the 
daughter of a genuine Spaniard, and an Indian 
mother. I shall call her simply a creole,* which 
will indicate her want of pure Spanish blood suf- 
ficiently to explain her deference for those who 
had it. She was a kind, liberal woman ; rich 
rather more than needed where there were no 
opera boxes to rent—a widow about fifty years old 
in the wicked world’s account, some forty-four in 
erown ; and happy, above all, in the possession 
ofa most lovely daughter, whom even the wicked 
world did not accuse of mc~e than sixteen years. 
This daughter, Juana, was But stop—let her 
open the door of the saloon in which the Senora 
and the cornet are conversing, and speak for her- 





“lf. She did so, after an hour had passed ; | 


which length of time, to her that never had any 
business whatever in her innocent life, seemed 
tufficient to settle the business of the old world 
and the new. Had Pietro Diaz (as Catalina now 


talled herself) been really a Peter, and not a sham | 


Peter, what a vision of loveliness would have 











* “ Creole” :—At that time the infusion of negro or 
blood was small. Consequently none of the negro 
had ness was diffused. After these intercomplexities 
arisen between all complications of descent from 
Original strands, European, American, African, the 
ons of social consideration founded on them bred 
gs SO many, that a court calendar was necessary to 
lene from blundering. As yet, the varieties were 
a npn om ae creole has always been mis- 
our English colonies to a person (though 
waned | European biged) simply besnnes; hove tu. the 
*s. In this English use, it expresses the same 
tifference as the Romans indicated by Hispanus and 
Saatioe of The first meant a person of Spanish blood, 
& Spain; the second, a Roman born in Spain. 
Angles nt are Hen Germanicus, Italus and Italicus, 
Which ene icus, &e. ; an im t distinction, on 
see Casaubon apud Scriptores. Hist. Augustan, 
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| rushed upon his sensibilities as the door opened! 
| Do not expect me to describe her, for which, how- 
| ever, there are materials extant, sleeping in ar- 
| chives, where they have slept for two hundred 
and twenty years. It is enough that she is re- 
ported to have united the stately tread of Anda- 
lusian women with the innocent voluptuousness of 
Peruvian eyes. As to her complexion and figure, 
be it known that Juana’s father was a gentleman 
from Grenada, having in his veins the grandest 
blood of all this earth, blood of Goths and Vandals, 
tainted (for which Heaven be thanked !) twice over 
with blood of Arabs—once through Moors, once 
through Jews;* whilst from her grandmother 
| Juana drew the deep subtle melancholy and the 
beautiful contours of limb which belong to the 
Indian race—a race destined silently and slowly 
to fade from the earth. No awkwardness was or 
could be in this antelope, when gliding with forest 
grace into the room—no town-bred shame— 
nothing but the unaffected pleasure of one who 
wishes to speak a fervent welcome, but knows not 
if she ought—the astonishment of a Miranda, 
| bred in utter solitude, when first beholding a 
princely Ferdinand—and just so much reserve 
as to remind you, that if Catalina thought 
fit to dissemble her sex, she did not. And con- 
sider, reader, if you look back and are a great 
arithmetician, that whilst the Senora had only 
fifty per cent.of Spanish blood, Juana had seventy- 
five ; so that her Indian melancholy after all was 
swallowed up for the present by her Vandal, by 
her Arab, by her Spanish fire. 

Catalina, seared as she was by the world, has 
left it evident in her memoirs that she was touched 
more than she wished to be by this innocent ehild. 











* It is well known, that the very reason why the 
Spanish of all nations became the most gloomily jealous 
of a Jewish cross in the pedigree, was because, until toe 
vigilance of the Church rose into ferocity, in no nation was 
such across socommon. The hatred of fear is ever the 
deepest. And men hated the Jewish taint, as once in Je- 
rusalem they hated the leprosy, becanse even whilst they 
raved against it, the secret proofs of it might be detected 
amongst their own kindred, even as in the T 





once a king rose in mutiny against the priesthood, (Chron. 
ii. 26) yedaeniy the leprosy that dethroned Lim, blazed 
out upon his forebead. , 
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Juana formed a brief lull for Catalina in her too | 


stormy existence. And if for her in this life the 
sweet reality of a sister had been possible, here 
was the sister she would have chosen. On the 
other hand, what might Juana think of the 
cornet? To have been thrown upon the kind 
hospitalities of her native home, to have been 
reseued by her mother’s servants from that fear- 
ful death which, lying but a few miles off, had 
filled her nursery with traditionary tragedies,— 
that was sufficient to create an interest in the 
stranger. But his bold martial demeanour, his 
yet youthful style of beauty, his frank manners, 
his animated conversation that reported a hundred 
contests with suffering and peril, wakened for the 
first time her admiration. Men she had never 
seen before, except menial servants, or a casual 
priest. But here was a gentleman, young like 
herself, that rode in the cavalry of Spain—that 
carried the banner of the only potentate whom 
Peruvians knew of—the King of the Spains and 
the Indies—that had doubled Cape-Horn, that 
had crossed the Andes, that had suffered ship- 
wreck, that had rocked upon fifty storms, and 
had wrestled for life through fifty battles. 

The reader knows all that followed. The sis- 
terly love which Catalina did really feel for this 
young mountaineer was inevitably misconstrued. 
Embarrassed, but not able, from sincere affection, 
or almost in bare propriety, to refuse such ex- 
pressions of feeling as corresponded to the artless 
and involuntary kindnesses of the ingenuous 
Juana, one day the cornet was surprised bymamma 
in the act of encireling her daughter’s waist with 
his martial arm, although waltzing was premature 
by at least two centuries in Peru. She taxed him 
instantly with dishonourably abusing her confi- 
denee. The cornet made but a bad defence. He 
muttered something about “ fraternal afjection,”’ 
about “esteem,” and a great deal of metaphysical 
words that are destined to remain untranslated 
in theiroriginal Spanish. The good Senora, though 
she could boast only of forty-four years’ experi- 
ence, was not altogether to be ‘‘ had” in that 
fashion—she was as learned as if she had been 
fifty, and she brought matters to a speedy crisis. 
“* You are a Spaniard,” she said, “ a gentleman, 
therefore ; remember that you are a gentleman. 
This very night, if your intentions are not serious, 
quit my house. Go to Tucuman ; you shall com- 
mand my horses and servants ; but stay no longer 
to increase the sorrow that already you will have 
left behind you. My daughter loves you. That is 
sorrow enough, if you are trifling with us. But, 
if not, and you also love her, and can be happy 
in our solitary mode of life, stay with us—stay 
forever. Marry Juana with my free consent. I 
ask not forwealth. Mine is sufficient for you both.” 
The cornet protested that the honour wasone never 
contemplated by Aim—that it was too great—that 
-——. But, of course, reader, you know that 
“ gammon” flourishes in Peru, amongst the silver 
mines, as well as in some more boreal lands that 
produce little better than copper and tin. ‘‘ Tin,” 
however, has its uses. The delighted Senora over- 
ruled all objections, great and small; and she con- 
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firmed Juana’s notion that the business of tee 
worlds could be transacted in an hour, by settli 
her daughter's future happiness in exactly tw 
minutes. The poor, weak Catalina, not acting 
now in any spirit of recklessness, grieving sin. 
cerely for the gulph that was opening before her 
and yet shrinking effeminately from the mo. 
mentary shock that would be inflicted by a finn 
adherence to her duty, clinging to the anodyne 
of a short delay, allowed herself to be installed as 
the lover of Juana. Considerations of convenienee, 
however, postponed the marriage. It was requi. 
site to make various purchases ; and for this, it 
was requisite to visit Tucuman, where, also, the 
marriage ceremony could be performed with more 
circumstantial splendour. ‘To Tucuman, there. 
fore, after some weeks’ interval, the whoie party 
repaired. And at Tucuman it was that the tra 
gical events arose, which, whilst interrupting 
such a mockery for ever, left the poor Juana stil] 
happily deceived, and never believing for a mo- 
ment that hers was a rejected or a deluded heart. 

One reporter of Mr. De Ferrer’s narrative 
forgets his usual generosity, when he says that 
the Senora’s gift of her daughter to the Al. 
férez was not quite so disinterested as it seemed 
to be. Certainly it was not so disinterested as 
European ignorance might fancy it : but it was 
quite as much so as it ought to have been, in 
balancing the interests of a ehild. Very true it 
is—that, being a genuine Spaniard, who was still 
a rare creature in so vast a world as Peru, being a 
Spartan amongst Helots, an Englishman amengst 
Savages, an Alférez would in those days have been 
a natural noble. His alliance created honour 
for his wife and for his descendants. Something, 
therefore, the cornet would add to the family con- 
sideration. But, instead of selfishness, it argued 
just regard for her daughter’s interest to build 
upon this, as some sort of equipoise to the wealth 
which her daughter would bring. 

Spaniard, however, as he was, our Alféret 
on reaching Tucuman found no Spaniards to mix 
with, but instead twelve Portuguese. 

Catalina remembered the Spanish proverb— 
‘‘ Subtract from a Spaniard all his good qualities, 
and the remaindermakesapretty fair Portuguese;” 
but, as there was nobody else to gamble with, she 
entered freely into their society. Very soon she 
suspected that there was foul play: all modes of 
doctoring dice had been made familiar to her by 
the experience of camps. She watched ; and, by 
the time she had lost her final coin, she was 8a 
that she had been plundered. In her first anget 
she would have been glad to switch the whole 
dozen across the eyes ; but, as twelve to one were 
too great odds, she determined on limiting her 
vengeance to the immediate culprit. Him she 
followed into the street ; and coming near 
to distinguish his profile reflected on a wall, sb 
continued to keep him in view from a short dis 
tance, The light-hearted young cavalier W , 
as he went, an old Portuguese ballad of romanets 
and in a quarter of an hour came up to 40 house, 
the front door of which he began to ope bi yA 
pass-key. This operation was the signal 
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‘ne that the hour of vengeance had struck ; 
sod, stepping hastily up, she tapped the Portu- 

on the shoulder, saying—* Senor, you are 
srobber!”” The Portuguese turned coolly round, 
and, seeing his gaming antagonist, replied— 
4Possibly, Sir; but I have no particular fancy 
for being told so,” at the same time drawing his 
word. Catalina had not designed to take any 
advantage; and the touching him on the shoulder, 
with the interchange of speeches, and the known 
character of Kate, sufficiently imply it. But it 
is too probable in such cases, that the party 
whose intention has been regularly settled from 
the first, will, and must have an advantage un- 
consciously over a man so abruptly thrown on his 
defence. However this might be, they had not 
foaght a minute before Catalina passed her sword 
through her opponent’s body; and without a groan 
or a sigh, the Portuguese cavalier fell dead at 
hisown door. Kate searched the street with her 
ears, and (as far as the indistinetness of night al- 
lowed) with her eves. All was profoundly silent ; 
and she was satisfied that no human figure was 
in motion. What should be done with the body ¢ 
A glance at the door of the house settled that: 
Fernando had himself opened it at the very mo- 
ment when he received the summons to turn round. 
She dragged the corpse in, therefore, to the foot 
of the staircase, put the key by the dead man’s 
side, and then issuing softly into the street, drew 
the door close with as little noise as possible. 
Catalina again paused to listen and to watch, 
went home to the hospitable Senora’s house, re- 
tired to bed, fell asleep, and early the next morn- 
ing vas awakened by the Corregidor and four al- 
guazils, 

The lawlessness of all that followed strikingly 
exposes the frightful state of criminal justice at 
that time, wherever Spanish law prevailed. No 
evidenee appeared to connect Catalina in any 
way with the death of Fernando Acosta. The 
Portuguese gamblers, besides that perhaps they 
thought lightly of such an accident, might have 
reasons of their own for drawing off public attention 
from their pursuits in Tucuman: not one of these 
men came forward openly; else the circumstances 
at the gaming table, and the departure of Cata- 
lina so closely on the heels of her opponent, would 
have suggested reasonable grounds for detaining 
her until some further light should be obtained. 
As it was, her imprisonment rested upon no 
eolourable ground whatever, unless the magistrate 
had received some anonymous information, which, 
however, he never alleged. One comfort there 
was, meantime, in Spanish injustice : it did not 
loiter. Full gallop it went over the ground : one 
week often sufficed for informations—for trial—for 
execution; and the only bad consequence was, that 
® seeond or third week sometimes exposed the dis- 
agreeable fact that everything had been “ prema- 
ture: a solemn sacrifice had been made to of- 
fended justice, in which all was right except as to 

victim: it was the wrong man ; and that gave 
*xtra trouble ; for then all was to do over again, 


another man to be executed, and, possibly, still 
to be caught. 
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Justice moved at her usual Spanish rate in the 
present case. Kate was obliged to rise instantly ; 
not suffered to speak to anybody in the house, 
though, in going out, a door opened, and she saw 
the young Juana looking out with saddest Indian 
expression. In one day the trial was ali finished. 
Catalina said (which was true) that she hardly 
knew Acosta; and that people of her rank were 
used to attack their enemies face to face, not by 
murderous surprises. The magistrates were im- 
pressed with Catalina’s answers (yet answers to 
what?) Things were beginning to look well, 
when all was suddenly upset by two witnesses, 
whom the reader (who is a sort of accomplice 
after the fact, having been privately let into 
the truths of the case, and having concealed 
his knowledge,) will know at once to be false 
witnesses, but whom the old Spanish buzwigs 
doated on as models of all that could be looked 
for in the best. Both were very ill-looking fel- 
lows, as it was their duty to be. And the first 
deposed as follows:—That through his quar- 
ter of Tucuman, the fact was notorious of Acos- 
ta’s wife being the object of a criminal pursuit on 
the part of the Alférez (Catalina) : that, doubtless, 
the injured husband had surprised the prisoner, 
which, of course, had led to the murder—to the 
staircase—to the key—to everything, in short, 
that could be wished ; no—stop! what am I say- 
ing ‘—to everything that ought to be abominated. 
Finally—for he had now settled the main ques- 
tion—that he had a friend who would take up 
the case where he himself, from short-sighted- 
ness, was obliged to lay it down.” This friend, 
the Pythias of this short-sighted Damon, started 
up in a frenzy of virtue at this summons, and, 
rushing to the front of the alguazils, said, ‘* that 
since his friend had proved sufficiently the fact of 
the Alférez having been lurking in the house, and 
having murdered a man, all that rested upon him 
to show was, how that murderer got out of the 
house ; which he could do satisfactorily ; for there 
was a balcony running along the windows on the 
second floor, one of which windows he himself, 
lurking in a corner of the street, saw the Alférez 
throw up, and from the said balcony take a 
flying leap into the said street.” Evidence like 
this was conclusive ; no defence was listened to, 
nor indeed had the prisoner any to produce, 
The Alférez could deny neither the staircase 
nor the baleony ; the street is there to this day, 
like the bricks in Jack Cade’s Chimney, testify- 
ing all that may be required; and, as to our friend 
who saw the leap, there he was; nobody eould deny 
him. The prisoner might indeed have suggested 
that she never heard of Acosta’s wife, nor had the 
existence of such a wife been ripened even into a 
suspicion. But the bench were satisfied ; chop- 
ping logie was of no use; and sentenee was pro- 
nounced—that on the eighth day from the day of 
arrest, the Alférez should be executed in the pub- 
lic square. 

It was not amongst the weaknesses of Cata- 
lina—who had so often inflicted death, and, by 


her own journal, thought so lightly of inffict- 
ing it (if not under cowardly advantages)— 
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to shrink from facing death in her own per- 
son. Many incidents in her career show the 
coolness and even gaiety with which, in any 


case where death was apparently inevitable, she | 


would have gone to meet it. But in this case 
she had a temptation for escaping it, which was 
probably in her power. She had only to reveal 
the secret of her sex, and the ridiculous witnesses, 
beyond whose testimony there was nothing at all 
against her, must at once be covered with derision. 
Catalina had some liking for fun; and a main 
inducement to this course was, that it would 
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enable her to say to the judges, *‘ Now you see | 
what old fools you’ve made of yourselves ; every | 
woman and child in Peru will soon be laughing | 


at you.” Imust acknowledge my own weakness; 
this last temptation I could not have withstood ; 
flesh is weak, and funis strong. But Catalina did. 
On consideration she fancied, that, although the 
particular motive for murdering Acosta would be 


forced them to pause. 


dismissed with laughter, still this might not clear | 


her of the murder, which on some other motive 
she might have committed. But supposing that 
she were cleared altogether, what most of all she 


he issued his warrant for the execution, Ae. 
cordingly, as the sun went down, the sad 
cession formed within the prison. Into the great 
square of Tucuman it moved, where the 


had been built, and the whole city had assembled 


for the spectacle. Catalina steadily ascended the 
ladder of the scaffold; even then she resolved 
not to benefit by revealing her sex ; even then it 
was that she expressed her scorn for the lubberly 
executioner’s mode of tying a knot; did it her. 
self in a “ ship-shape,”’ orthodox manner; pp. 
ceived in return the enthusiastic plaudits of the 
crowd, and so far ran the risk of precipitating 
her fate; for the timid magistrates, fearing a 
rescue from the impetuous mob, angrily ordered 
the exeeutioner to finish the scene. The clatter 
of a galloping horse, however, at this instant 
The crowd opered a road 
for the agitated horseman, who was the bearer 
of an order from the President of La Plata to 
suspend the exeention until two prisoners could 
The whole was the work of the 


be examined. 


Senora and her daughter. The elder lady, having 


feared was, that the publication of her sex would | 
ence with the Governor, they were arrested ; re- 


throw a reflex light upon many past transactions 
in her life—would instantly find its way to Spain— 
and would probably soon bring her within the 
tender attentions of the Inquisition. She kept 
firm to the resolution of not saving her life by 
this discovery. And so far as her fate lay in her 
own hands, she would (as the reader will perceive 
from a little incident at the scaffold) have perished 
to a certainty. But even at this point, how 
strange a case ! 
act which she really did commit! And falsely 
accused of a true offence upon a motive that was 
impossible! 

As the sun set upon the seventh day, when the 
hours were numbered for the prisoner, there filed 
into her cell four persons in religious habits. 
They came on the charitable mission of preparing 
the poor convict for death. Catalina, however, 
watching all things narrowly, remarked some- 
thing earnest and significant in the eye of the 
leader, as of one who had some secret ecommuni- 


gathered informations against the witnesses, had 
pursued them to La Plata. There, by her influ- 


cognised as old malefactors ; and in their terror 


had partly confessed their perjury. Catalina was 


| 


A woman falsely accused of an | 


removed to La Plata; solemnly acquitted ; and, 
by the advice of the President, for the present the 
connexion with the Senora’s family was post- 
poned indefinitely. 

Now was the last adventure approaching that 
ever Catalina should see in the new world. Some 
fine sights she may yet see in Europe, but nothing 


after this (owhich she has recorded) in America. 


Europe, if it had ever heard of her name (which 
very shortly it shal/), Kings, Pope, Cardinals, if 


'thev were but aware of her existence (which in six 


cation tomake. She contrived to clasp this man’s | 
hands as if in the energy of internal struggles, | 


and he contrived to slip into hers the very smallest 
of billets from poor Juana. It contained, for 
indeed it could contain, only these three words— 
‘*Do not confess. J.” 
simple and so brief, was a talisman. It did not 
refer to any confession of the crime, that would 
have been assuming what Juana was neither 
entitled nor disposed to assume, but, in the tech- 


This one caution, so | 


months thev shal! be), would thirst for an introdue- 
tion to our Catalina. You hardly thought now, 
reader, that she was such a great person, or any- 
body’s pet but yours and mine. Bless you, we, she 
would scorn to look at us. I tell you, royalties are 
languishing to see her, or soon willbe. But howean 
this come to pass, if she is to continue in her pre- 
sent obscurity ? Certainly it cannot without some 
great peripetteia or vertiginous whirl of fortune; 
whieh, therefore, you shall now behold taking 
place in one turn of her next adventure. Raia 
shall let in a light, that shall throw back a Claude 
Lorraine gleam over all the past, able to make 


Kings, that would have cared not for her under 


nical sense of the Church, to the act of devotional _ 


confession. Catalina found a single moment for 
a glance at it—understood the whole—resolutely 
refused to confess, as a person unsettled in her 
religious opinions, that needed spiritual instruc- 
tions, and the four monks withdrew to make their 
report. The principal judge, upon hearing of the 
prisoner’s impenitence, granted another day. At 
the end of that, no change having occurred either 
in the prisoner’s mind, or in the circumstances, 








Peruvian daylight, come to glorify her setting: 
beams. 

The Senora—and, observe, whatever kindness 
she does to Catalina speaks secretly from tw 
hearts, her own and Juana’s—had, by the advice 
of Mr. President Mendonia, given eufhcions meee 
for Catalina’s travelling expenses. So far 
But Mr. M. chose to add a little codicil to 8 
bequest of the Senora’s, never suggested by 
or by her daughter. “ Pray,” said this 
tive President, who surely might have 
business enough in La Plata, “ Pray, 
Pietro Diaz, did you ever live at C 
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were you ever acquainted there with Senor 
Miguel de Erauso! That man, sir, was my friend.” 
What a pity that on this occasion Catalina could 
pot venture to be candid! What acapital speech 
it would have made to say— Friend were you ¢ 
{ think you could hardly be that, with 700 iniles 
between you. But that man was my friend 
also; and, secondly, my brother. True it is I 
killed him. But if you happen to know that this 
was by pure mistake in the dark, what an old 
e you must be to throw that in my teeth, 
which is the affliction of my life!” Again, how- 
ever, as so often in the same circumstances, Cata- 
lina thought that it would cause more ruin than 
it could heal to be candid; and, indeed, if she 
were really P. Diaz, Lsq., how came she to be 
brother to the late Mr. Erauso? On considera- 
tion, also, if she could not tell a//, merely to have 
fessed a fraternal connexion which never was 
avowed by either whilst living together, would not 
have brightened the reputation of Catalina, which 
two surely required a scouring. Still, from my 


kindness for poor Kate, I feel uncharitably | 
towards the president for advising Senor Pietro | 


“to travel for his health.” What had he to do 
with people’s health ¢ However, Mr. Peter, as he 
had pocketed the Senora’s money, thought it right 
to pocket also the advice that accompanied its 


payment. That he might be in a condition to do | 
so, he went off to buy a horse. He was in luck | 
to-day. For, beside money and advice, he ob- | 


tained, at a low rate, a horse both beautiful and 
serviceable for a journey. ‘To Paz it was, a city 
of prosperous name, that the cornet first moved. 


But Paz did not fulfil the promise of its name. | 


For it laid the grounds of a feud that drove our 
Kate out of America. 

Her first adventure was a bagatelle, and fitter 
fora jest book than a history ; yet it proved no 
jest either, since it led to the tragedy that fol- 
lowed. Riding into Paz, our gallant standard- 
bearer and her bonny black horse drew all eyes, 
comme de raison, upon their separate charms. 
This was inevitable amongst the indolent popula- 
tion of a Spanish town; and Kate was used to 
it. But, having recently had a little too much of 
the public attention, she felt nervous on remarking 


two soldiers eyeing the handsome horse and the | 


handsome rider, with an attention that seemed too 
solemn for mere aesthetics. However, Kate was not 
the kind of person to let anything dwell on her 


spirits, especially if it took the shape of impudence; | 


and, whistling gaily, she was riding forward— 


when, who should cross her path, but the Alealde ! | 


Ah : Alealde, you see a person now that has a 
mission against you, though quite unknown to 
herself, He looked so sternly, that Kate asked 


if his worship had any commands. ‘“ These | 


men,” said the Alcalde, “ these two soldiers, say 
that this horse is 6tolen.”’ To one who had so nar- 
towly and so lately escaped the balcony witness 
and his friend, it was really no laughing matter to 

ar of new affidavits in preparation. Kate was 
Rervous ; but never disconcerted. In a moment 
had twitched off a saddle cloth on which she 


tat; and throwing it over the horse’s head, so as 
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'to cover up all between the ears and the mouth, 
she replied, ‘“ that she had bought and paid for 
the horse at La Plata. But now, your worship, 
if this horse has really been stolen from these 
men, they must know well of which eye it is 
blind ; for it can be only in the right eye or the 
left.” One of the soldiers cried out instantly, 
that it was the left eye ; but the other said, “‘ No, 
no, you forget, it’s the right.” Kate maliciously 
called attention to this little schism. But the men 
said, ‘* Ah, that was nothing; they were hurried ; 
but now, on recollecting themselves, they were 
agreed that it was the lefteye.’’ Did they stand to 
that ¢ ** Oh yes, positive they were, left «ye, left.” 
Upon which our Kate, twitching off the horse- 
cloth, said gaily to the magistrate—‘‘ Now, sir, 
please to observe that this horse has nothing the 
matter with either eye.” And in fact it was so. 
Then his worship ordered his alguazils to appre- 
hend the two witnesses, who posted off to bread 
and water, with other reversionary advantages, 
whilst Kate rode in quest of the best dinner that 
Paz could furnish. 

This Alcalde’s acquaintance, however, was not 
destined to drop here. Something had appeared 
in the young caba/lero’s bearing, which made it 
painful to have addressed him with harshness, or 
for a moment to have entertained such a charge 
against such a person. He despatched his cousin, 
therefore, Don Antonio Calderon, to offer his 
apologies, and at the same time to request that 
the stranger, whose rank and quality he regretted 
not to have known, would do him the honour to 
come and dine with him. This explanation, and 
the fact that Don Antonio had already proclaimed 
his own position as cousin to the magistrate and 
nephew to the Bishop of Cuzco, obliged Catalina 
to say, after thanking the gentlemen for their 
obliging attentions, * 1 myself hold the rank of 
Alférez in the service of his Catholic Majesty. 
lam a native of Biscay, and | am now repairing to 
Cuzco on private business.” ‘“ To Cuzco!” ex- 
claimed Don Antonio, * how very fortunate ! my 
cousin is a Basque like you; and, like you, he 
starts for Cuzco to-morrow morning ; so that, if 
it is agreeable to you, Senor Alférez, we will 
traveltogether.”’ It was settled that they should. 
To travel—amongst “ balcony” witnesses, and 
anglers for * blind horses ’—not merely with a 
just man, but with the very abstract idea and 
riding allegory of justice, was too delightful to 
the storm-wearied cornet ; and he cheerfully ac- 
companied Don Antonio to the house of the 
magistrate, called Don Pedro de Chavarria. Dis- 
tinguished was his reception; the Alealde per- 
sonally renewed his regrets for the ridiculous 
scene of the two scampish oculists, and presented 
him to his wife, a splendid Andalusian beauty, to 
whom he had been married about a year. 

This lady there is a reason for describing; and 
the French reporter of Catalina’s memoirs dwells 
upon the theme. She united, he says, the sweet- 
ness of the German lady with the energy of the 
Arabian, a combination hard to judge of. As 
to her feet, he adds, I say nothing; for she 
had scarcely any at all, “Je ne parle point de 
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ses pieds, elle n’ en avait presque pas.”” “ Poor 
lady!” says a compassionate rustic : ‘‘no feet! 
What a shocking thing that so fine a woman 
should have been so sadly mutilated!’’ Oh, my dear 
rustic, you’re quite in the wrong box. The French- 
man means this as the very highest compliment. 
Beautiful, however, she must have been ; and a 
Cinderella I hope, not a Cinderellula, considering 
that she had the inimitable walk and step of the 
Andalusians, which cannot be accomplished with- 
out something of a proportionate basis to stand 
upon. 

The reason which there is (as I have said) for 
describing this lady arises out of her relation to 
the tragic events which followed. She, by her 
criminal levity, was the cause of all. And I must 
here warn the moralising blunderer of two er- 
rors that he is too likely to make: Ist, That he 
is invited to read some extract from a licentious 
amour, as if for its own interest; 2d, Or on 
account of Donna Catalina’s memoirs, with a 
view to relieve their too martial character. I 
have the pleasure to assure him of his being so ut- 
terly in the darkness of error, that any possible 
change he can make in his opinions, right or left, 
must be for the better: he cannot stir, but he will 
mend; which is a delightful thought for the moral 
and blundering mind. As to the first point, what 
little glimpse he obtains of a licentious amour is, 
as a court of justice will sometimes show him such 
a glimpse, simply to make intelligible the subse- 
quent facts which depend upon it. Secondly, As to 
the conceit, that Catalina wished to embellish her 
memoirs, understand that no such practice then 
existed ; certainly not in Spanish literature. Her 
memoirs are electrifying by their facts ; else, in 
the manner of telling these facts, they are syste- 
matically dry. 

Don Antonio Calderon was a_ handsome, 
accomplished cavalier. And in the course of 
dinner, Catalina was led to judge from the beha- 
viour to each other of this gentleman and the 

lady, the Alcalde’s beautiful wife, that they 
had an improper understanding. This also she 
inferred from the furtive language of their eyes. 
Her wonder was, that the Alcalde should be so 
blind ; though upon that point she saw reason 
in a day or two to change her opinion. Some 
people see everything by affecting to see nothing. 
The whole affair, however, was nothing at all to 
her, and she would have dismissed it from her 
thoughts altogether, but for what happened on 
the journey. 

From the miserable roads, eight hours a-day 
of travelling was found quite enough for man and 
beast ; the product of which eight hours was 
from ten to twelve leagues. On the last day but 
one of the journey, the travelling party, which 
was precisely the original dinner party, reached 
a little town ten leagues short of Cuzeo. The Cor- 
regidor of this place was a friend of the Alcalde ; 
and through his influence the party obtained better 
accomodations than those which they had usually 


rooms at the public locanda; but for the 
reserved a little pleasure-house in an enclosed 
garden. This was a plaything of a house . 
but the season being summer, and the hon. 
surrounded with tropical flowers, the lady 
ferred it (in spite of its loneliness) to the 
mansion of the official grandee, who, in her ham. 
ble opinion, was quite as fusty as his mansj 
and his mansion not much less so than himself 
After dining gaily together at the locanda, 
and possibly taking a ‘rise’ out of his worshj 
the Corregidor, as a repeating echoof Don Quixote, 
(then growing popular in Spanish America) the 
young man who was no young officer, aad the 
young officer who was no young man, lounged 
down together to the little pavilion in the flower. 
garden, with the purpose of paying their respeets 
to the presiding belle. They were graciously 
received ; and had the honour of meeting there 
his Mustiness the Alcalde, and his Fustiness the 
Corregidor ; whose conversation was surely im. 
proving, but not equally brilliant. How they 
got on under the weight of two such muffs, has 
been a mystery for two centuries. But they did 
to a certainty, for the party did not break up 
tilleleven. Tea and turn ovt you could not call 
it ; for there was the turn out in rigour but not 
the tea, One thing, however, Catalina by mere 
accident had an opportunity of observing, and ob- 
served with pain. The two official gentlemen had 
gone down the steps into the garden. Catalina, 
having forgot her hat, went back into the little 
vestibule to look for it. There stood the lady 
and Don Antonio, exchanging a few final words 
(they were final) and a few final signs. Amongst 
the last Kate observed distinctly this ; and dis 
tinctly she understood it. First drawing Cal- 
deron’s attention to the gesture, as one of signi- 
ficant pantomime, by raising her forefinger, the 
lady snuffed out one of the candles. The young 
man answered it by a look of intelligence, and 
all three passed down the steps together. The 
lady was disposed to take the cool air, and accom- 


cavaliers, Calderon and our Kate, had sleeping 
lady way 


| panied them to the garden-gate; but in passing 


down the walk Catalina noticed a second ill 
omened sign that all was not right. Two glaring 
eyes she distinguished amongst the shrabs for 
moment, and a rustling immediately after— 
‘* What’s that ¢” said the lady, and Don Antonie 
answered carelessly —“ a bird flying out of the 
bushes,” 

Catalina, as usual, had read everything. Not 
a wrinkle or a rustle was lost upon her. 
therefore, when she reached the locanda, know- 
ing to an iota all that was coming, she did not 
retire to bed, but paced before the house. She 
had not long to wait: in fifteen minutes, the doo 
opened softly, and out stepped Calderon. —_ 
walked forward, and faced him i ’ 
telling him laughingly that it was not good fo 
his health to go abroad on this night. The yous 
man showed some impatience ; upon which, VF 





had in a hovel calling itself a venta, or in the 
sheltered corner of a barn. The Alcalde was to | 
sleep at the Corregidor’s house ; the two young | 





seriously, Kate acquainted him with her es 
and with the certainty that the Alcalde wa# od 
so blind as he had seemed, Calderon thanked 
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fer the information ; would beupon his guard; but, 
~ further expostulation, he wheeled round 
ietantly into the darkness. Catalina was too 
ell convinced, however, of the mischief on foot, 
i kave him thus. She followed rapidly, and 
jaseed silently into the garden, almost at the 
ame time with Calderon. Both took their sta- 
ions behind trees; Calderon watching nothing 
jat the burning candles, Catalina watching 
es to direct her movements. ‘The 
candies burned brightly im the little pavilion. 
Presently one was extinguished. Upon this, 
Calderon pressed forward to the steps, hastily 
gseonded them, and passed into the vestibule. 
(Catalina followed on his traces. What suceceded 
vas all one scene of continued, dreadfal dumb 
show: different passions of panic, or deadly 
sraggie, or hellish malice absolutely sutfocated 
all articulate words. 

In a moment a gurgling sound was heard as 
ofa wild beast attempting vainly to yell over some 
creature that it was strangling. Next eamea 
tumbling out at the door of one black mass, 
which heaved and parted at intervals into two 

whieh closed, which parted again, which 

at last fell down the steps together. Then ap- 
peared @ figure in white. lt was the unhappy 
Andalusian; and she seeing the outline of Cata- 
lina’s person, ran up to her, unable to utter one 
svilable. Pitying theagony of her horror, Catalina 
took her within her own cloak, and carried her out 
at the garden gate. Calderon had by this time 
died; and the maniacal Alealde had risen up 
tepursue his wife. But Kate, foreseeing what he 
would do, had stepped silently within the shadow 
ofthe garden wall. Looking down the road to 
the town, and seeing nobody moving, the maniac, 
for some purpose, went back to the house. This 
moment Kate used to recover the locauda with 
the lady still panting in horror. 
be done? To think of eoncealment in this little 
place was out of the question. The Alcalde 
was a man of local power, and it was certain that 
he would kill his wife on the spot. Kate's 
generosity would not allow her to have any col- 
lasion with this murderous purpose. At Cuzco, 
the prineipal eonvent was ruled by @ near rela- 
tive of the Andalusian ; and there she would find 
thelter. Kate, therefore, saddled her horse 
rapidly, plaeed the lady behind, and rode off in 
the darkness. About five miles out of the town 
their road was crossed by a torrent, over which 
they could not hit the bridge. “Forward!” eried 
the lady; and Kate repeating the word to the 
, the docile creature leaped down into the 
water. They were all sinking at first; but 
having its head free, the horse swam clear of all 
es through the midnight darkness, and 
‘rambled out on the opposite bank. The two 
riders were dripping from the shoulders down- 
vard. But, seeing a light twinkling from a cot- 
tage window, Kate rode up; obtained a little 
nt, and the benefit of a fire, from a 

or labouring man. From this man she also 
& warm mantle for the lady, who, besides 


her torrent bath, was dressed in @ light evening 
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rebe, so that but for the horseman’s cloak of Kate 
she would have perished. But there was no time 
to lose. They had already lost two hours from 
the consequences of their cold bath. Cuzco 
was still eighteen miles distant; and the Al- 
calde’s shrewdness would at once divine this to 
be his wife’s mark. They remounted: v 

soon the silent night echoed the hoofs of a 
pursuing rider; and now commenced the most 
frantic race, in which each party rode as if the 
whole game of life were staked upon the issue. 
The pace was killing: and Kate has delivered it 
as her opinion, in the memoirs which she wrote, 
that the Alcalde was the better mounted. This 
may be doubted. And certainly Kate had ridden 
too many years in the Spanish cavalry to have 
any fear of his worship’s horsemanship; but it 
was a prodigious disadvantage that Aer horse 
had to earry double; while the horse ridden by 
her opponent was one of those belonging to the 
murdered Don Antonio, and known to Kate as a 
powerful animal. At length they had eome 
within three miles of Cuzco. The road after this 
deseended the whole way to the city, and in some 
plaees rapidly, so as to require a cool rider. 
Suddenly a deep trench appeared traversing the 
whole extent of a broad heath. It was useless to 
evade it. To have hesitated was to be lost. Kate 
saw the necessity of clearing it, but doubted much 
whether her poor exhausted horse, after twenty- 
one miles of work so severe, had strength for the 
effort. Kate’s maxim, however, which never yet 
had failed, both figuratively for life, and literally 
for the saddle, was—to ride at everything that 
showed a front of resistanee. She did so now. 
Having come upon the trench rather too suddenly, 
she wheeled round for the advantage of coming 
down upon it more determinately, rode resolutely 
at it, and gained the opposite bank. The hind 
feet of her horse were sinking back from the rot- 
tenness of the ground; but the strong supporting 
bridle-hand of Kate carried him forward; and in 
ten minutes more they would be in Cuzco. This 
being seen by the vicious Alcalde, who had built 
great hopes on the trench, he unslung his carbine, 
pulled up, and fired after the bonny black horseand 
its bonny fair riders. But this manoeuvre would 
have lost his worship any bet that he might have 
had depending on this admirable steeple chase. 
Had I been stakeholder, what a pleasure it would 
have been, in fifteen minutes from this very vicious 
shot, to pay into Kate’s hands every shilling of the 
deposits. I would have listened to no nonsense 
about referees or protests. The bullets, says 
Kate, whistled round the poor elinging lady en 
croupe—luckily none struck her; but one wounded 
the horse. And that settled the odds, Kate 
now planted herself well in her stirrups to enter 
Cuzco, almost dangerously a winner; for the horse 
was so maddened by the wound, and the road s0 
steep, that he went like blazes; and it really be- 
came diffieult for Kate to guide him with any pre- 
cision through narrow episcopal paths. Henee- 
forwards the wounded horse required Kate’s con- 
tinued attention; and yet, in the mere luxury 
of strife, it was impossible for Kate to avoid 
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turning a little in her saddle to see the Al- 
calde’s performance on this tight rope of the 
trench. His worship’s horsemanship being per- 
haps rather rusty, and he not perfectly acquainted 
with his horse, it would have been agreeable to 
compromise the case by riding round, or dis- 
moypnting. But all that was impossible. The 
jeb must be done. And I am happy to report, 
tor the reader’s satisfaction, the sequel—so far 
as Kate could attend the performance. Gather- 
ing himself up for mischief, the Alcalde took 
a sweep, as if ploughing out the line of some vast 
encampment, or tracing the pomerium for some 
future Rome; then, like thunder and lightning, 
with arms flying aloft in the air, down he came 
upon the trembling trench. But the horse re- 
fused the leap; and, as the only compromise that 
kis unlearned brain could suggest, he threw his 
worship right over his ears, lodging him safely in 
a sand heap that rose with clouds of dust and 
screams of birds into the morning air. Kate 
had now no time to send back her compliments 
in a musical halloo. The Alcalde missed break- 
ing his neck on this occasion very narrowly; but 
his neck was of no use to him in twenty minutes 
more, as the reader will soon find. Kate rode 
right onwards; and, coming in with a lady behind 
her, horse bloody, and pace such as no hounds 
could have lived with, she ought to have made a 
great sensation in Cuzco. But, unhappily, the 
people were all in bed. 

The steeple-chase into Cuzco had been a fine 
headlong thing, considering the torrent, the 
trench, the wounded horse, the lovely lady, with 
her agonising fears, mounted behind Kate, to- 
gether with the meek dove-like dawn: but the 
finale crowded together the quickest succession of 
changes that out of a melo-drama can ever have 
been witnessed. Kate reached the convent in 
safety ; carried into the cloisters, and delivered 
like a parcel the fair Andalusian. But to rouse 
the servants caused delay; and on returning to 
the street through the broad gateway of the 
convent, whom should she face but the Alcalde! 
How he escaped the trench, who can tell? 
He had no time to write memoirs; his horse 
was too illiterate. But he had escaped ; temper 
not at all improved by that adventure, and 
now raised to a hell of malignity by seeing 
that he had lost his prey. In the morning 
light he now saw how to use his sword. He 
attacked Kate with fury. Both were exhausted; 
and Kate, besides that she had no personal quarrel 
with the Alcalde, having now accomplished her 
sole object in saving the lady, would have been 
glad of atruce. She could with difficulty wield 
her sword: and the Alealde had so far the ad- 
vantage, that he wounded Kate severely. That 
roused her ancient blood. She turned on him now 
with determination. At that moment in rode 
two servants of the Alcalde, who took part with 
their master. These odds strengthened Kate’s 
resolution, but weakened her chances. Just then, 
however, rode in, and ranged himself on Kate’s 
side, the servant of the murdered Don Calderon. 


In an instant, Kate had pushed her sword through 


the Alcalde, who died upon the spot. In = 
instant the servant of Calderon had fied. In an 
instant the Alguazils had come up. They and 
the servants of the Alcalde pressed furiously ~ 
Kate, who now again was fighting for life. 
Against such odds, she was rapidly losing ground: 
when, in an instant, on the opposite side of the 
street, the great gates of the Episcopal palace 
rolled open. Thither it was that Calderon’s ser. 
vant had fled. The bishop and his attendants 
hurried across. ‘Senor Caballador,” said the 
bishop, “ in the name of the Virgin, I enjoin yoy 
to surrender your sword.” “My lord,” said 
Kate, “I dare not do it with so many enemies 
about me.” “ But I,” replied the bishop, “ be. 
come answerable to the law for your safe-keeping,” 
| Upon which, with filial revererce, all parties 
|dropped their swords. Kate being severely 
' wounded, the bishop led her into his palace. Jp 
an instant came the catastrophe; Kate’s dis. 
covery could no longer be delayed; the blood 
flowed too rapidly; the wound was in her bosom, 
She requested a private interview with the bishop; 
all was known in a moment; for surgeons and 
attendants were summoned hastily, and Kate had 
fainted. The good bishop pitied her, and had 
her attended in his palace; then removed toa 
convent; then to a second at Lima; and, after 
many months had passed, his report to the 
Spanish Government at home of all the particu- 
lars, drew from the King of Spain and from the 





to Spain. 

Yes, at length the warrior lady, the blooming 
cornet, this nun that is so martial, this dragoon 
that is so lovely, must visit again the home of her 
childhood, which now for seventeen years she has 
not seen. All Spain, Portugal, Italy, rang with 
her adventures. Spain, from north to south, was 
frantic with desire to behold her fiery child, whose 
girlish romance, whose patriotic heroism electri- 
| fied the national imagination. The King of Spain 
must kiss his faithful daughter, that would not 
suffer his banner to see dishonour. The Pope 
must kiss his wandering daughter, that hencefor- 
wards will be a lamb travelling back into the 
Christian fold. DPotentates so great as these, 
when they speak words of love, do not speak im 
vain. All was forgiven; the sacrilege, the blood- 
shed, the flight and the scorn of St. Peter’s keys; 
the pardons were made out, were signed, were 
sealed, and the chanceries of earth were satisfied. 

Ah! what a day of sorrow and of joy was that 
one day, in the first week of November, 1 
when the returning Kate drew near to the shore 
of Andalusia—when, descending into the ship's 
barge, she was rowed to the piers of Cadiz by 
bargemen in the royal liveries—when she s8¥ 
every ship, street, house, convent, church, crowd- 
ed, like a day of judgment, with human faces, 
with men, with women, with children, all bending 
the lights of their flashing and their loving eye 
upon herself. Forty myriads of people had g* 
thered in Cadizalone. All Andalusia had 
out to receive her. Ah! what joy, if she had 
not looked back te the Andes, to their add 





Pope an order that the Nun should be transferred 
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+ and their more dreadful feet. Ah‘ what 
rrow, if she had not been forced by music, and 
godless banners, and triumphant clamours, to 
tarn away from the Andes to the joyous shore 
shich she approached ' 

[pon this shore stood, ready to receive her, in 
front of all this mighty crowd, the Prime Minister 
of Spain, the same Condé Olivarez, who but one 
vear before had been so haughty and so defying 
to our haughty and defying Duke of Bucking- 
ham. Buta year ago the Prince of Wales was 
in Spain, and he also was welcomed with triumph 
and great joy, but not with the hundredth part 
of that enthusiasm which now met the returning 
sun, And Olivarez, that had spoken so roughly 
to the English Duke, to her “* was sweet as sum- 
mer.’* Through endless crowds of festive com- 
atriots he conducted her to the King. The 
King folded her in his arms, and could never be 
satisfied with listening to her. He sent for her 
continually to his presence—he delighted in her 
conversation, so new, so natural, so spirited—he 
settled a pension upon her at that time, of unpre- 
cedented amount, in the case of a subaltern officer; 
and by Ais desire, because the year 1625 was a 
year of jubilee, she departed in a few months from 
Madrid to Rome. She went through Barcelona; 
there and everywhere welcomed as the lady whom 
the King delighted to honour. She travelled to 
Rome, and all doors flew open to receive her. She 
vas presented to his Holiness, with letters from 
his most Catholic majesty. But letters there 
needed none. The Pope admired her as much as 
all before had done. He caused her to recite all 
her adventures; and what he loved most in her 
account, was the sincere and sorrowing spirit in 
which she described herself as neither better nor 
worse than she had been. Neither proud was 
Kate, nor sycophautishly and falsely humble. 
Urban VIII. it was that then filled the chair of 
St. Peter. He did not neglect to raise his 
daughter’s thoughts from earthly things—he 
pointed her eyes to the clouds that were above 
the dome of St. Peter’s cathedral—he told her 
what the cathedral had told her in the gorgeous 
clouds of the Andes and the vesper lights, how 
‘weet a thing, how divine a thing it was for 
Christ’s sake to forgive all injuries, and how he 
trusted that no more she would think of blood- 
shed. He also said two words to her in Latin, 
which, if I had time to repeat a Spanish bishop’s 
remark to Kate some time afterwards wpon those 
‘wo mysterious words, with Kate’s most natural 
and ingenuous answer to the Bishop upon what 
the supposed to be their meaning, would make the 
reader smile not less than they made myself. You 
know that Kate did understand alittle Latin, which, 
probably, had not been much improved by riding 
m the Light Dragoons. I must find time, how- 
“ver, whether the press and the compositors are 
i & fury or not, to mention that the Pope, in his 
ae audience to his dear daughter, whom he 

see no more, gave her a general license to 
io ee 





* Griffith in Shakspere, when vindicating, in that im- 
sene with Queen Catherine, Cardinal Wolsey. 
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wear henceforth in all countries—even in par- 
tibus Injidelium—a cavalry ofticer’s dress—boots, 
spurs, sabre, and sabre-tache; in fact, anything 
that she and the Horse Guards might agree upon, 
Consequently, reader, remember for your life 
never to say one word, nor suffer any tailor to say 
one word, against those Wellington trousers 
made in the chestnut forest; for, understand that 
the Papal indulgence, as to this point, runs back- 
wards as well as forwards; it is equally shocking 
and heretical to murmur against trousers in the 
forgotten rear or against trousers yet to come. 

From Rome Kate returned to Spain. She even 
went to St. Sebastian’s—to the city, but—whether 
it was that her heart failed her or not—never to 
the convent. She roamed up and down; every- 
where she was weleome—everywhere an honoured 
guest; but everywhere restless. The poor and 
humble never ceased from their admiration of 
her; and amongst the rich and aristocratic of 
Spain, with the King at their head, Kate found 
especial love from two classes of men. The 
Cardinals and Bishops all doated upon her—as 
their daughter that was returning. The military 
men all doated upon her—as their sister that was 
retiring. 

Some time or other, when | am allowed more 
elbow-room, I will tell you why it is that I my- 
self love this Kate. Now, at this moment, when 
it is necessary for me to close, if I allow you one 
question before laying down my pen—if I say, 
‘* Come now, be quick, ask anything you have to 
ask, for, in one minute, I am going to write 
Finis, after which (unless the Queen wished it) I 
could not add a syllable’’—twenty to one, I guess 
what your question will be. You will ask me, 
What became of Kate ¢ What was her end ¢ 

Ah, reader! but, if 1 answer that question, you 
will say I have not answered it. If I tell you that 
secret, you will say that the secret is still hidden. 
Yet, because I have promised, and because you 
will be angry if I do not, let me do my best ; and 
bad is the best. After ten years of restlessness 
in Spain, with thoughts always turning back to 
the Andes, Kate heard of an expedition on the 
point of sailing to Spanish America. All soldiers 
knew her, so that she had information of every- 
thing that stirred in camps. Men of the highest 
military rank were going out with the expedition; 
but they all loved Kate as a sister, and were de- 
lighted to hear that she would join their mess on 
board ship. This ship, with others, sailed, whither 
finally bound, I really forget. But, on reaching 
America, all the expedition touched at Vera Cruz, 
Thither a great crowd of the military went on 
shore. The leading officers made a separate party 
for the same purpose. Their intention wgs, to 
have a gay happy dinner, after their long confine- 
ment to a ship, at the chief hotel ; and happy in 
perfection it could not be, unless Kate would con- 
sent to join it. She, that was ever kind to brother 
soldiers, agreed to do so. She descended into the 
boat along with them, and in twenty minutes the 
boat touched the shore. All the bevy of gay 
laughing officers, junior and senior, like sehool- 
boys escaping from school, jumped on shore, and 
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walked hastily, as their time was limited, up to 
the hotel. Arriving there, all turned round in 
eagerness, saying, “ Where is our dear Kate ¢” 
Ah, yes, my dear Kate, at that solemn moment, 
where, indeed, were you? She had certainly 
taken her seat in the boat: that was sure. No- 
body, in the general confusion, was certain of 
having seen her on coming ashore. The sea was 
searched for her—the forests were ransacked. 
The sea made no answer—the forests gave up no 
sign. I have a conjecture of my own; but her 
brother soldiers were lost in sorrow and confusion, 
and could never arrive even at a conjecture. 
That happened two hundred and fourteen years 
ago! Here is the brief sum of all:—This nun 
sailed from Spain to Peru, and she found no rest for 
the sole of herfoot. This nun sailed back from Peru 
to Spain, and she found no rest for the agitations 
of her heart. This nun sailed again from Spain 
to America, and she found—the rest which all of 
us find. But where it was, could never be made 
known to the father of Spanish camps, that sat 





in Madrid; nor to Kate’s spiritual fathor that 
sat in Rome. Known it is to the great Father 
that once whispered to Kate on the Andes ; 


else it has been a secret for two centuries, and tp 
man it remains a secret for ever and ever! 





P.S.—The portrait of Kate at Aix-la.¢ 
mentioned in Part I., is in the gallery of Huy, 
Sempeller ; Sempaler was a press error, There is 
reason, however, to think that Velasquez painted 
a portrait of her in 1624, for his Spanish Majesty, 
In the year previous, that great artist certainly 
painted a portrait of Charles I., then Prinee of 
Wales ; and a rumour is abroad that this picture 
has recently been discovered. Perhaps & little 
search would bring to light the Nun’s. All things 
were strange that ever connected themselves with 
Kate ; and amongst the latest of these st 
things should be mentioned, that, in the Three 
Days of Paris (July, 1830), nearly all the copies 
of her memoirs and documents, just then printed 
by M. de Ferrer, perished by cannon shot. 





THE HAND AND THE RING. 


A STORY FROM THE OLD CHRONICLERS, 


BY HANNAH LAWRANCE, 


Nor far from the low stone wall, that in the twelfth 
century circled the wide area where old St. Paul's stood, 
and just beside the massive stone cross that formed the 
centre of the market, at the top of Westcheap, a group 
of long-robed, long-bearded fathers of the city, were ga- 
thered one afternoon in the February of 1177. It wasa 
gloomy afternoon, when the heavy grey clouds slowly 
sweeping from the east, and the low fitful moaning of the 
wind foreboded a stormy nightfall. But heedless of the 
keen air, although the sharp prickles of frozen snow were 
falling thick and fast, they continued their earnest conver- 
sation, crowding still more closely together, and drawing 
their wide hoods, lined with rabbit skin, more tightly 


round their faces. It was, indeed, no ordinary subject of | 


discourse that kept these ancient men away from their 
blazing hearths that bitter afternoon. It was no question 
of political interest, although, on the morrow of the Can- 
dlemas just past, some of their number had been forced 
to placate the King with marks of pure silver, and 
although rumour was already busy with whispers of a new 
tollage to be imposed at Easter; but it was a subject that 
came even more closely home to them—the security of 
their good city and of their own dwellings. At the foot 
of this stone cross a bier was placed, and upon it, clothed 
in an under dress of fine cloth, and wrapped in a silk 
mantle, lined with rich fur, lay the corpse of a fine young 
man; his long light brown hair dabbled with blood, and a 
deep wound on the left temple. This body had been found, 
not far from the spot where it now lay, that very morning, 
and the inquiry ‘‘ touching his death,’’ which, by the an- 
cient municipal laws, was always made, although coroners 
were not appointed until near the close of the following cen- 
tury, had just, under the superintendence of the eariderman 
of the ward, been completed ; but as the body, from the 
unquestionable indieations of the dress, the silk fur-lined 











cloak, the girdle clasp of foreign workmanship, evidently 
was that of a man of high Norman birth, it was judged 
best to leave it there until notice had been sent to Richard 
de Lacy, the King’s Chief Justiciar, who was now holding 
court at Westminster. 

Little pity did the corpse of that young maa, so time- 
lessly slain, seem to excite in the minds of the old men, 
who stood round still earnestly scanning the features, as 
though anxious to determine that important point, whieh 
the inquest had left undetermined—who he really was. 

‘Though, whomever he may be found to be, of this! 
am certain,’’ said Adam le Blunde, of Tindace Street, 
‘that the finding of the jurors was sooth, that he was 
slain in his own wrong. Heaven help us all!”’ 

‘* Ay, heaven help us all !’’ responded Aylwin Hunne, 
the tanner, who had been one of the summoned witnesses; 
‘* awful times these ! when abroad, we may be set upon by 
the strong hand, and at home, have our houses plundered 
by stout rife. I could not for certain swear, more esp 
cially seeing it was upon holy St. Erkenwald’s copy of 
the gospels, that this young man was truly one of them; 
that heathen crew I mean who broke through my five 
doors and wounded Teuscarl and Sigar, stout fellows 
they are, and carried off my strong chest; but I bare 
little more doubt of it than that the King and his justiea@r 
love silver marks, or that holy archbishop Thomas # 
saint in heaven.’’ 

‘The holy saints watch over this good city,” ¢* 
lated a third, Herlewin Godwinsone, the notary; “er 
in King Stephen’s time never was the like known #* ¥* 
have seen this winter. Bands of stout armed met, 
two score strong.’’ 

‘* More than three score, as J know to my cost,” 
terrupted Aylwin Hunne. 

“And,” eontinued Herlewin Godwinsone, “ not home" 
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iess nen, and bearing the wolf’s head, but wealthy citi- 
pos, an "twas said at the inquest, and some noblemen to 
pest.” 

« Holy saints!’’ exclaimed a very venerable looking 
gen, whose eyes had hitherto been fixed on the corpse 
eth a look almost of commieeration, ‘‘ surely it cannot 

’ 
yl Ah! worthy Galfrid, of the Langbourne, is scantly fit 
for an eariderman in these days,’’ said Aylwin Hunne, 
shaking his head, ‘‘ for he thinketh evil of no man.’’ 

« But we must believe what we ever see with our eyes, 
spd ever hear with our ears, as the oath saith,’’ replied 
Levestan, the goldsmith, who, as the principal inhabitant 
of the upper part of Westcheap, had been foreman of the 


“ Was it not shown, clearly as yonder church, that of 
the full fifty men who broke, but two nights since, into 
Qsbert de Weatieslande’s house, more than one had a 
gold bracelet ? And was it not shown how that of the 
mbbers who set upon Wido of Stebenhethe, as he was 
taking home the treasure from St. Martin’s, one had a 
sik mantle under his coarse cloak, and the other a 
thumb ring ?”’ 

The old man looked earnestly at the speaker. ‘‘ You do 
not say so,” was his reply. 

“But Ido,” said Levestan, the goldsmith; ‘‘ and as 
te this young man lying here, it was shown that long, 
long after the curfew he was with a riotous company in 
atavern at Eastcheap, that just as the bells for the mid- 
night service rung at St. Martins-le-grand, there were noise 
and riot near here, and call for help against thieves; and 
that when Ricald, the herb-gatherer, came very early this 
morning, with his basket of herbs, to sell in the market, 
as his wont is, he stumbled over this very body, lying stiff, 
aad gold; and in the right hand was part of a gold chain, 
® tightly grasped, that ye scarce might withdraw it.”’ 

“But might not the gold chain have been his?’ said 
Galfrid, of the Langbourne, earnestly. 

“Soothly not, seging even nobles wear not twe ; and he 
had one about his neck ; moreover, his purse being opened, 
a seal ring was found which Osbert de Weatieslande hath 
tworn was stolen away from him two nights ago.””* 

“And therefore he was doubtless slain in his own wrong,’’ 
resumed Adam le Blunde, ‘‘and King Henry himself 
sannot except against our finding—though I would that 
the person attacked by the thieves had come forward.”’ 

“I would he had—but perchance he was not aware 
that he had slain this man,’’ said a fourth. 

“Likely enow ; more especially as the death wound was 
given with a club,or staff,’ said Levestan, the goldsmith, 
taraing back the thick clustering hair that partly hung 
er the blanched forehead. 

A young man now came up; he wore the dress of the 
higher order of citizens, and the bracelet, andcollar. ‘A 
woeful sight this,’ said Adam le Blunde, addressing him ; 

food Andrew, I would ye would give up your riotous 
an, and remember your worthy father’s ways. Heaven 
rest his soul! I carried a taper at his funeral eighteen years 
‘wome, and as I saw ye led up to the altar by Siward 

t offer the corpse gifts, ‘saints grant that yonder 
mad 777 AY follow in his good father's footsteps,’ 

The old man’s voice faltered with emotion, but the 
Yeung man laughed a scornful, but forced laugh. 
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‘** Many thanks, old neighbour,’’ said he, ‘‘’twill be 
time enow some dozen years hence to fulfil your good 
wishes—but what is the finding of the jurors t’’ 

** Slain in his owa wrong; what else could it bet 
But beware Andrew Bucquint of riotous courses. Here 
is this young man—high-born as ye may see dead, with- 
out prayer, or housel ; lying like some seatterling, with 
no one to prepare a winding sheet, no kind voice to sing 
a dirge, no death-bell, no corpse-light.’’ 

But these accumulated images of destitution at the hour of 
death, which appealed so powerfully to the feelings of our 
Saxon forefathers, seemed to produce no effect upon the 
youngman. ‘‘ What ishe tome?” said he, turning away 
from the body. 

‘*Naught save that he doubtless began but as you have 
begun, so beware lest your end be like his.’’ 

The young man darted a fierce look at his unwelcome 
monitor ; ‘‘ grey hairs will babble,’’ said he, and he strode 
hastily away. 

‘* Saints know I have many a sad thought about him,’’ 
resumed Adam le Blunde ; ‘‘he hath not wanted for good 
counsel, seeing Siward Lelutor brought him up like his 
own son; but for all his care, he hath rioted through the 
whole of his patrimony, and heaven knows what may 
befall him !’’ 

‘* Let us pray heaven that he may see his folly be- 
times,”’ said Galfrid, of the Langbourne. 

There were several persons now coming through ‘‘the 
little gate,’ as it was called, that afforded a passage 
during the day-time from the wide adjoining churchyard, 
to Westcheap. It was the deputation from the inquest 
returned with two clerks of the chief justiciar, and some 
half dozen men from the King’s palace, who being well 
acquainted with the persons of the chief nobles and their 
followers, might probably identify the body at the cross; 
and with them, taking advantage of their safe escort 
along a road, which, beyond the church of St. Clement 
Danes, was seldom wholly free from ‘‘ strong thieves,’’ 
came Siward Lelutor, the mereer, and some of his men. 

Now Siward Lelutor had been at Westminster ever 
since yesterday afternoon, for he had been charged to 
convey to the palace some precious gold band chain 
which the ‘‘lion-faced Plantaganet’’ had commanded 
him to bring, and for which, he had been promised im- 
mediate payment. ‘This promise, the reader at all ac- 
quainted with royal doings in the middle ages will be 
well aware was not kept, but after long waiting, Siward 
had at length obtained his tallies—these promissory notes 
of our Plantagenets—and he was now returning, un- 
conscious, until the message came to the chief justiciar, 
of what had occurred in Westcheap. 

As the retainers of the palace pressed forward to 
endeavour to ideatify the body, the London mercer pressed 
in among them. 

‘Sweet Lady !’’ cried he, starting back, “‘ it is the 
very young man who made forcible entrance into my 
house last Penticost cour pleniere, and who claimed to 
be brother of the Eari of Ferrers. 

‘* And he was; I knew him well,” said one of the 
palace retainers, ‘‘and so you drove him forth by force 
and arms.”’ 

‘« 1 did,”’ replied Siward Lelutor haughtily, ‘‘seeording 
to the custumal of our ancieat city, that enacts that no 
follower of the King’s Court, or Baron, can claim hos- 
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pitation in the dwelling of a citizen, save by his own free 
leave.”’ 

‘‘ A haughty race are ye,’’ replied the man, ‘‘ and yet, 
methinks ’tis strange that ye should not drive this band 
of robbers from the city, unless, as indeed ’tis said they 
are some of you.’’ 

‘An’ they came to me, methinks I would soon deal 
with them,’’ returned Siward. 

‘*Peace,’’ said the clerk of the justiciar. ‘‘ Our in- 
quiry is not concerning robbers, but touching the death 
of this young man.”’ 

‘* That hath been settled by jurors appointed accord- 
ing to the laws of King Athelstane,’’ said Levestan, the 
goldsmith, ‘‘ so to take note of who he is, is now all that 
can be done.”’ 

The clerk of the high justiciar, a right learned ec- 
clesiastic, who had studied three years at Oxford, and 
six at Paris, and moreover, attended Master Robert 
Pulleyn’s lectures on the Pandects, cast an angry and 
scornful glance at the goldsmith with his ‘‘common law;"’ 
but the directions of Richard de Lacy had been so ex- 
press and stringent, that no offence should be given to 
the citizens—the worthy justiciar being anxious enough 
to keep them in good humour, until the time of the tollage 
—so he sharply turned to Siward Lelutor and said, ‘‘ you 
declare, then, that this body lying here was Eudo, 
brother of the Earl of Ferrers ?’’ 

‘*I do, to the best of my knowledge,’’ replied Siward. 

The same question was put to two of the palace ser- 
vants; and the accompanying clerk having duly noted it 
down, and the three witnesses having appended their 
marks, the two clerks remounted their mules, and pro- 
ceeded with their train westward. 

‘¢ This is a sad sight,’’ remarked Siward Lelutor, linger- 
ing beside the body, ‘‘ to see Earl Ferrers’s brother—tho’ 
scant love can we bear to such as he—lying like a dog ; 
and to be carried to his grave without passing bell.’’ 

‘*He may not have it—seeing he died in strife, and 
unconfessed,’’ replied Adam le Blunde, ‘‘ but masses 
may be said for his soul, and toward them I would wil- 
lingly pay, especially seeing that his brother is now in 
Normandy, and knoweth naught of this.’’ 

The charitable proposition of Adam le Blunde met 
with hearty approval; each hand dived into the large 
ornamented purse suspended at the girdle, and when the 
almoner of St. Paul’s drew near with his assistants to 
remove the body for burial—a task appropriated to that 
officer of the chapter in respect to all bodies found dead, 
or murdered within the precincts of the city, so much sil- 
ver was given, that even he stood astonished. Of this, 
almost half a handful—a large sum in these days—was 
given by Galfrid, of the Langbourne. 

‘*A worthy man is that,’’ said the almoner, ‘‘so 
royally open-handed. A doleful day will it be for our 
city, when the death-bell tolls for him !”’ 

The old men now summoned their respective attendants 
—who, less interested in these proceedings than their 
masters, had been beguiling the time beneath the pent- 
house of the Blue Lattice—and all now proceeded home- 
ward. Siward Lelutor and his men took their way across 
the market; dived into a narrow lane among thickly- 
elustered houses, built of wood, with high slanting shingled 
roofs ; passed by a narrow turning across Milk Street, 
another clergy-built portion of the city; and leaving the 
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Ealderman’s Berry, and the mouldering remains of King 
Athelstane’s palace to the left, at length arrived at his ows 
stone house, which, although built not far from the 
massive wall, stood almost alone, with a spacious 
yard in front, and a pleasant garden behind, 

Seated beside his own hearth, Siward Lelutor took the 
cup from his daughter's hand which she had just filieg 
for him, ‘‘alas! I cannot but think of that poor 
man lying stark, and stiff at the cross,’’ said he. 

‘*And who was he, father ?—were they able to find 
him out ?”’ said she. 

‘* The very young man who made strife here last Pep. 
tecost; ruffling then with his pages and men-at-arms, 
and now, with not even one priest to sing a mass for 
him.’’ 

‘* And how was he killed, dear father ?’’ 

‘In his own wrong. He attempted to rob some passer. 
by, and he was found with part of a gold chain in his 
very hand.’’ 

“*Did you see it, father?—did you see it?” said 
Edeva, hurriedly. 

‘No; I had nought to do with it.’’ 

‘* Holy saints! aid us,’’ said Edeva. “ Alas, what 
will the end be !’’ and she sat down to her broidery-frame; 
but her thoughts were far away. 

While the worthy old men, who had taken part in the 
inquiry, were talking over the events of the day by their 
comfortable hearths, the same subject furnished conver- 
sation to a widely different class, assembled in a low 
room, well strewed with rushes, and hung with thick 
tapestry, having, too, at each end a stout door, furnished 
with bolts and bars, rather fitted for a castle dungeon 
than a private room. A table, on which was placed a 
silver standing cup of exquisite workmanship, stood in 
the middle, while large cushions, placed on a narrow, 
slightly raised ledge on each side the room, showed that 
the residence belonged to a Jew. 

Partly leaning on these cushions, partly lying on the 
floor, were six or eight men, and conspicuous among them 
were two—a venerable old man, his features nearly 
concealed by his overhanging hood, and a middle-aged 
man, Whose square yellow cap, and the two pieces of 
yellow cloth on the front of his gaberdine, showed him to 
bea Jew. ‘This was Hakelot, the owner of the house ia 
which, or rather under which, this company were a 
sembled ; and the venerable old man was his intima 
friend, and known by the title of ‘‘ Johan le Vieux.” 

‘We shall miss him, for he was aye ready at the at 
tack,”’ said one; ‘‘ but how came it that he lost bis 
life ?’’ 

‘* Andrew Bucquint can tell, methinks,” said another. 

‘‘ And so can more than he,’’ answered the youss 
man, sullenly. 

‘‘ Well,”’ interposed the Jew, ‘‘ what is past is pat 
The question now is, what is next to be done.” 

“would be but just to rob old Adam le Blunde for 
the lecture he gave young Andrew at the cross,” 
the first speaker. 

‘He would have lectured me more severely, rer 
radulf, had he known how I was employed last 
and where I am this,’’ said the young man, angrily. 

‘* Nay, he would not; for had it been knows ye 
longed to us, dared ye have shown your face at th 
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cross?” said a third, ; 
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the young man. 
om no debate, I pray you,” cried the Jew: 


gi) bath passed over well; so where shall our next visit 
be!” 
“To Siward Lelutor’s,’’ said the first. 
«To Siward Lelutor’s,’’ cried three or four voices. 
“Nay; there are richer than he,’’ said Johan le Vieux. 


= 


«But none who deal in such costly merchandise,’’ | 


wid the Jew; “‘ he hath much treasure in his storehouse. 


sks of divers colours, worthy to be weighed against pure | 
giver, and gold bandekin, gleaming as though wrought | 


with gems.” 


“But that is at the palace of Westminster,’’ replied | 


Johan Je Vieux, ‘‘ and exchanged for wooden tallies.”’ 

“That may be,’’ replied Hakelot, ‘‘ but there is trea- 
sare in that house that its master little knoweth of.’’ 

“Sweet lady! how?’ whispered Johan le Vieux, 
drawing the Jew aside. 

“Mind ye not who dwelt there in King Stephen’s 
time,” said Hakelot in a low voice. ‘‘ I much misdoubt 
f there be not concealed somewhere a small stone chest 
with three locks.’’ 

“And what therein?’’ cried the old man, eagerly. 
“Gold?—bright, red gold ?’’ 

“No; gems—graven gems—powerful talismans,’’ whis- 
pered the Jew. 

‘Wherefore hath this house not been attempted be- 
fore?” said Johan le Vieux. 

“We must wait for a fortunate time, and, moreover, 
rotowork warily. ‘Tis a strong stone house, and the 
treasure of magister Vives, if still remaining there, is 
doubtless guarded by strong spells.”’ . 

“What is this whispering about?’’ cried Simon de 
Berevil, rising up, and taking a draught from the stand- 
mg cup; ‘‘whither we shall go is the question. What 
sy you, Andrew Bucquint; will you go with us to Siward 
Lelutor’s ?”’ 

“Nay, ask him not,’’ said Fitzradulf, who seemed to 
possess nore correct feeling than the others; ‘‘ ask him 
nt to go there.” 

“But I will go, and right willingly,’ 
Buoquint ; ‘‘scant reason have I to spare any in Siward 
lelutor’s household, save himself.’ 

“Then, when shall we go ?’’ asked Simon de Berevil. 

“Not until his storehouses are re-filled, good Simon,’’ 
aid Johan le Vieux; ‘‘ but that will be shortly; and 
meanwhile Hakelot will make usa charm, for the walls 
are strong.’’ 

“Dig through them, then, as we did at the treasure- 

in the castle of Devizes,’’ cried Simon de Berevil, 
who, in king Stephen’s reign, had been one of the most 
te of plunderers. 

“A goodly thought,’’ exclaimed Hakelot; ‘for the 


’ 


cried Andrew 


"ones are large, but may easily be removed; and with 


"rong wedges, it may be done without disturbing the 
household. "’ 

“They are stout ones, I promise you, and will fight 
vell,”” said Andrew Buequint. 

“Let“them, when wefare in; it is to be disturbed 
ew our entrance, that I hate,’’ cried Simon de 


* Why not to-night, good Hakelot ?” whispered Johan 
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«J went but because ye dared not show yours,” re- | 
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The Jew shook his head. ‘‘I have but just gained 
notice of this stone chest, and I must try to find out 
where it is buried; so to-morrow I shall go to Siward 
Lelutor, to purchase some silk, and carry my staff; that 
will point out the buried treasure ; and then I can inquire 
when his storehouse will be full again; for I know he ex- 
pects more gold bandekin, and meanwhile we will take 
our measures.’’ 

The result of this conference was commuhicated to the 
rest. 

More than a week passed away, and the death of the 
young man seemed to have put a stop to the robberies 
that had for so long disturbed the peace of the city ; so the 
inhabitants blessed the saints that the danger was over. 
Little did they know that the arrival of Reginald de 
Barbeflet’s great ship, with its precious freight of silks, 
and spices, and gold bandekin, was to be the signal for 
another attempt ; and little did Siward Lelutor suspect 
on that clear bright morning, when he watched the tall 
masts and broad sails of that gallant ship, as she bore up 
and anchored in Edredshithe, that his own strong stone 
house was to be the place. 

There were many gathered on the wharf; and among 
them Ilakelot, the Jew, who soon returned to his house 
in the old Jewry, then the appropriated place of residence 
of the Jews, where Johan le Vieux was anxiously await- 
ing his arrival. P 

‘* And when shall it be ”’ said he, eagerly. 

‘* To-morrow night,’’ said the Jew; ‘‘ the day is for- 
tunate, the iron bars and wedges are ready, so bid them 
all hither to-morrow after curfew.” 

Johan le Vieux departed, well pleased that ere two 
nights had passed, the treasure—not that which Siward 
Lelutor would by that time have secured in his strong 
storehouse, but that thrice-locked stone chest, which, so 
the Jew declared, was buried right beneath the hearth- 
stone of the inner room, would be Hakelot’s and his; so 
he sought out Andrew Bucquint, and gave him the mes- 
sage to deliver to his companions ; and moreover, ufged 
upon the young man, seeing that he so well knew every 
part of the house wherein he had so long dwelt, to take 
| the lead in the enterprise. 

Little thinking what was to befall him, Siward Lelutor, 
on the following day, busied himself in removing the 
| valuable stores which he had purchased from the ship to 
| his own dwelling. Thus was he engaged, even until 
nightfall; and then was about to return to his home, 
when news was brought him that a large number of 
Croises, who, three years before, had set forth for the 
rescue of ‘‘ that sweet land over the sea,’’ as our fore- 
fathers so fondly named Palestine, had just been put on 
shore by one of the Cinque Port vessels, weary and pen- 
nyless. A portion of these had found shelter at the hos- 
pital of St. Katherine, and many more were seeking for 
an asylum, when the devout and kind-hearted mercer, 
| heartily welcoming them from their long and toilsome 
pilgrimage, insisted on their accompanying him home to 
partake his hospitality. The offer was too tempting to 
be refused ; and Siward Lelutor saw, noi with alarm, 
for our forefathers would have shared their last morsel 
with the pilgrim, but with some surprise, a full score, 
ready to avail themselves of his kindness. 

‘+ Come all,’’ said he, ‘‘my house is large; and if 














you can sleep beside the hearthstene, on the rushes in 
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the hail, methinks I might find room for as many 
more,’’ : 

The leader of the geod company heartily thanked the 
mercer for his kindness, but refused to burthen him with 
more guests; so about a dozen proceeded onward with 
Siward Lelutor, while the leader stayed behind to endea- 
vour to find lodging for the rest, attended by Siward's 
chief servant, who had express orders to endeavour to 
persuade them all to avail themselves of his proffered | 
hospitality. 

Tt was late and quite dark, when Siward and the re- 
turned Croises quitted Edredshithe. The evening bells 
were ringing—a late time, indeed, for our forefathers to 
be still engaged in business, for it was almost the supper 
hour; so no wonder was it that Siward strode hastily and 
cheerily onward, threading the narrow lanes that led to 
the top of Westcheap, and then diving into a maze of 
passages that led past the Jews’ quarter—a locality always 
shunned after nightfall; and finally, notwithstanding the 
thick fog that had come on, he reached his own gate, ere 
the chimes of the adjoining little church of St. Alphege 
had ended their summons to vespers. 

Seated round the blazing hearth, reciprocating the 
‘* wassail’’ of their host, and doing ample justice to the 
boar’s head, the chine, the pasty, and the numerous sub- 
stantial dishes placed before them, the Croises, after 
their many toils and privations, enjoyed with tenfold 
glee their hospitable entertainment, and well did they 
repay it, by the wondrous stories they told of the fair 
land of the east, and of the perils and strange adventures 
through which they had passed. And so delightful were 
these ‘‘ personal narratives,’’ that even Edeva looked up 
with a pleasant smile, while the servants pressed from 
the lower end of the hall, with stealthy tread and hushed 
breath, to listen. Ereley, the leader of the company, 
arrived; he brought the remaining men with him, for 
whom he had been unable to find lodgings; and still 
pleasantly passed the evening, until long after curfew. 

At length, the leader beckoned his kind host aside. 
‘‘It was by the especial grace of Heaven,’’ said he, 

‘*that we have been led hither, for this very night will 
there be need for all of us. Your house is this night 
to be attacked by a large company of strong thieves, 
who will dig through the wall at the north-west 
eorner.”’ 

‘* Impossible !’’ said the astonished mercer. 

‘*Nay, ‘tis sooth,’’ replied the leader—Ingelram de 
Baynham was his name; ‘‘ for as I passed hither, two 
Jews, speaking the very language of the paynim, were 
in close discourse, So, hearing your name, I stopped 
and listened; and what I have told you, they said.’’ 

‘* Blessed be the saints!’’ cried Siward Lelutor, ‘* 'tis 
the very company of strong thieves for whom long search 
hath been made in vain; but now, with my bold fellows 
and your gallant company, we will give them such 
greeting as they shall long remember.’’ 

Meanwhile, in their accustomed room, the leaders of 
this desperate crew were assembled, all well armed, save 
Hakelot, who was considered as armed sufficiently with 
spell and talisman, and Johan le Vieux, whose age ex- 
cused him. But Andrew Bucquint had not arrived. 

‘* The saints or Sathanas grant that he hath not missed 
his way in this fog,’’ cried Simon de Berevil ; “is this 


* Tt is,’’ replied the Jew, ‘‘ and until One hour after 
midnight nought ean harm you.’’ 

**Only until one hour after ?’’ exclaimed De 

‘* Until two hours,’’ interposed Johan le Vieux. 

The Jew turned to the last speaker—** How Say you 
so?’’ said he. 

‘QO, anything to prevent their going back. Remem. 
ber the chest, and the gems, and the talismans,” whis. 
pered the eager old man. 

‘* They had best be early,” resumed the Jew, fixi 
his eyes on a brass vessel containing water, and which g 
this period formed a good substitute for a clock; «det 
them set off one hour before midnight.’’ 

‘*We need be quick, then,” said Simon de Bereyi . 
‘‘there is scantly half-an-hour, and our leader is Not 
come.’’ 

‘* But he is,’’ said Johan le Vieux, pointing to Andrew 
Buequint, who at the moment entered the room. 

‘* Now, success to our doings,”’ cried Hakelet, filling 
the silver standing cup to the brim from a skin of wine, 
and offering it to Andrew Bucquint first. 

‘* Choose another leader,’’ said he, pushing away the 
cup; ‘‘ I will not go.’’ 

‘* Good Andrew, wherefore ?’’ cried they all. 

‘* Because it will end ill. Only this morning, out 
beside the Clerk’s well, a hare crossed my path.” 
‘*What marvel of that, this hard weather,’’ eried 
Simon de Berevil; ‘‘ I met one hard by the city wall.’’ 
‘*But even now, I had wandered out up to the forest 
boundary, by Totehill, and came home to take a short 
sleep, when I dreamt ’’—— 

‘* That we came off gallantly,’’ cried Fitzradulf. 

‘* That it failed,’’ said the young man fiercely; “and 
the gyves, tight and cold, were on this very wrist ;’’ and 
he struck his right arm. 

‘‘Nay, my good youth,’’ said Johan le Vieux sooth- 
ingly, ‘‘ dreams oft come by contraries.”’ 

‘* But I dreamt it twice.’’ 

The reckless crew started, for this was considered a 
sure proof of the dream coming true. Even Hakelot 
looked anxiously at the speaker. At length he said— 

‘‘ This is a fortunate night, we are strong in numbers 
and well armed, both with weapon and spell. It cannot 
be but we must succeed. Then, what say you, Andrew, 
to a charm—a powerful charm, against iron and steel! 
—against the gyves which you fear ?”’ 

‘* And, moreover, touch not weapon to-night,-an’ y* 
list. Go but with us and bear the lights, and shows 
the way,’’ said Fitzradulf. 

‘My good youth, remember how much depends 
you,’ urged Johan le Vieux, casting an anxious glane 
towards the clepsydra. ‘‘ Go—do go—I will engage # 
bear you harmless.’’ 

‘* And that he can well do,’’ said [lakelot. .* He shall 
give you that ring,”’ and he pointed to an agate ring ® 
the old man’s finger. 

‘Good Hakelot ! what say you?’’ cried he, ia @ 
wildest alarm. ‘‘ My precious ring! it hath never left 
this finger for twenty years.” 

‘It will ensure him against iron and steel. You@® 
not want it, for you will not go,’’ said the Jew. 

‘«O, yes, I shall. Remember the chest, good Ha 
—it must not be left to them. Let them take she i 





the fortunate night you promised us, Hakelot ¢ ”’ 





and bandekin, but not that.’’ 
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« Neaght qill be had except you lend that ring,’’ was 


except Andrew Bucquint, now stood 
seaty to depart. The wedges shod with iron, and many a 
onions instrament, were distributed among them ; the 

had been so often filled and drained, that the 
in was almost empty, and the rising water in the brass 
come] was just On & line with the hour. 

“You will go—surely you will go, and with that ring ?”’ 
gid Hakelot. 

The young man raised his eyes: he had been deeply 
posing. ‘‘ Yes, with that ring,’’ said he, ‘‘ but not 
without it.’” 

“Good Andrew, this ring cannot avail you,” said 
Johan le Vieux, earnestly. 

“Give it me, and I go—give it not, and I stay,’’ said 
the young man, sternly. 

Johan le Vieux looked anxiously round. The Jew had 
turned from him. He hurriedly slipt a ring off his 
fnger, which he placed on the forefinger of Andrew's 
right hand. ‘Go, good youth, with the blessing of the 
saints,” said he. 

Aloud laugh echoed round, and taking a deep draught 
ofthe cup, Andrew Bucquint lifted the cressit—a small 
iron pan of coals which was to light them along—and the 
bundle of wax tapers, and departed with his companions. 

“Touch not iron or steel, an’ ye can avoid them,’’ were 
the Jew’s parting injunctions ; ‘‘ but if ye musé fight, use 
the knife at your girdle.” 

“That silly young man,’’ said Johan le Vieux. 
“Wherefore did ye speak of my ring to him ?”’ 

“Because, unless he wore it, I ‘should fear for his 
tafety,’’ said Hakelot. | 

“Impossible ! are they not all well guarded by spells ?’’ 

“Stili, I like not his dreams. But he is safe, me- 
thinks, with that ring.’’ 

“Aha! he hath it not. 
him, ”” 

“You did?’ said the Jew, fiercely. 
of the end !’’ 

Crowding round the fire in the hall, which was now covered 
tpas was the custom of the times, the Croises and Siward 
Leluter’s servants, all well armed, sat in hushed silence ; 
while in the adjoining chamber, where the first attempt 
vas to be made, the mercer himself kept eager watch ; 
and he caused rushes to be thickly laid along the floor to 
the entrance of the hall, that no footstep might be heard. 

It seemed a long time to the watchers ere their sum- 
mons came ; but at length the low tramp of many foot- 
Seps, and the slight ereeking of bolts broke the silence. 
Then came the tramp of nearer footsteps, and then a 
dull, heavy sound, as if some ponderous weight was being 
raised. Then Siward Lelutor softly trod across the rushes, 
‘1 summoned the men. Ingleram de Baynham and 
twelve-well tried companions followed into the chamber, 


It was my signet ring I gave 


‘‘Then beware 


tt as one of the huge stones was dislodged from the 


wall ; and, in silence, bearing the cressit, Andrew Bue- 
int and the foremost of the robbers made their way 
through, calling upon the others to aid him. Ingleram de 

laid about him as he had been wont in Pales- 
tne. He struck the cresset from the young man’s hand, 
veo drew his knife, while the Croises engaged tho other 
who, unaware of this resistance, still pressed in, 
ted sharp was the conflict, The numbers and courage ot 
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their opponents soon, however, prevailed, and the robbers 
fled, followed by Siward Lelutor's servants, who endea- 
voured to track them, but in vain. Meanwhile Siward 
called for lights, and made diligent search round about ; 
but nought could be found save the oressit, and just be- 
side, on the rushes, a right hand, fair, and well-shaped, 
with a signet ring on the forefinger. 

Long ere dawn did the tale of the robbers, and their 
defeat, circulate throughout London ; and as daylight ap- 
peared, on more diligent search being made among the 
many narrow turnings hard by, three of the robbers were 
found, quite dead ; and news was also brought that a well- 
dressed young man had been carried, severely wounded, 
into the House of Cripples, close beside Cripplegate. 
As the morning advanced, the rich Jew Hakelot was 
discovered to have left his dwelling; and so great was 
the excitement among all classes, that the Portreve sent 
a pressing message to Richard de Lacy, the chief justi- 
ciar, praying him to come down and conduct the inquiry. 

At the foot of the stone cross where the inquest had 
so lately been held, Richard de Lacy, in his ample searlet 
robe, and ermine hood, supported by mace bearers and 
men at arms, took his seat; while, at his right hand, stood 
the Portreve and the sheriffs, and before him the mar- 
shalled witnesses, and most emphatic witness of all, the 
freshly severed hand with the signet ring. 

‘*The hand is that of a young man,’’ said Adam le 
Blunde, ‘‘ but holy saints ! the ring belongs to Galfrid, of 
the Langbourne !’’ 

A shudder of horror ran through the bystanders at this 
remark—had that venerable old man been waylaid and 
murdered—so messengers were instantly despatched to his 
house. Meanwhile tidings came that the young man who 
had been taken to the House of Cripples was discovered 
to have recently lost his right hand; so the chief jus- 
ticiar directed that he should be instantly brought before 
him, and that promise should be given of life and limb, 
provided he made full confession. 

It was a sad sight to see that young man pale, and 
faint, unable to stand, brought in a litter, and laid down 
on the very spot where his murdered companion had been 
placed ; and sadder was it to see the heart-broken look 
with which he regarded Siward Lelutor, who started with 
surprise, and exclaimed, ‘* Andrew Buequint, a robber!" 

‘* Yes,’’ groaned the young man, ‘‘ but never should I 
have been so, save by the aid of Sathanas, and Galfrid 
of the Langbourne !’’ 

‘*Sathanas, and Galfrid of Langbourne! What a 
! Galfrid, that worthiest of men, whose alms, and 
whose devotions were known to all, and the author of all 
evil !”’ 

** He is mad,” said the bystanders, and so said Gal- 
frid himself, who now appeared, and who said he had 
missed his signet ring that morning, but could not tell 
how he had lost it. 

But the chief justiciar paid little heed to his assertions ; 
he ordered him to be silent, and bent down his head to 
listen to the confession of the maimed young man, who, 
with his left hand, placed upon the eopy of the Gospels, 
which he reverently kissed, told how that desperate com- 
pany of robbers had been organised by Galfrid, of the Lang- 
bourne, himself; and how, under the name of Johan lo 
Vieux, he had attended when they met, counselled their 
doings, and received a large portion of the especie, *‘ as 
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may yet be secn,’’ added he, ‘‘ in his stone chamber, be- | pressed in to behold the actual interposition of Hares 
neath his storehouse.’’ on behalf of so good a man. 

‘* Sir Justiciar,’’ exclaimed the old man, trembling with The accused had now advanced close to the fire 
rage, ‘‘ would that by trial by battle, I might prove on | with eyes fixed on the ground, when, lifting 
that man-sworn scatterling his utter falsehood ; but I am | them, he started back with a wild cry of alarm. « “The 
past the age of challenge, and he is maimed.’’ vessel is brass !’’ cried he, ‘‘ it is brass ! and | am». 

‘‘Demand justice from heaven, good Galfrid,’’ ex- | cured but against iron and steel !”’ 
claimed the bystanders, even now unwilling to believe his ‘* Where is security, save in the protection of Hea. 
guilt ; ‘‘cleanse yourself in the old way, by the ordeal.’’ | ven ?” said the startled priest. 

‘* Most gladly,’’ replied the old man; ‘‘ Sir Justiciar, But the old man heeded him not—nay, heard hin 
I demand the ordeal, the threefold ordeal.’ | not—for he looked horror-struck into the hissing a4 

This mode of appeal to Heaven had always been dis- | bubbling cauldron, and saw, far below, not the bar of 
countenanced by our Norman sovereigns and their law | iron, but a large stone which he was to snatch out, «] 
officers ; but, perhaps for that very reason, the populace | cannot, I cannot,’’ said he, turning away. 





more determinately adhered to it. In this case, and; ‘‘ Galfrid, of the Langbourne,”’ said the priest, ‘‘ wher. 
. | 

among a people so wedded to their old customs as the | fore dost thou linger, come forward.’’ 

ancient inhabitants of London, Richard de Lacy well} ‘I dare not, I dare not,” cried he, utterly thrown 


knew that a refusal would only impede the course of | his guard by his terrors: ‘‘ the ring that Hakelot the 

justice, so he assented. ‘‘ By which ordeal will you be Jew gave me secures from iron and steel, but not fren 

judged?’ said he (for the accused had always this option) | brass !’’ 

—‘‘ by the iron or the water ¢’’ Then arose a cry of rage and horror from the crowd, 
Galfrid of the Langbourne, darting a savage look at his | who now beheld in their late favourite but the friend of 

accuser, paused a moment, when the cry of ‘‘ The water | a hated Jew—but the bond-slave of Sathanas himself, 

ordeal—the water,’’ burst from the crowd. | 





_ ‘Take him to the Elms ; away with him,’’ was shouted; 
The plunging the arm into boiling water was evidently | | “he hath refused the ordeal.” 

a fairer test for an aged man than the snatching a red- | | ‘* It now only remained for the chief justiciar to pass 

hot iron bar, three pounds in weight, off the fire, and _ Sentence. Galfrid, of the Langbourne, was dragged tothe 

bearing it nine feet—so the justiciar assented. ‘‘ Choose | appointed place of execution, and there hanged; the 

twelve law-worthy men on each side,’’ said he, ‘‘and let | ring, which was firmly believed to be the pledge of his 

the trial take place forthwith in the church of St. Gregory | compact with Sathanas, being flung into the fire. 





yonder.’’ ‘* My testimony hath been wondrously found to b 
There was some disappointment expressed at this. One | true,’’ said Andrew Bucquint, again raising himself; 
reason why our forefathers preferred the ordeal was the , ‘‘let me, therefore, confess ere I die, my part in the 


pomp thrown around it as a religious ceremony, and in | death of that poor young man, who lay dead, even where 
the adjoining cathedral that pomp could be displayed to | I am now lying. Good Siward Lelutor, know you 
advantage, while in the little church of St. Gregory only | this ?’”’ and he drew from his neck part of a gold chain. 


the simplest forms could be observed; and, moreover, it | ‘‘ It is my daughter’s ; how came it in your hands!” 
would not contain a tenth of the vast crowd that now | cried he. 
quite filled the wide open space around the cross. But ‘* Alas ! although forbid en your house, I still was wont 


so the chief justiciar had commanded; so the priests re- | to linger about, though I knew Edeva no longer loved 
paired to the church to prepare the vessel of boiling water me. I could not bear to part from her, though she oftes 
—the constables selected the ‘‘law-worthy’’ jurors, or | bade me away; at length, on the night you were a 
witnesses—while Galfiid of the Langbourne, on his knees, | Westminster, I refused to go without some token; aad 
addressed himself to his devotions. frightened—yes, frightened at the playmate of her gitt 

Very soon two men from each side were summoned to | hood, she gave me thatchain. I sought my worthles 
enter the church, to ascertain that the water was actually | companions; I boastfully displayed my prize; and whe 
boiling ; and then tollowed the remaining witnesses, each | late we arose to depart, Eudo accompanied me to ths 
sprinkled with holy water as he entered the church, and | very spot. There he accused me of having robbed you 
presented with the Gospels, which he wastokiss. These | house, without calling them to share the plunder, and be 
were raised on either side of the nave, and between them, | seized the chain. We fought: I meant not to kill him , 
supported by a crook, over a clear charcoal fire, hung | but, on the ware of adying man, he was killed in bis 
the vessel of boiling water, from which the accused was | own wrong.’’ 
to snatch a bar of iron, or a stone, immersing his arm The young man fell back exhausted. ‘‘ Take ke 
for the threefold ordeal, up to the elbow. away, and take heed to him,’’ said the chief justiciar to te 

The precious ring, which he believed would effectually | attendants from the House of Cripples; ‘‘ we have pre 
secure him from harm by iron, or steel, was still on the | mised him life and limb, though the boon, methinks, i 
old man’s finger; but as no ring would be allowed to | of little value.’’ 
remain, he snatched it off and concealed it in his bosom. This strange story soon spread throughout Londes. 
‘The vessel is iron, and the bar is iron,’’ said he (for | and great was the marvelling. The house of Galfrd, o 
so they usually were); ‘‘so I am still secure ;’’ and, | the Langbourne, was searched, and much salen sae 
therefore, with a firm step he entered the church. found therein, which being restored to its owner, 

At the door he was met by the priest, who, duly as- | dwelling was set fire to, that, if possible, all —- 
perging him with holy water, walked before him to the | a man who had so disgraced, not only his wo 
place of trial, reading the appointed collect, while many _ but the high office of carlderman, might perish. And® 
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gasious were the fathers of the city that this should be, 
hat in talking of him, they would not even use his real 
same, but spoke of him as ‘‘Johan le Vieux.’’ And 
hus was the story told to Benedict Abbas, that worthy 
epronicler, who has given the outline of it in his book, 
bat calling him Johannes Sene. 

From that worthy chronicler we learn nought of Andrew 
Bucquint, whether he lived or died; but we find, that 
pany, many years after, there was much fame of a holy 
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| man, who preached about in the northern parts of the 
_ kingdom, but who had lost his right hand. Some people said 
_ he had lost it by accident ; others, and they were the most 
numerous, said he had lost it in fighting against the Sara- 
cens; but the lady Edeva de Baynham, having goue to hear 
him preach at the market cross of Northampton, was great- 
ly moved, for she recognised the playmate of her girlhood. 
‘*O,”’ said she, ‘‘ well doth he recall to my mind the days 
of my youth, and the story of the ‘ Hand and the Ring.’ ” 





LORD BYRON. 


BY GEORGE GILFILLAN, AUTHOR OF ** 


Ir is with diffidence that we approach the subject 
of the following sketch. It may seem that to at- 
tempt a new estimate of a character, so thoroughly 
«rutinized, and so widely appreciated as Byron’s, 
js an attempt alike hopeless and presumptuous. 
And if we did approach it with the desire of find- 
ing or saying anything absolutely new, we should 
feel the full force of the objection. But this is 
far from being our ambition. We have decided 


to sketch Lord Byron’s genius for the following | 
. ! 
In the first place, a very narrow is never | 


reasons. 
avery wide, a very particular is seldom a very 
just scrutiny or estimate. In the second place, 
the criticism of single works pouring from the 
press, however acute and admirable, is not 
equivalent to a review of those works taken as 
a whole. A judgment pronounced upon the 
first, second, or third storeys of a building, as 
they successively arise, does not forestal the 
opinion of one who can overlook the completed 
structure. Of Byron’s several writings we have 
every variety of separate critiques, good, bad, and 
indifferent—of his genius, as animating his whole 
works, we have no criticism, either indifferent, 
bad, or good. In the third place, the tumult 
vhieh all Byron’s productions instantly excited, 
the space they cleared and burnt out for them- 
elves, falling like bombshells among the crowd, 
the strong passions they awakened in their 
readers, through that intense personality which 
marked them all, rendered cool appreciation at 
the time impossible. They came upon the public 
like powerful sermons on an excited audience, 
‘Weeping criticism away before them, blotting 
‘at principles of art from the memory of the 
“rerest judges, whose hearts they stormed, whose 
passions they inflamed—at the same time, that 
they sometimes revolted their tastes, and some- 
umes insulted their understandings. At night 
® was intoxication—in the morning calm re- 
n came. But, in the meantime, tlie poet 
vas away, his song had become immortal, and the 
watened arrows were quietly returned to the 
iver again. In the next place, Byron’s life 
tad story formed a running commentary upon his 


*, which tended at once to excite and to be- | 
; His works have now illus- | 
nie ditions : they did not require this while | 

td. Then, his romantic history, partially | 


his readers, 


A GALLERY OF LITERARY PORTRAITS.” 


disclosed, and, therefore, more effective in its in- 
terest—his early, hapless love—his first unfortu- 
nate publication—his Grecian travels—his re- 
sistless rush into fame—his miserable marriage 
—his amours—the glorious backgrounds which he 
| chose for his tragic attitudes, Switzerland and 
'Italy—his personal beauty—his very lameness— 
| the odd and yet unludicrous compound which he 
formed of Vulcan and Venus, of Apollo and 
Satyr—favourite and football of destiny—the 
mysterious spectacle he presented of a most mi- 
serable man, composed of all the materials which 
| make others happy—the quaint mixture of all 
opposites in his character, irreconcilable till in 
the ruin of death—the elaborate and cunning 
| counteraction of every noble gift and accomplish- 
ment by some one fatal defeet—the cloak of 
mystery which he now carefully threw over, and 
now pettishly withdrew from his own character— 
the impossibility of either thoroughly hating, or 
loving, or laughing at him—the unique and many- 
sided puzzle which he thus made, had the effect 
of maddening the public, and of mystifying his 
critics. Hal is charged by Falstaff with giving him 
medicines to make him love him. Byron gave men 
medicines to educe toward himself a mixture of 
all possible feelings—anger, envy, admiration, 
love, pity, blame, horror, and, above all, wonder 
as to what could be the conceivable issue of a 
life so high and so low—so earthly and so un- 
earthly—so spiritual and so sensual—so melan- 
choly and so mirthful, as he was notoriously lead- 
ing. This was the perpetual stimulus to the 
readers of his works—this the eternal face and 
figure, filling the margins of all his pages. This 
now is over. That strange life is lived—that 
knot, too hard and twisted for man, is away else- 
where to be solved—that heart, so differently re- 
ported of by different operators, has undergone 
the stern analysis of death. His works have now 
emerged from that fluctuating and lurid shadow 
of himself, which seemed to haunt and guard them 
all; and we can now judge of them, though not 
apart from his personal history, yet undistracted 
by its perpetual protrusion, In the next place, 














Byron was the victim of two opposite currents in 

the public feeling—one unduly exalting, and the 

other unduly depressing his name—both of which 

have now so far subsided, that we can judge of 
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him out of the immediate or overbearing influence 
of either. And in the last place, as intimated 
already, no attempt has been made since his 
death, either to collect the scattered flowers of 
former fugitive criticism, to be bound in one 
chaplet round his pale and noble brow, or to 





wreathe for it fresh and independent laurels. | 
Moore’s life is a long apology for his memory, | 
such as a partial friend might be expected to | 
make to a public then partial, and unwilling | 
to be convicted of misplaced idolatry. Macaulay’s | 
Critique is an elegant fasciculus of all the fine | 
things which, it had occurred to him, might be said | 
on such a theme—exhibits, besides, the coarse eur- | 
rent of Byron’s life caught in crystal and tinged | 
with couleur de rose, like a foul winter stream | 
shining in ice and evening sunshine—and has | 
many beautiful remarks about his poems; but | 
neither abounds in original views, nor gives, 
what its author could so admirably have given, 
a collection of common opinions on his entire genius 
and works, forming a full-length portrait, ideally 
like, vigorously distinct, and set, in his own un- 
equalled imagery and language, as in a frame of 
gold. 

Our humble endeayour at present is to make 
some small contribution towards a future likeness 
of the poet Byron. And whatever may be the 
effect of our remarks upon the public, and how- 
ever they may or may not fail in starting from 
slumber the “ Coming Man” who shall criticise 
Byron as Thomas Carlyle has criticised Jean 
Paul, and Wilson, Burns: this, at least, shall be | 
ours—we shall have expressed our honest con- | 
victions—uttered an idea that has long lain upon | 
our minds—and repaid, in part, a debt of gratitude | 
which we owe to Byron, as men owe to some | 
terrible teacher, who has at once roused and | 
tortured their minds; as men owe to the thunder- | 
peal which has awakened them, sweltering, at | 
the hour when it behoved them to start on some | 
journey of life and death, | 

We propose to methodise our paper under the | 
following outlines. We would, in the first place, | 
inquire into Byron's purpose. Secondly, into the | 
relation in which he has stood to his age, and the 
influence he has exerted overit. Thirdly, into the 
leading featuresof hisartisticexecution. Fourthly, 
speak of the materials on which his genius fed. 
Fifthly, glance at the more characteristic of his 
works. And, sixthly, try to settle his rank asa 
Poet. We would first ask at Byron the simple 
question, “ What do you mean?” A simple 
question truly, but significant as well, and not 
always very easy to answer. It is always, 
however, our duty to ask it; and we have, in 
general, a right, surely, toexpecta reply. If a 
man come and make us a speech, we are entitled 
to understand his language as well as to see his 
object. If aman administer to us a reproof, or 
salute us with a sudden blow, we have a double 
right to turn round and ask * What's that for ?”’ 
Nay, if a man come professing to utter an 
oracular deliveranc® evén in this case, we expect 
some glimmer of definite meaning and object; | 
and if glimmer there be none, we are justified in | 













| ness ?”’ 


| been penned in blood. 
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concluding that neither has there been ANY Oracle 
“ Oracles speak:” oracles should also thine 
Now, in Byron’s case, we have a man com; 
forward to utter speeches—to administer Ws: 
—to smite the public on both cheeks—jp the 
attitude of an accuser, impeaching man—ofa blag 
phemer, attacking God—of a prophet, expressing 
himself, moreover, with the clearness and the eer. 
tainty of profound and dogmatic conviction ; ana 
we have thus, more than a threefold right to jp. 
quire, what is your drift, what would you have ys 
to believe, or what todo’ Now here, precisely 
we think, is Byron’s fatal defect. He has no gue 
clear, distinct, and overpowering object, as wer 
worthy of, or as has secured the complete concep. 
tration of his splendid powers. His object! Wha; 
is it? Not to preach the duty of universal dos. 
pair; or to inculcate the propriety of an “ act of 
universal, simultaneous suicide ;” else, why did he 
not, in the first place, set the example himself 
and from ‘‘ Leucadia’s rock,” or Etna’s crater, 
precipitate himself, as a signal for the species tp 
follow ; and why, in the second place, did he pro- 
fess such trust in schemes of political amelioration, 
and die in the act of leading on a Revolutionary 
war? Not to teach, nor yet to impugn any system 
of religion ; for if one thing be more certain about 
him than another, it is, that he had no settled 
convictions on such subjects at all—and was only 
beginning to entertain a desire toward forming 
them when the great teacher, Death, arrived 
Nor was his purpose merely to display his own 
powers and passions in imposing aspects: although 
much of this desire mingled with his ambition, 
still he was not altogether a vain attitudinizer, 
There is sterling truth in his taste and style of 
writing—there is sincerity in his anguish—and 
his little pieces, particularly, are the mere wring- 
ings of his heart! Whocan doubt that his brov, 
the index of the soul, darkened as he wrote that 
fearful curse, the burden of which is ‘ Forgive 
The paper, on which was written his 
Farewell to Lady Byron, is still extant, and itis 
all blurred and blotted with his tears. His poem, 
entitled “‘ The Dream,” is as sincere as if it bad 
And was he not sincere 
in sleep, when he ground his teeth to pieces ia 
gnashing them? But his sincerity was not of 
that profound, constant, and consistent kind, 
which deserves the stronger name of earnestness 
It did not answer to the best description in poety 
of the progress of such a spirit, which goes 08— 
‘* Like to the Pontick sea 

Whose icy current and compulsive course 

Ne’er feels retiring ebb, but keeps right on 

To the Propontick and the Hellespont.” 
It was a sincerity such as the falsest and the 
most hollow of men must express when stung @ 
the quick ; for hath not a human sham as well 
as a Jew—‘‘eyes, hands, organs, di 
senses, affections, passions. Is he not fed with the 
same food, and hurt by the same weapons! Hf 
you prick him, does he not bleed? If you 
him, does he not laugh? If you poison him 
he not die? And if you wrong him, does he 2 
revenge ?” Purpose, therefore, in its 
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‘sity, and quiet deep sincerity, was awanting 
is Byron’s character. And this greatly accounts 
for the wreck which he became; and for that 

" _a misery which was wonderful, passing 
the woe of man—which sat down upon his spirit. 
Many accounts have been given of his grief. 

y says that he was a spoiled child. 

Another jn verse declares— 

“The thought that he was greater than his kind 

Had struck, methought, his eagle spirit blind 

By gazing at its own exceeding light.” 
Bat the plain prose and English of it lies in his 
ynion of intensity of power with the want of in- 
tensity of purpose. He was neither one thing, 
nor yet another. Life with him was neither, on 
the one hand, an earnest single-eyed effort, nor 
was it, could it be, a mere display. He be- 
lieved, apd trembled as he believed, that it was a 
vrious thing to die ; but did not sufficiently, if at 
all feel, that it was as serious a thing tolive. He 
vould not struggle: he must shine ; but could 
not be content with mere shining without struggle. 
And hence ill at ease with himself, aimless and 
hopeless, “like the Cyclops—mad with blind- 
ness,” he turned to bay against society—man— 
and the Maker. And hence, amid all that he 
has said to the world—and said so eloquently, and 
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hind it; nor did he move with equal and measured 
steps in its procession. He stood to the age in a 
most awkward and uncertain attitude. He sneered 
at its advancement, and he lent money, and ulti- 
mately lost his life, in attempting to promote it. 
He spoke with uniform contempt, and imitated 
with as uniform emulation, the masterpieces of 
its literature. He abused Wordsworth in public, 
and in private “rolled him as a sweet morsel un- 
der his tongue;”’ or rather, if you believe himself, 
took him as a drastic dose, to purify his bilious 
and unhappy nature, by the strongest contrasted 
element that he could find. He often reviled and 
ridiculed revealed religion, and yet read the Bible 
more faithfully and statedly than most professed 
Christians—made up in superstition what he 
wanted in faith—had a devout horror at begin- 
ning his poems, undertaking his journeys, or par- 
ing his nails on a Friday—and had he lived, 
would probably have ended, like his own Giaour, 
as * Brother Byron,” with hair shirt, and iron- 
spiked girdle, in some Achaian or Armenian con- 
vent. He habitually trampled on, and seems 
sometimes to have really despised, the opinion of 
the public; and yet, in some points, felt it so 
keenly, that, says Ebenezer Elliot, “ he would 
have almost gone into hysterics had a tailor 





said so mournfully, and said amid such wide, and 
silent, and profound attention—he has fold it little | 
save his own sad story. 

I pass, secondly, to speak of the relation in | 
vhich he stood to his age. The relations in | 
which a man stands to his age are perhaps | 
threefold. He is either before it or behind it, | 
or exactly on a level with it. He is either its | 
foreruancr; or he is dragged as a captive at its | 
chariot wheels; or he walks calmly, and step for | 
sep, along with it. We behold in Milton the | 
man before his age—not, indeed, in point of | 
moral grandeur or mental power; for remember, | 
his age was the age of the Puritans, the age of | 
Hampden, Selden, Howe, Vane, and of Crom- | 
vell, who was a greater writer than Milton him- | 
lfi—only, it was with the sword that he wrote— 
and whose deeds were quite commensurate with 
Milton’s words. But in point of liberality of senti- 
ment and width of view, the Poet strode across 
entire centuries, and went, indeed, so far before 
tis contemporaries that he seemed, to many of 
‘hem, to dwindle in the distance. We see in 
Southey the man behind his age, who, indeed, in 
lis youth, took a rash and rapid race in advance, 
bat returned like a beaten dog, cowed, abashed, | 
vith downeast head, and tail between his legs, 
aod remained, for the rest of his life, aloof from 
the great movements of society. We behold in 
bugham one whom once the age was proud to 
“alm as its child and champion, the express | 
‘nage of its bustling, restless, versatile, and on- 
vard character, and of whom we still at least say, 
with a sigh, he might have been the Man of his 
Sime. In which of these relations, is it asked, 

Byron stand to his age? We are forced to 
“Wer, in none of them. He was not before his | 
has m anything, in opinion, or in feeling. He | 
“Rot, in all or many things, disgracefully be- 
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as if in search of 9 wider hell than that 
- it felt itself environed; in others, Misery 


laughed at him.” And although, when the 
Edinburgh Review sought to crush him like a 
worm, he rose from the heel, a fiery, flying 
dragon; yet, to the assaults of the meaner crea- 
tures of the press, he was pervious all over, and 
allowed minnikin arrows, which were beneath his 
laughter, to rouse his rage. Absurd and ludicrous 
the spectacle that of this Laocoon, covered from 
head to foot with the snakes of supernal yen- 
geauce, bearing their burden with deep agonized 
silence, starting and shrieking upon the applica- 
tion of a thorn, which the hand of some puny 
passing malignant had thrust into his foot. In 
one respect we grant that Byron was the spirit of 
the age; he was the representative of its wants, 
its weakness, its discontents, its dark unrest— 


| but not of its aspirations, its widening charity, 


and its hopeful tendencies. His voice was the 
deep vague moan of the world’s dream—his writh- 
ing anguish, the last struggle of its troubled 
slumber ; it has since awaked, or is awakening, 
and, “as a dream when one awakencth,” it is de- 
spising, too much despising, his image. He 
was a beaten man, standing high yet helpless be- 
tween the Old and the New, and all the 
helpless and the hopeless, rallied round him, to 
proclaim him the one-eyed monarch of the blind ; 
say rather to constitute him first magistrate over 
a city in lames—supreme ruler in a blasted and 
ruined realm. In one thing he was certainly a 
prophet; namely, a prophet of evil. As misery 


| was the secret sting of all his inspiration, it be- 


came the invariable matter of all his song. In 
some of his poems, you have Misery contemplat- 
ing ; inothers, Misery weeping aloud; in others, 
Misery revolving and reproducing the past ; 
others, Misery bursting the confines of ie 
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to turn and rend its real or imaginary foes; and 
in others, Misery breaking out into hollow, hope- 
less, and heartless laughter. (What a terrible 
thing is the laugh of the unhappy! It is the 
very “ echo to the seat where sorrow is throned.”’) 
But in all, you have Misery ; and whether he re- 
turns the old thunder in a voice of hundred 
power and majesty, or sings an evening song with 
the grasshopper at his feet—smiles the smile of 
bitterness, or sheds the burning tears of anger— 
his voice still speaks of desolation, mourning, and 
woe; the vocabulary of grief labours under the 
demands of his melancholy genius; and never, 
never more, till this scene of tears and sighs be 
ended, shall we meet with a more authentic and 
profound expounder of the wretchedness of man. 
And as such we deem him to have done good 
service ; first, because he who approaches toward 
the bottom of human woe, proves that it is not al- 
together bottomless, however deep; because, if 
human grief spring from human greatness, in un- 
veiling the grief he is illustrating the grandeur of 
man; and, because, the writings of Byron have 
saved us, in this country, what in France has 
been so pernivious, ‘‘the literature of des- 
peration:” they are a literature of desperation 
in themselves ; they condense, into one volume, 
what in France has been diluted throughout many, 
and, consequently, our country has drained off at 
one gulp, and survived the experiment, the 
poison which our neighbours have been sipping 
for years to their deadly harm. 

Thus, on the whole, we regard Byron neither 
as, in any sense, a creator, nor, wholly, as a 
creature of his period ; but rather, as a stranger 
entangled in the passing stream of its crowd, im- 
perfectly adjusted‘ to its customs, indifferently 
reconciled to its laws—among men, but not of 
them—a man of the world, but not a man of the 
age ; and who has rather fallen furiously through 
it—“‘a wild diver”? spurning the heights, and 
secking the depths—than left on it any deep or 
definite impression. Some men are buried and 
straightway forgotten—shovelled out of memory 
as soon as shovelled into the tomb. Others are 
buried, and from their graves, through the hands 
of ministering love, arise fragrant flowers and 
verdant branches, and thus are they, in a 
subordinate sense, ‘raised in glory.” Others, 
again, lie down in the dust, and though no blos- 
som or bough marks the spot, and though the 
timid shun it at evening-tides, as a spot unbless- 
ed—yet, forgotten it can never be, for there lies 
the record of a great guilty life extinct, and the 
crown of crime sits silent and shadowy on the 
tombstone. This is Byron’s memorial in the age. 
But, as even on Nero’s tomb “ some hand unseen 
strewed flowers,” and as ‘‘ nothing dies but some- 
thing mourns,” let us lay a frail garland upon 
the sepulchre of a ruin—itself a desolation—and 
say Requiescat in pace, as we hurry on. 

I come, thirdly, to speak of the leading features 
of his artistic execution, and the materials which 
his geniusused. And here there are less mingled 


feelings to embarrass the critical contemplator. 
Strong, direct intellect, descriptive force, and 
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personal passion, seem the main elements of 
Byron’s poetical power. He sees clearly he 
selects judiciously for effect from among’ the 
points he does see, and he paints them with : 
pencil dipped in his own fiery heart. He was the 
last representative of the English character of 
mind, His lordly independence and high-spiritiy. 
ness ; his fearless avowal of his prejudices however 
narrow, and passions however coarse ; his eop. 
stant clearness and decision of tone and of style. 
his manly vigour and directness ; his strong un. 
reasoning instinctive sense ; his abhorrence of 
mysticism ; and his frequent caprices—all savoured 
of that literature which had reared Dryden, Pope, 
and Johnson ; and every peculiarity of the Eng. 
lish school seems to have clustered in and around 
him, as its last splendid specimen. Since then our 
higher literature is rapidly charging with the 
German element. Byron was ultimus Roman. 
rum—the last, and, with the exceptions of Shak- 
speare and Milton, the greatest purely English 
poet. His manner had generally all the clearness 
and precision of sculpture ; indeed his clearness 
serves often to disguise his depth. As obscurity 
sometimes gives an air of mystic profundity and 
solemn grandeur to a shallow puddle, so, on the 
other hand, we have seen pools among the moun- 
tains, whose pellucidity made them appear less 
profound, and where every small shining pebble 
was a bright liar as to the real depth of the 
waters, such pools are many of the poems of 
Byron, and, we may add, of Campbell. 

His dominion over the darker passions is one 
of the most obvious features in his poetic charater. 
He rode in a chariot drawn, if we may use the 
figure, by those horses described in the visions of 
the Apocalypse, “ whose heads were as the heads 
of lions, and out of their mouths issued fire, and 
smoke, and brimstone.” And supreme is his 
management of these dreadful coursers. What- 
ever is fiercest and gloomiest in human nature— 
whatever furnace-bosoms have been heated seven 
times hotter by the unrestrained passions and the 
torrid suns of the east and the south—wherever 
man verges toward the animal or the fiend— 
wherever misanthropes have folded their arms, 
and taken their desperate attitude — wherever 
stands “the bed of sin delirious with its dread” 
—wherever devours “ the worm that cannedsleep, 
and never dies”—there the melancholy muse of 
Byron finds a haunt. Driven from a home in his 
country, he finds it in the mansions of all unhappy 
hearts, which open gloomily, and admit him 4 
théir tenant and their bard. To escape from 
one’s-self is the desire of many, of all the muse 
able—the desire of the drunkard, of the opium 
eater, of those who plunge into the vortex of any 
dissipation, who indulge in any delicious dream— 
but it is the singularity of Byron that he @® 
formly escapes from himself into something wort 
and more miserable. His being 
into a darker and more demoniac shape ; he be 
comes an epicure even in wretchedness ; 
supped full of common miseries, and must 
and exhaust imaginary horrors. 


What 
pity that a being so gifted, and that might hare 
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heen so noble, should find it necessary perpetually 
p evade himself! Hence his writings abound, 
more than those of other authors, with lines and 
phrases which seem to concentrate all misery 
yithin them—with texts for misanthropes, and 

for the mouths of suicides. ‘‘ Years all 
yinters’ —What a gasp is that, and how charac- 
teristic of him to whose soul summer had not 
come, and spring had for ever faded! The charge 
of affectation has often been brought against 
Byron's proclamations of personal woe. But no | 
oue, we believe, was ever a constant and consistent | 
hypocrite in such a matter as misery ; and we | 
think we can argue his sincerity, not merely from | 
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‘* Hours of Idleness” was, in one respect, the hap- 
piest hit he ever made: it was fortunate enough 
to attract abuse from the highest critical autho- 
rity in the empire, and thereby stirred his pride, 
and effectually roused his faculties. It required 
a scorching heat to hatch a Byron! In his ‘* Eng- 
lish Bards” he proved himself rather a pugilist 
than a poet. It is the work of a man of Belial, 
“flown with insolence and wine.” His popular 
productions were principally written when he was 
still a favourite son of society, the idol of drawing- 
rooms, and the admired, as well as observed, of 
all observers. ‘* Childe Harold” is a transcrip- 
tion of the serious and publishable part of his 





his personal declarations, but from this fact, that | journal, as he travelled in Greece, Spain, and 


all the characters into whom he shoots his soul | 
are unhappy. Tasso writhing in the dungeon, 
Dante prophecying evil, not to speak of his ima- | 
heroes, such as Conrad, Alp, the Giaour, 

and Childe Harold, betray in what direction ran 

the master current of his soul; and as the bells 

and bubbles upon the dark pool form an accurate 

measurement of its depth, so his mirth, in its 

wildness, recklessness, and utter want of genuine 

gaiety, tells saddest tales about the state of a 

heart which neither on earth nor heaven could 

find aught to cheer or comfort it. 

Besides those intensely English qualities which 
we have enumerated as Byron’s, there sprung out 
from him, and mainly through the spur. of woe, a 
higher power than appeared originally to belong 
to his nature. After all his faculties seemed 
fally developed, and after critics and craniologists 
had formed their unalterable estimate of them, 
he began, as if miraculously, to grow into a loftier 
shape and stature, and compelled these same 
sapient judges, slowly and reluctantly, to amend 
their conclusions. In his “ Cain,” his ‘“* Heaven 
and Earth,’’ and his “ Vision of Judgment,” he 
exhibited the highest form of the faculty divine— 
the true afflatus of the Bard. He seemed to rise 
consciously into his own region; and, certainly, 
for gloomy grandeur, and deep, desolate beauty, 
these productions surpass all the writings of the 
period. Now, for the first time, men saw the 
Pandemonian palace of his soul fully lit, and they 
trembled at its ghastly splendour ; and yet, curi- 
ous it is to remark that those were precisely the 
peems which the public at first received most 
oldly ; and those who shouted applause when he 
issued the two first elegant, but comparatively 
shallow, cantos of “ Childe Harold,” which were 
the reflection of other minds, shrank from him 
when he displayed the terrible riches of his own. 

We can only mention the materials on which 
Byron's genius fed—and, indeed, we must substi- 
tute the singular term—for his material was not 
manifold, but one : it was the history of his own 
heart that his genius reproduced in all his poems. 
fis poetry was the mirror of himself. 

In considering, fourthly, the more characteristic 
of his works, we may divide them into his juvenile 
Mi actions, his popular, and his proseribed works. 

juvenile productions testified to nothing but 
power of his passions, the strength of his 


| 


italy. ‘* The Giaour’” is a powerful half-length 
picture of himself. “ The Bride of Abydos” is a 
tender and somewhat maudlin memory of Greece. 
‘*The Corsair’’ was the work of one fierce fort- 
night, and seems to have brought one period of 
his life, as well as of his popularity, to a glitter- 
ing point. In all this class of his poems we see 
him rather revolving the memory of past, than 
encountering the reality of present, misery. You 
have pensive sentiment rather than quick and 
fresh anguish. But his war with society was 
now about to begin in right earnest ; and in pro- 
phetic anticipation of this, he wrote his “ Pari- 
sina’ and his “ Siege of Corinth.” These were 
the first great drops of the thunderstorm he was 
soon to pour down upon the world ; and in the 
second of these, particularly, there is an electric 
heat and a frenzied haste which proclaims a 
troubled and distracted state of mind. In refer- 
ring his medical advisers to it as a proof of his 
mental sanity, he rather blundered ; for although 
it wants the incoherence, it has the fury, of mad- 
ness. It is the most rapid and furious race he 
ever ran to escape from his own shadow. Then 
came his open breach with English society, his 
separation from his lady, and his growling retreat 
to his Italian den. But ere yet he plunged into 
that pool, where the degradation of his genius, 
and where its power were perfect, he must turn 
round, and close in wilder, loftier measures the 
sad song of ‘‘ Childe Harold,” which in life’s 
summer he had begun; and strange it was to 
mark, in those two last cantos, not only their 
deepened power and earnestness, but their multi- 
plied sorrow. He seemed to have gone away to 
Addison’s “ Mountain of Miseries,” and exchanged 
one burden for a worse—sorrow for despair. He 
had fallen so low, that suicide had lost its charms; 
and when one falls beneath the suicide point, his 
misery is perfect ; for his quarrel then is not with 
life but with being. Yet how horribly beautiful 
his conversation with the dust of empires—with 
the gigantic skeleton of Rome—with the ocean, 
which meets him like that simulacrum of the sea 
which haunted the madness of Caligula—with all 
the mighty miserable in the past—with those 
spirits which he summons from the ‘‘ vasty deep” 
—or with those ill-favoured ones 


‘Who walk the shadow of the Vale of Death.’’ 





*bition, and the uncertainty of his aims. 


His | 


He speaks to them as their equal and kindred 
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spirit. “Hell from beneath is moved to meet 
him at his coming: they speak, and say unto 
him, Art thou become like unto us?” As an- 
other potentate, do those “‘ Anarchs old”—Orcus, 
Hades, and the “ dreaded name of Demogorgon”’ 
—admit him into their chaotick company, and 
make him free of the privileges of their dreary 
realm. 

Having thus taken a last proud farewell of so- 
ciety, with all its forms and conventionalities, he 
turned him to the task of pouring out his én- 
venomed and disappointed spirit in works which 
society was as certain to proscribe as it was to 
peruse ; and there followed that marvellous series 
of poems to which we have already referred as 
his most peculiar and powerful productions—most 
powerful, because most sincere. And yet the 
public proved how false and worthless its former 
estimate of Byron’s genius had been, by denounc- 
ing those, his best doings, not merely for their 
wickedness, but for their artistic execution. It 
is humiliating to revert to the reviews and news- 
papers of that period, and to read the language 
in which they speak of ‘** Cain,” *“‘ Sardanapalus,” 
and the “ Vision ef Judgment,” uniformly treat- 
ing them as miserable fallings-off from his former 
self—beneath even the standard of his “ English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers.” ‘ Cain” we re- 
gard not only as Byron’s noblest production, but 
as one of the finest poems in this or any language. 
It is such a work as Milton, had he been miser- 
able, would have written. There is nothing in 
‘‘ Paradise Lost’’ superior to Cain’s flight with 
Lucifer through the stars, and nothing in Shak- 
speare superior to his conversations with his wife 
Adah. We speak simply of its merits as a work 
of art—its object is worthy of all condemnation: 
that is, to paint a more soured and savage Man- 
fred, engaged in a controversy, not merely with 
himself, but with the system of which he is one 
diseased and desperate member ; in the unequal 
strife overwhelmed, and, as if the crush of Omni- 
potence were not enough, bringing down after 
him, in his fall, the weight of a brother’s blood ; 
and the object of the fable is not, as it ought to 
have been, to show the madness of all selfish 
struggle against the laws of the universe, but to 
more than intimate the poet’s belief, that the laws 
which occasion such a struggle are cruel and un- 
just. There is an unfair distribution of migery 
and guilt in the story. The misery principally 
aecrues to Cain; but a large proportion of the 
guilt is caught, as by a whirlwind, and flies up in 
the face of his Maker. The great crime of the 
poem is not that its hero utters blasphemies, but 
that you shut it with a doubt whether these blas- 
phemies be nottrue. Milton wrote his great poem 
to “ justify the ways of God to man ;” Byron’s 
object seems to be, to justify the ways of man to 
God—even his wildest and most desperate doings. 
The pleading is eloquent, butehopeless. It is the 
bubble on the ridge of the cataract praying not 
to be carried over and hurried on. Equally vain 
it is to struggle against those austere and awful 
laws, by which moments of sin expand into cen- 
turies of punishment, Yet this was Byron's own 





life-long struggle, and one which, like men who 
fight their battles o’er again in sleep, he 

again and again in every dream of his imagina 
tion. 

“ The Vision of Judgment,” unquestionably the 
best abused, is also one of the best, and by no 
means the most profane, of his productions, } 
sprung from the savage disgust produced in jis 
mind by Southey’s “double distilled” cant, jy 
that poem of his on the death of George the 
Third—which reversing the usual case, now lives 
suspended by a tow-line from its caricature, Ay 
other hatred—that of Johnson—that of Burke— 
that of Juvenal—that ofall, save Junius—is tame 
and maudlin compared to the wrath of Byrop 
expressed in this poem. Scorn often has the 
effect of cooling and carrying off rage—but here 
‘*the ground burns frore and cold performs the 
effect of fire.” His very contempt is molten ; his 
tears of laughter, as well as of misery, fall in 
burning showers. In what single lines has he 
concentrated the mingled essence of the coolest 
contempt, and the hottest indignation ! 


‘* A better farmer ne’er brushed dew from lawn, 
A worse king never left a realm undone.”’ 


‘‘When the gorgeous coffin was laid low, 
It seemed the mockery of hell to fold 
The rottenness of eighty years in gold.’’ 


‘** Passion !’ replied the phantom dim, 
‘TI loved my country and I hated him.’ ”’ 


There spoke the authentic shade of Junius, or 
at least, a spirit worthy of contending with him 
for the honour of being the ‘‘ Best Hater” upon 
record. 

And yet, mixed with the strokes of ribaldry, 
are touches of a grandeur which he has rarely, 
elsewhere, approached. His poetry always rises 
above itself, when painting the faded splendour 
wan—the stedfast gloom—the hapless magnani- 
mity of the Prince of Darkness. With perfect 
ease he seems to enter into the soul, and fill up 
the measure and stature of the awful personage. 

It were unpardonable, even in a rapid review, 
to omit all notice of ‘‘ Don Juan,” which, if it 
bring our notion of the man to its lowest point— 
exalts our idea of the Poet. Its great charmis 
its conversational ease. How eoolly, and calmly, 
he bestrides his Pegasus even when he is at the 
gallop. With what exquisitely quiet and quick 
transitions does he pass from humour to pathos, 
and make you laugh and cry at once as you 
in dreams. It is less a man writing, than a maa 
resigning his soul to his reader. To use Scott's 
beautiful figure—* the stanzas fall off as easily 
as the leaves from the autumnal tree ; you 
under a shower of withered gold.” And in spite 
of the endless touches of wit, the general im 
pression is most melancholy; and not Rasselas, Bo 
Timon, casts so deep a shadow on the th 
reader as the “very tragical mirth” of Don Jus® 

In settling, lastly, his rank as a Poet, we may 
simply say, that he must stand, on the 
beneath and apart from the first class of poet 
such as Homer, Dante, Milton, Shakspeare, 04 
Goethe. Often, indeed, he seems to vt 
their company, and to stand among them, 
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» box amid his seniors, measuring himself 
with theif sapérior stature. And, pos- 

ie had he lived, he might have ultimately taken 
bis place amongst them, for it lay in him to have 
jone this. But life was denied him. The wild 
geod of his passions—like his own ‘‘ Mazeppa”— 
aptied him furiously into the wilderness, and 
him down into premature death. And he 


gow must take his place as one at the very head | 


of the second rank of poets, and arrested when he 
#44 towering up toward the first. 

His name has been frequently but injudiciously 
gapled with that of Shelley. This has arisen 


principally from their accidental position, They | 


found themselves together one stormy night in 
the streets, having both been thrust out by the 
strong arm from their homes. One had been 


kicking up a row and kissing the serving-maids ; | 


the other had been trying to reform the family, 
bat in so awkward a fashion, that in his haste he 
had put out all the lustres, and nearly blown up 
the establishment. In that cold, desolate, moon- 
jets night, they chanced to mect—they entered 
into conversation—they even tried, by drawing 
near each other, to administer a little kindly 
warmth and encouragement. Men seeing them 
imperfectly in the lamp-light, classed them together 
astwo dissolute and disorderly blackguards. And, 
alas, when the morning came that might have ac- 
eurately discriminated them, both were found 
lying dead in the streets. In point of purpose— 
temperament—tendency of intellect— poetical 
ereed—feelings—sentiments—habits—and cha- 
racter, no two men could be more dissimilar. And 
the conjunction of their names is almost as incon- 
gruous, as though we should, in comparison, not 
in contrast, speak of Douglas Jerrold and Bap- 
tist Noel—Father Matthew and Professor Wilson 
—Thomas Carlyle and Andrew Marshall of Kirk- 
latilloch—Dr. Brunton and Dr. John Ritchie. 
Weremembera pilgrimage we made some years 
ago to Lochnagar. As we ascended, a mist came 


down over the hill, like a veil dropped by some | 
At length | 
the summit was reached, though the prospect was | 


jealous beauty over her own fair face. 


denied us. Jt was a proud and thrilling moment. 
What though darkness was all around? It 
vas the very atmosphere that suited the scene. 
It was “dark Lochnagar.” And only think 
how fine it was to climb up and clasp its cairn— 
to lift a stone from it, to be in after-time a memo- 
fial of our journey—to sing the song which made 
tt terrible and dear, in its own proud drawing- 
room, with those great fog-curtains floating around 
—to pass along the brink of its precipices—to 
match a fearful joy, as we leant over, and hung 

¥n, and saw from beneath the gleam of eternal 
mow shining up from its hollows, and columns, 


or rather perpendicular seas of mist, streaming up 
tpon the wind— ' 


** Like foam ftom the foused ocean of deep hell, 
every wave breaks on a living shore, 
with the damned, like pebbles—’ 


tinged, too, here and there, on their tops, by 
of sunshine, the farewell beams of the dy- 
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ing day. It was the grandest moment in our 
lives. We had stood upon many hills—in sun- 
shine and in shade, in mist and in thander—but 
never had before, nor hope to have again, such @ 
feeling of the grandeur of this lower universe— 
such a sense of horrible sublimity. Nay, we 
question if there be a mountain in the empire, 
which, though seen in similar circumstances, could 
awaken the same emotions in our minds. It is 
not its loftiness, thongh that be great—nor its 


bold outline, nor its savage loneliness, nor its mist- 


loving precipices, but the associations whieh 


crown its crags with a “peculiar diadem”—its 


identification with the image of a poet, who, amid 


all his fearful errors, had perhaps more than any 


| 








of the age’s Bards, the power of investing all his 
career—vea, to every corner which his fierce foot 
ever touched, or which his genius ever sung—with 
profound and melancholy interest. We saw the 
name Byron written in the cloud-characters 
above us. We saw his genius sadly smiling in 
those gleams of stray sunshine which gilded the 
darkness they could not dispel. We found an 
emblem of his poetry in that flying rack, and of 
his character in those lowering precipiees. We 
seemed to hear the wail of his restless spirit in the 
wild sob of the wind, fainting and struggling ap 
under its burden of darkness. Nay, we could 
fancy that this hill was designed as an eternal 
monument to his name, and to image all those 
peculiarities which make that name for ever iltus- 
trious. Not the loftiest of his country’s poets, he 
is the most sharply and terribly defined. In mag- 
nitude and round completeness, he yields to many, 
in jagged, abrupt, and passionate projection of his 
own shadow, over the world of literature, to none, 
The genius of convulsion, a dire attraction, dwells 
around him, which leads many to hang over, and 
some to leap down his precipices. Voleanic as 
he is, the coldness of wintry selfishness too often 
collects in the hollows of his verse. He lovesto 
the cloud and the thick darkness, and comes “ veil- 
ing all the lightnings of his song in sorrow.” So, 
like Byron beside Scott and Wordsworth, oes 
Lochnagar stand in the presence of his neighbour 
giants, Ben-mac-Dhui, and Ben-y-boord, less 
lofty, but more fiercely eloquent in its jagged out- 
line, reminding us of the via of the forked light- 
ning, which it seems dumbly to mimic, projecting 
its cliffs like quenched batteries against earth and 
heaven, with the cold of snow in its heart, and 
with a coronet of mist round its gloomy brow. ~* 
No poet, since Homer and Ida, has thus, ever- 
lastingly, shot his genius into the heart of one great 
mountain, identifying himself and his song with 
it. Not Horace with Soracte—not Wordsworth 
with Helvellyn—not Coleridge with Mont Blane 
—not Wilson with the Black Mount—not even 
Scott with the Eildons—all these are still common 
property, but Lochnagar is Byron’s own—no poet 
will ever venture to sing it . In its dread 
circle none durst walk but he. His allusions to it 
are not humerous, but its peaks stood often before 
his eye: a recollection of its served more 
to colour his line, than the glaciers of the Alps, 
the cliffs of Jura, or the thunder hills of fear, which 



















































































































he heard in Chimari ; even from the mountains of 
Greece he was carried back to Morven and 
‘*Lochnagar, with Ida, looked o’er Troy.’’ 
Hence the severe Dante-like, monumental, moun- 
tainous cast of his better poetry ; for we firmly 
believe that the scenery of one’s youth gives a 
permanent bias and colouring to the genius, the 
taste, and the style, i. ¢., if there be an intellect 
to receive an impulse, or a taste to catch a tone. 
Many, it is true, bred in cities, or amid common 





scenery, make up for the lack by early travel ; so | 


did Milton, Coleridge, Wilson, &c. But who 
may not gather, from the tame tone of Cowper’s 
landscapes, that he had never enjoyed such oppor- 


| 
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tunities ? And who, in Pollok’s powerful but g 
poem, may not detect the raven hue which a steril, 
moorland scenery had left upon his mind? 

not, again, the glad landscape of the Howe of 
the Mearns, and the prospect from the s 

ing Hill of Garvock, left a pleasing trace upon the 
mild pages of Beattie’s Minstrel’ Did not Cojj, 
colour the genial soul of its poet? Has not the 
scenery of “ mine own romantic town’’ made much 
of the prose and poetry of Sir Walter Scott what 
it is ? So, is it mere fancy which traces the stream 
of Byron’s poetry in its light and its darkness, jt, 
bitterness and its brilliance, to this smitten rock 


in the wilderness—to the cliffs of Lochnagar? 
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BY SIR THOMAS DICK LAUDER. 


Or all the burghs in Scotland, we know of no 
one, possessing a character and an appearance 
so entirely and exclusively its own, as Peebles. 
Altogether different from the majority of such 
towns, that generally look like paltry portions 
of the suburbs of the capital which have ram- 
bled forth into the country, Peebles has a cer- 
tain indescribable air of rurality hanging over 
it, which is quite refreshing to the poor wight 
who may escape thither, for a brief space, after 
having been long “in populous city pent.” It 
is impossible for a brother of the angle to ap- 
proach it, without thinking of the rod and reel 
and wicker basket ; and yet we are not quite sure 
that many very great angling feats have been 
accomplished here, except by the famous Piper 





of Peebles, mentioned by Sir Walter Scott; yet it | 


certainly possesses all the apparent advantages 
that an angler could desire. We have always been 
filled with the idea, that a certain innocent sim- 
plicity seems to hover over it, the purity of which 
is not impaired by any considerable spirit of 
manufacture; whilst at the same time, no sha- 
dow of rusticity seems to fall upon it—but on 
the contrary, the ghost of the aristocratic taste 
and manners of the Vieille Court, seems to stalk 
along its thinly peopled streets, and to loiter 
about its quaint looking houses and gardens, and 
the frequent Gothic ruins of its religious edifices, 
as if the embodied influences which descended 
on it in those ages long gone by, when our kings 
delighted to sojourn here, were still pleased sadly 
to wander about among the scenes of its former 
merriment and festivity. 

The approach to Peebles from the north, or 
Edinburgh direction, becomes very pretty, as the 
road falls into, and runs down the glen of the 
Athelstoun or Eddlestone Water, an important 
tributary of the Tweed, as it is, itself, fed by a 
great many small streams. There are a good many 
pretty residences along its banks, and cultivation 
and planting have been carried to a great extent, 
Among these may be mentioned Portmore, Harcus, 
Darnhall, Cringletie, Chapelhill, Rosetta, Venlaw. 





Of these, perhaps, the most interesting of the 
whole, will be found to be that of Dearn or Darn. 
hall, built some time previous to the year 1715 
by Sir Alexander Murray of Blackbarony, Bar. 
onet. This Sir Alexander was a character of 
great magnificence. The site of the old house is 
on the slope of a narrow ravine, with its side to 
the rill at the bottom. <A grand avenue of limes 
and pines led from the village of Athelstone up 
to the mansion, its upper extremity being cut out 
of the bank. But alas! the mound with most of 
the limes and pines are now gone. 

The magnificence of Sir Alexander, who was 
the lastof that line of the Murrays of Blackbarony, 
was not to be matched. He had travelled mueh 
abroad, and, especially, he had been for some time 
at the Court of Lisbon; and so it was, that he felta 
desire to give to his countrymen some taste of the 
grandeur which he had witnessed in foreign parts, 
and accordingly, when he had to give an enter- 
tainment, he, in addition to his own servants, 
collected together all his tenants and villagers, 
whose services he could command, and putting 
them into suits of livery which he kept for the 
purpose, and having well drilled them to hold up 
their heads and to look big, he planted them in 
two rows, one on each side of the avenue, all the 
way from the public road of the village of Athel- 
stone to the door of the mansion, the back of each 
man being placed opposite to the trunk of a limeor 4 
pine-tree so that, in the event of rain falling, their 
clothes should be in some degree saved from the 
wet,"by the overhanging foliage. There these 
figures stood stiff and motionless and silent, 
spiring awe into the hearts of the astounded 
guests who approached the house between them. 
On their arrival, they were ushered, by the real 
domestics of the Baronet’s establishment, into the 
drawing-room, and after a sufficient time 
elapsed for the whole company to assemble, od 
strange, scraping, shuffling sort of noise w™ 
heard from the passage, which grew louder as it 
advanced, until the door was thrown ope? 


‘the great Blackbarony himself entered the 
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dressed out with all the grandeur of a 
on Prince, and rubbing and shuffling his 


feet on the floor as he proceeded up the room, | 
mach to the astonishment of his guests, who. 


jin no way account for a mode of walking 


¢hich had neither elegance nor dignity in it. At_ 
length, however, it came out, that the then King | 


of Portugal was afflicted with a weakness in his 


legs, which disabled him from raising his feet 


from the ground, and compelled him to shuflle 
slong the floor in this way; and, that Sir 
Alexander had adopted this practice, to show his 
Courtly manners, and his intimacy with the Por- 
tuguese Monarch.—This water of Eddlestone 


has in its vicinity many remains of ancient camps, | 


as well as of Druidical worship. The old castle 
of Shieldgreen at the head of the Soonhope-Burn, 
to the eastward of Winkstone, is alofty ruin of a 

Jace, which seems to have been of some considera- 
tion in the olden time. 
property of the Lauder family. 

Asit approaches the Tweed, the Athelstone 
divides the town of Peebles into two parts.— 
The valley of the Tweed here expands into a 
large and fertile plain, where the agriculture is | 
exeellent, the hedges trimly kept, and where 
young, thriving, and well-grown plantations are 
rising in all directions, especially on the slopes | 
and declivities of the hills. The late father and _ 
brother of the present Sir Adam Hay, Bart., | 
largely contributed to the enrichment and em- | 
lellishment of the country in this way. This_ 
extensive stretch of plain, to the south, is con- | 
nected with the town by a bridge of five arches, 
which is so ancient, that the history of its eree- | 
tion is altogether lost. The site of the town is_ 
remarkably healthy, and it is a good deal fre- | 
quented by families of the better sort, for the 
education of their children, 

But we have most delight in going back to its | 
olden time, when; during many reigns, it was a 
favourite place of recreative retreat for our | 
Seottish monarchs. Antiquaries have been so 
busy, that they seem to have upset the claim of our 
King James the Ist., to the authorship of the 
ancient poem, called ‘* Peblis to the Play ;” and | 
ifso, then ‘‘ Christis Kirk of the Grene,” must 
heeessarily go with it. And yet, the mere cir- | 
fumstance that the hospital of St. Leonard’s, 
founded a little way down the Tweed, for infirm 
and indigent persons, was given, in 1427, by that 
monarch to his confessor, would seem to sup- 
port the truth of the legend that the king was 


much attached to this place as a residence, as _ 


vell as that he, well known to be a poet, was in 


reality the author of both the poems we have men- 
lioned, 


“ At Beltane, quhen, ilk bodie bownis, 
To Peblis to the Play ; 

lo heir the singin and the soundis, 
The solace, suth to say ; 

Be firth and @rest furth the found ; 
Thay graythit tham full gay; 

God wait that wald, thay do that stound, 
For it was their feist day, 

thay said 

Of Peblis to the Play,” ‘ 


The poem of « Christis Kirk of the Grene,” is 


Heathpool was an ancient | 
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remarkable in its turn for its allusion to that of 
_“ Peblis to the play.” 
** W'es nevir in Scotland, hard nor sene ~ 
Sie dansing nor deray, 
Nouthir at Falkland on the Grene, 
Nor Pebillis at the Play, 
As wes of wowaris, as I wene, 
At Christis’ Kirk on ane day: 
Thair came our Kitties, weshen clene, 
In thair new kirtillis of gray, 
Full gay, 
At Christis’ Kirk of the Grene that day.” 

On his return from his long imprisonment in 
England, James was struck with the great de- 
ficiency which his subjects exhibited, in com- 
parison with the English, in the use of archery. 
Ile did every thing to amend this evil, by the 
publication of acts for the encouragement of its 
practice, by threatening penalties on the one hand, 
and offering prizes on the other, and calling ridi- 
cule to his aid, he is supposed to have written this 
poem, which may be considered throughout, as a 
satire upon the awkwardness of the Scottish 
peasantry in the management of the bow. A 
silver arrow was long shot for annually here, each 
winner having the right to attach his silver medal 
to it, recording his triumph. And this is still 
preserved in the possession of the Magistrates. 


| Archery throve considerably under this patriotic 


monarch, but after his murder, in 1437, it again 
declined, and this'the more so, owing to the dis- 
covery and use of gunpowder, and we find that 
his successor, James the II., in a statute in 1557, 
prohibited the amusements of golf and football, 
that these sports might not interfere with the 
practice of the hackbut, arquebuss, and match- 
lock, which were now substituted at the Waipon- 
schawings, for the bow and arrow. We believe, 
however, that the Royal Company of archers of 
the Queen’s Body Guard for Scotland, annually 
repair to Peebles, to shoot for the prize. On the 
opposite side of the river, was the King’s moor, 
where the ancient tournaments were held, and 
where the horse-races, and all the other games 
belonging to ‘* Peblis to the Play,” took place, and 
there the people were wont to be assembled down 
to a very late period, for the weaponschawings 
annually, in the months of June and October. 


An accurate account was taken of the appearance 


of each of the Barons, with the number of their 


| followers, and the state of their horses and arms: 


and one of these documents, dated the 15th June, 
1627, which is still preserved, is extremely curious; 


we give one entry only, as a sample of the rest, 


“Sir Archibald Murray, of Darnhall, well horsed, 
with a callet, accompanied with forty-two horse- 
_men, with lances and swords, ten jacks and steel 
_bonnetts, within the parishes of Kilbucko and 
| Eddleston.” 
| In the 13th year of the reign of Alexander IIL, 
/a very magnificent, ancient, stone cross, was dug 
"up at Peebles; beside it were found the relies of a 
human body, contained within a shrine, and sup- 
_ posed to be those of St. Nicholas; and, in conse- 
| quence of this discovery, the King built a stately 
_Charch, in honour of God and the Holy Cross. 
| From this time downwards, the Sovereigns of 
Scotland, were all, more or less, in the habit of 
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resorting to Peebles for retirement, for hunt- 
ing, and for other rural amusements ; as well as 
in their way to and from Ettrick Forest. And 
the names of particular places, still existing, 
prove the importance of Peebles as a seat of re- 
ligion, as well as having been that of royalty ; 
for wehavethe King’s meadows, the Dean’s house, 
the Virgin inns, the Usher's wynd, the King’s 
house, the King’s orchards, and above all, the 
Cuinzee nook, or the place where a mint must 
have stood. Buchanan, in his history of Scot- 
land, tells us, that Lord Darnleyretired to Peebles 
with his attendants, to avoid the fury of the 
Queen’s jealousy and the courtiers’ envy. And he 
uneonsciously proves to us the high state of civiliza- 
tion to which the town had at that time reached, 





that King Henry was speedily obliged to retire 
from it. As we do not profess, in following out 
our present plan, to give an account of all the 
towns which may be found on the banks of the 
rivers, we are describing, we should not have 
dwelt so long upon Peebles, but for the singular 
air of decayed royalty that hangs over it, and 
which so strangely blends with its perfect sim- 
plicity and rurality. 

Before quitting Peebles, we must not fail to 
notice a short but romantic legend connected 
with it which, we believe, owes its preservation 
to Sir Walter Scott. A daughter of the proud 
Earl of March, then the Lord of Neidpath castle, 
having accidentally met with a son of the Laird 
of Tushielaw, in Ettrick Forest, a strong mutual 
passion arose between them ; a stop was put to 
their alliance by the parents of the lady, who 
thought that the match by no means befitted her 
quality. Filled with despair, the young man went 
abroad, and the result of his absence was, that 
the affliction of the young lady produced a deep 
consumption. The fond but foolish father, in 
the hope of saving his daughter's life, at last 
signified his wishes to the family of Tushiclaw, 
that the young man might be recalled, and that 
his union with his daughter should be solemnized, 
so soon as the lady’s convalescence should admit 
of it. The effect upon the lady’s health seemed 
to be magical, but alas! it was but in appearance 
only. Eager to catch the first glimpse of her 
lover on the day he was expected, she ordered 
that she should be carried down from Neidpath 
to a house in Peebles, which belonged to the 
family, and there, laid at her ease on cushions on 
a balcony, she sat expecting him. So acute 
was her sense of hearing, that she distinguished 
his horse’s footsteps at an ineredible distance. 
The young man cate riding briskly on, burning 
with eagerness to be in his lady’s arms; and so in- 
tent was he on this object, and so filled with this 
one engrossing thought, that he never cast an eye 
on the balcony, or if he did, it was utterly to dis- 
regard a form and face which fell disease had 
now rendered difficult to recognize. On he rode, 
gaily and quickly to Neidpath. The lady, alas! 
unable to support the shock, fell back in the arms 
of her attendants, and died without a struggle. 

Following the gentle course of the Tweed down- 
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wards from Peebles, we find its level] banks ea. 
riched with the plantations, parks, and 
grounds of Kerrfield on the left, and K; 
meadows on the right. Hayston, the more 

seat of the Hays, occupies a picturesque nook at 
some distance to the southward, towards the foot 
of the hills, which here send dowa several small 
feeders to the Tweed. The old riven Peel Tower 
of Horsburgh occupies a green knoll on the left 
bank, it is the ancient seat of a very old family 
the Horsburghs of that ilk. It is an extremely 
picturesque object to look at, and the view from 
it is very beautiful. On the right bank, the 
woods of Kailzie hang on the slope of the risj 
grounds, and give evidence of a considerable ex. 


| penditure both of taste and of money. Again, 
by telling us, that it was so full of expert thieves | 


before reaching the little watering place of Inner. 
leithen, which the public, we believe, without 
much justice or reason, have chosen to identify 
with the fictitious St. Ronans, we have the place 
of Glen Ormiston on the left bank, and Cardrona 
on the right. 

The Leithen is a pretty considerable stream, 
and, rising in the northern heights which bound 
the county of Edinburgh, it has a fine run of 
above six miles, through the parish of the same 
name, ina pretty narrow glen between pastoral 
hills, till it joins the I'weed. The height of the 
hills is considerable, that of Windlestraw Law is 
2,295 feet. The Leithen is a fine trouting river, 
and the village of Innerleithen is a great place 
of resort for anglers, where they may command 
the choice of that river, or the Quair, or the 
Tweed. But, indeed, the smallest burns among 
the hills connected with the Tweed, will be found 
to afford panniers full of fine trout to the skilful 
angler who knows when to take their streams at 
the proper time, and in the right condition; and 
there can be few pleasures, of the simple kind, 
which can excel the delight of wandering alone 
through these solitary wildernesses of heath— 
guided by the thread of the little stream only, 
and, dropping, as you move onwards, a shortened 


| line over its banks, finding yourself ever and anon 
_ yoked with a fish, that compels you, in prudenee, 


to give him somewhat of his own way, and alittle 
indulgence in the music of the reel, before you 
begin to think of drawing him gently near you, 
in order to lay your hands upon him. How agree 
ably does the lid of your willow basket utter 1+ 
peculiar gently creaking sound, in weleome to the 
panting captive, as you open it to insert him 
among those who have been placed there before 
him; and all this oceurs among the solitude of 
Nature—the bleat of a lamb from the hill-side, 
the hum of a bee from a heather bell, being # 
that may tell of the vicinity of animal life. There 
are regular games held at Innerleithen 

the superintendance of the St. Ronan’s Club, 
amongst other prizes, I believe, one is give? 
competition among the anglers @r the best 

ful of trout. The mineral spring here is @ 
resofted to, and, consequently, the village } 
has had some good houses added to it. Its sitee 
tion at the narrow mouth of the glen is 
pleasing and sequestered, 
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We must now cross the Tweed to its right 
yank, in order to investigate the scene— 


“Where Quair, wild wimpling ‘mang the flowers, 
Runs down yon wooded glen, Jassie.”’ 

river and its tributaries and glens are 

ly beautiful, and, in many places, very 
wild. The run of the Quair itself is about three or 
joar miles. It has its source in Glendean’s Banks, | 
shich form a chasm about half a mile in length, | 
aod from two hundred to three hundred feet in 
yeight. Its precipices are remarkable for pro- 
jecing falcons of a superior flight and courage. 
There are several quiet, rural, and romantic soli- 
tades to be found here, and we may particularly | 





notice Glen, the property of Mr. Allan above | 
which yawns the fearful chasm of Gams-cleugh. | 
Bat that which gives most interest to the scenery | 
here is its association with ‘‘ the Bush aboon Tra- 

quair,” which indeed has, in reality, now dwindled 

wacomparatively insignificant object, being re- 

duced to a few lonely looking bireh trees standing 

inathin clump, at a considerable height on the 

face of the hill. Doubtless, the grove was thicker 

and more shady at least, if it was not more ex- 

tensive, at the time when young Murray of Philip- 

haugh, having crossed the intervening mountain- 

vilds, first met at this place, with the lovely Lady 

Margaret Stewart, a daughter of the house of 
Traquair, and became deeply enamoured of her. 

If the verses that are wedded to the ancient 

meledy are in any way truly descriptive of the 

sentiments of the parties, it would appear that 

the lady must have received the gallant voung 

Philiphaugh’s addresses with gracious smiles at 

frst, so as to fill his bosom with the best hopes, 

bat whether he had presumed rather too much in 

this his first interview, or that the lady was 

naturally a flirt, must be matter of mere con- 

jecture. 


“Hear me, ye nymphs and every swain, 

I'll tell how Peggy grieves me; 

Though thus I languish and complain, 
Alas, she ue’er believes me. 

My vows and sighs, like silent air, 
Unheeded, never move her; 

The bonny Bush aboou Traquair, 
Was where IJ first did love her, 


That day she smiled and made me glad, 
No maid seemed ever kinder; 

I thought myself the luckiest lad, 
So sweetly there to find her. 

I tried to soothe my amorons flame, 
In words that I thought tender ; 

If more there passed, I’m not to blame, 
I meant not to offend her. 


Yet now she scornful flies the plain, 
The flelds we then frequented ; 

Ife’er we ineet, she shows disdain, 

ue looks as ne’er acquainted. 

lhe bonny bush bloomed fair in May, 
Its sweets I'll aye remember, 

But now her frowns make it decay ; 
It fades as in December. 


Ye Rural Powers, who hear my strains, 
Why thus should Peggy grieve me ? 
1. make her partner in my pains; 
lben let her smiles relieve me, 
hot, my love will turn despair, J 

My passion no more tender ; 

I'll leave the Bush aboon Traquair, 

To lonely wilds I'll wander,’ 
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Unfortunately, neither poet nor historian, that 


| we wot of, has left us the smallest clue to what the 


issue ot this love affair really was, and under these 
circumstances, it appears to us to hold out strong 
temptation to the fiction-monger to work out from 
it his own romantic tale of mingled distress and 
happiness. 

The ancient house of Traquair itself forms a 
very important and striking feature in the angle 
between the two streams, and in the midst of the 
combined scenery of the Quair and the Tweed. 
It raises its venerable head out of the fine old 
timber in which it is embosomed, and looks 
sternly over the vale, like a battle-seamed war- 


rior, contented to enjoy his repose, but quite 
| ready to be roused up toeaction in the event 


of circumstances demanding it. The building, 
indeed, when viewed at a distance, appears 
to be more important than it really is when ap- 
proached ; for then it is found to be considerably 
raised by an artificial terrace, so that the height 
of absolute masonry is not so great as might at 
first sight be imagined, and yet there is enough 
in reality to warrant the description in a note on 
Dr. Pennecuik, which says, “ Traquair House, 
the seat of the noble Earl of that name, is a large 
and ancient building, on the banks of Tweed and 
Quair. The venerable, yet elegant appearance 
of this house, or rather palace, as Dr. Pennecuik 
terms it, has not less the air of royal grandeur, 
than the extensive policy and gardens have of 
taste and judgment. It is not particularly known 
at what time, or by whom, the oldest part of this 
noble structure was built. Part of it is of very 
remote antiquity, built on the banks of the Tweed, 
easily defensible from that side, and might pos- 
sibly, in the days of hostility, be properly guarded 
on the other. It was in the form of a tower.” 
Chambers tells us that “the great additions to 
the ancient tower, which caused the house to as- 
sume its present unfortress-like aspect, were made 
in the reign of Charles L., by John Earl of Tra- 
quair, Lord High Treasurer of Scotland under 
that monarch.” We must say that we felt it to 
be a place replete with interest. Even the par- 
tial symptoms of disorder or decay, which we ob- 
served both within and without doors, heightened 
the effect of this. The policy, as the note we 
have already quoted, more Scotico designates the 
pleasure grounds, has grown up very much into a 
wilderness, amongst which there are some of the 
finest yews anywhere to be seen. When we 
visited the place, we had the good fortune to fall 
in with Lord Traquair’s chaplain, the earl himself 
not being in Scotland at the time, and this kind 
and hospitable ecclesiastic ofthe Romish Church, to 
which this noble family has unremittingly adhered, 
gave us full license to indulge all the curiosity of 


antiquarian research with which we were filled, 


We visited every part of this curious house— 
curious from its many strange passages and stairs, 
and singular apartments and minute closets. 
Some of the furniture was old; but one very riehly 
carved morceau, the cradle of James 1V., under. 
went our minutest inspection, as being one of the 
most interesting objects we had met with, But if 
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we possessed the means of giving an outline of the 
unpretending and truly genuine hospitalities of this 
house—as they were administered, generation af- 
ter generation, by its successive noble proprietors, 
during a long course of ages—we should, as we 
most conscientiously believe, be enabled to pro- 
duce a series of graphic scenes, many of which 
would be infinitely touching to the human heart, 
as we have had full occasion to guess at from the 
slight sketches which we, from time to time, re- 
ceived from our grandfather of his experience of, 
and participation in, its hospitalities, during his 
acquaintance, as a young man, with what were 
then considered to be the ancient usages of the 
noble House of Traquair. 

Old Pennecuik himself, in parting with Tra- 
quair, breaks out into the following verses, which, 
as a specimen of his poetry, we all the more con- 
sider ourselves as bound in honour to give to our 
readers, after the consideration that we have so 
abundantly availed ourselves of his prose :— 


“‘ On fair Tweedside, from Berwick to the Bield, 

Traquair, for beauty, fairly wins the field, 

So many charms, by nature and by art, 

Do there combine to captivate the heart, 

And please the eye, with what is fine and rare ; 

Few other seats can match with sweet Traquair.’’ 
And, after leaving it, he hastens to conclude his 
account of the Tweed, and of Tweeddale or Peebles- 
shire, by telling us that, ‘“‘on the other side is 
the Pirn, which was the residence of the chief of 
the name of Tait; after which follow the Haugh- 
head Bole—the Scrogbank— Kirnaw — Purvis- 
hill—Caverton—Gatehope Knowe—and Gate- 
hope Burn, where Tweeddale ends, and marches 
with the sheriffdom of Selkirk, or the Forest.” 
And as we know that none of these are objects of 
any peculiar interest, we shall now proceed to 
trace the Tweed into the Romantic Forest. 

But before doing so we must notice the pleas- 
ant modern residence of Lord Elibank on its right 
bank, and still more, Elibank Tower, the an- 
cient strongheld of his ancestors. The general 
scenery of the river here is that of prettily, though 
not grandly, shaped hills of fine green pasture, and 
the ruin in question stands high up on the gentle 
slope of one of these, there being no wood nearer 
to it than on the immediate bank of the river. 
This castle consisted of a double tower, sur- 
rounded by its outworks and subordinate buildings. 
Attached to it was a beautiful terraced garden, 
which encompassed it on the south and west sides, 
and one may easily imagine, that when the hill- 
sides were covered with their due proportion of 
forest, and when these terrace gardens were in trim 
order, and when knights and ladies gay were at 
all times furnishing the:n with living figures, the 
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(To be continued.) 


scene altogether would be very different, yy Det 
founded by Sir Gideon Murray, the father of the 
first Lord Elibank, and directly descendeq from 
the renowned family of Blackbarony, it was * 
least repaired and enlarged by him. He was al. 
together a very remarkable man, and so 

able for the judicious management of his affy; 
that when James VI. came to Scotland to visit hig 
northern subjects, Sir Gideon was chosen as the 
fittest individual to manage and control the ey. 
penditure consequent on the expedition. By 
whilst we cannot afford to go into any general ae. 
count of the merits of Sir Gideon in this P 
there is an anecdote connected with him which 
cannot be too often recorded, as it is richly illus. 
trative of the manners of the times. 

A feud had for some time existed between the 
Murrays and the Scotts. In prosecution of this, 
William Scott, son of the head of the family of 
Harden, stole, with his followers, from his Border 
strength of Oakwood Tower on the river Ettriek, 
to lead them on a foray against Sir Gideon of Eli. 
bank. But Sir Gideon was too much on his guard 
for his enemies, and having fallen on them as 
were driving off the cattle, he defeated them, took 
them prisoners, and recovered the spoil. His 
lady having met him on his return, and congra- 
tulated him on his success, ventured to ask him 
what he was going to do with young Harden. 
“ Why, strap him up to the gallows-tree, to be 
sure,’ replied Sir Gideon. ‘“ Hout na, Sir 
Gideon,” said the considerate matron, ‘ would 
you hang the winsome young Laird of Harden, 
when ye have three ill-favoured daughters t 
marry ¢” “Right,” answered the baron, “he 
shall either marry our daughter, mickle-mouthed 
Meg, or he shall strap for it.” When this alter. 
native was proposed to the prisoner, he at first 
stoutly preferred the gibbet to the lady; butas 
he was led out to the fatal tree for immediate 
execution, the question began to wear a different 
aspect, and life, even with mickle-mouthed Meg, 
seemed to have a certain sunshine about it very 
different from the darkness of that tomb to which 
the gallows would have so immediately consigned 
him. He married Meg, and an excellent wile 
she made him, and they lived for many yearsé 
happy couple, and Sir Walter Scott came by 
deseent from this marriage. Would we could 
transfer to these pages the animated sketch of 
this scene by our friend Mr. Charles Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe, which, we believe, hangs at Abbotsford, 
where a few bold lines so perfectly convey the 
whole humour, not only of the subject, but of the 
individual characters, as to leave all verbal de 
scription quite in the background. 
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At first sight it might be somewhat difficult to 
-.o what reasonable motive could have in- 
jgced another foreign writer, however able and 
yeomplished, to assume “The Protector and his 
*asatheme. So much has been written, 
and admirably written, upon the subject, especi- 
ally of late, that very little, it might be presumed, 
mained to be said by Dr. Merlet D’Aubigneé. 
jccordingly, of original facts, or the fruit of re- 
newed and careful historical research, we find little 
or nothing—absolutely nothing ; and apart from 
one grand and leading idea, the key to the work, 
hich we shall immediately explain, quite as little 
of original thought, or appreciation of the charac- 
ter of Cromwell. 

With the remarkable work of Carlyle fresh in 
the mind of every reader, although there were no 
other obstacle, it must be admitted, that Dr. 
Merle has assumed no easy task, Of this he is fully 
sensible ; and the magnitude of the undertaking, 
and fear of failure appear, from his deprecatory 
introduction, to have increased upon him. Thismo- 
dest apprehension leads to numerous preliminary 
explanations and apologies. What has grown 
into a work was originally, it appears, intended 
for an article in a continental Review ; but—to ac- 
cept the explanation of the author—as he proceed- 
ed, he came to feel it to be his duty to rectify the 
common opinion with regard to Cromwell’s reli- 
gious character ; in brief, to compose an elabo- 
rate vindication and laudation of The Lord Pro- 
teetor, to do which, with effect, it was necessary 
to quote largely from his letters and speeches, as 
these are found in Carlyle’s volumes. If left to 
form our own judgment of the motives which led 
Dr. Merle to expand his work, motives besides 
those common ones which induce men of letters to 
¥rite and publish books, we would have said, that 
he wished to give to Protestant Europe an Anti- 
Catholic rallying-ery—a_ battle-word against 
Popery, in the name and memory of Cromwell. 
In England, at all events, the opinion formed of 
the character of The Protector is neither so low, 
hor yet so erroneous, as Dr. Merle D’ Aubigné has 
agsumed. Men of every party, and even the most 
bigoted Catholics, or fanatical High-churchmen, 
allow Cromwell to have been the most able of 
Matesmen, a great military commander, and even 
4 true patriot ; to whom the honour and glory of 
his country were ever dear, and who exalted both. 
Few will now stigmatize Cromwell as a religi- 
ows hypocrite, though policy made him, like other 
political leaders, sometimes temporize among hos- 
tile sects, or, when hard pushed, evade sincere ex- 
planation, by shrouding his real sentiments and 
vishes in a mystical jargon, only too familiar to 
religious men in his age, No man could declare 


genuine sentiments more freely, forcibly, and 
thts 
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roundly, when it so pleased him; and if he some- 
times chose to involve himself in the fame and 
smoke of solemn words, either to render his real 
meaning unintelligible or double-handled, it is not 
always easy to clear such obscure or oracular 
utterances from every shade of seeming hypo- 
crisy. 

It ought to satisfy the most unqualified ad- 
mirers of Cromwell, that, in public affairs, he 
was no greater hypocrite than the ablest and 
most upright and consummate politicians have 
generally been, and in religion no hypocrite in 
any discernible degree, when read and judged 
in the true spirit of his age. If Lord Brougham, 
Sir Robert Peel, or Lord John Russell were 
to hold forth in Parliament in the language of 
Cromwell, there would be little hesitation in 
pronouncing each of them a thorough hypocrite ; 
though, on the other hand, he would be rash 
or uncharitable, who, from their avoidance of 
the Puritanic phraseology of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, would set them down as men without re- 
ligion. 

The character of Cromwell as a politician, a 
patriot, and a hero, as a man of strong devo- 
tional feelings, and one, free—like, thank Heaven! 
the great majority of civilized mankind—from 
gross vices, being now tolerably well understood, 
little was left to any new biographer, save to ascer- 
tain the precise degree in which this great man 
possessed the distinguishing graces of a private 
Christian, and a Christian ruler. And Dr. M. 
D’ Aubigné, labouring very hard to establish the re- 
ligious character of the Protector, leaves this chosen 
and honoured instrument in the hand of Provi- 
ence, this great man—for great he was—immea- 
surably below many and many a humble, obscure 
Christian—if there be but one all-perfect pattern 
and model of the Christian virtues and graces. 
It is, then, his hostility to the Roman Catholic 
faith, shown chiefly, it is alleged, upon religious 
grounds, that Dr. Merle considers the leading ob- 
ject of Cromwell’s life, as it was his crowning 
glory to have been, not alone the Protector of 
the Reformed Religion in England, but of Euro- 
pean Protestantism. On this absorbing and inter- 
minable subject of Popery our author is an avowed 
alarmist ; and, without sharing in his fears, his 
readers may admit, to the fullest extent, his state- 
ments concerning the zeal and activity of the mo- 
dern Romish propagandists ; though, at the same 
time, they may be no more afraid of the authority 
of the Pope being unduly extended over Great 
Britain, than that the altars of Jupiter will be 
again set up in Rome. Dr. Merle D’Aubigné 
fancies he perceives a crisis approaching in Bri- 
tain, and involving all Protestant Europe, pre- 
cisely similar to that which occurred in England 
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in the middle of the seventeenth century—an in- 
sidious attempt, by Rome and her cohorts, to 
reconquer England, and thus to triumph over 
the principles of the Reformation in every land. 
He makes little, or but slight account of the po- 
litieal elements which incited, or rather produced, 
the civil wars of the seventeenth century, nor con- 
siders that the struggle was as much—and, 
in truth, far more—against arbitrary power, over- 





stretched prerogative, than against Popery. He > 


regards the great Rebellion almost solely as 
a religious war, which England, he imagines, 
may soon again be called upon to renew, with, 
alas! no Cromwell to direct her councils and 
lead her armies. Him God raised up to crush 


and destroy royalty, which had grown into the | 


stronghold of Popery, and to become the cham- 


pion and bulwark of the Reformed Religion. We | 


conceive Dr. Merle’s fears either overstrained or 
groundless. The nonsensical and superstitious frip- 
pery of Puseyism at which he is so alarmed, will, if 
left to itself, soon pass away, and is already fast 
vanishing before the returning sobermindedness 
of many of its adherents, and the good-humoured 


derision of the spectators of its phantoms and foole- | 


ries. Puseyism has, in fact, never taken any hold 
whatever of either the thinking or the industrious 
classes of the community. How should it‘ Its 
apostles have been either enthusiasts or restless 
priests, desirous of fortifving the tottering power 
of the Church and the sacerdotal order ; and its 
disciples idle, half-instructed men and women of 
the “ higher classes,” with whom shows and sub- 
stances, words and things, assume much the same 
importance. We refer to the grosser element— 
the outer husk of Puseyism; for in its core, as 
in the inner heart of all things, there is to be found 
good as well as evil. This view cheers us under 
the solemn warnings and grave prophecies of the 
Genevese doctor, delivered in such terms as the 
following :— 

‘¢ If England desired in the present day, as her princes 
desired in the seventeenth century, to restore Popery— 
if the number of those unfaithful ministers, who abjure 
the Gospel for the Pope, should multiply in her bosom— 
if that superstitious madness should spread to their eon- 

gations—if the heads of the Church should eontinue 
to slumber, and, instead of rescuing their flocks, allow 
them to proeeed towards the wolf that is waiting to de-— 
vour them—if the goverument, not satisfied with gran- 
ting liberty to Popery, should encourage it still farther by | 
endowing its seminaries, paying its priests, building its 
churches, and restoring throughout Great Britain the 
power of the Roman bishop...... then would England pro- | 
bably be convulsed by a crisis, different, it might be, from 
that which startled the reign of Charles, but not the less 
formidable. Again the earth would quake , again would 
it open to pour forth devouring flames.”’ 

The object of this work, we have said, and it is 
one never lost sight of, is to arouse the anti-Ca- 
tholic feelings or slumbering religious prejudices of 
the British nation; and, to effect this, the deeds 
and the name of The Protector are made the 
battle-word. The great, if not actuating motive 

of Cromwell, during his whole career, is repre- 
sented as deadly and determined hostility to the 
Papal power and the Catholi¢ religion. The love 











of liberty, the interest and glory of England, were 
always subordinate to what our author considers 
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the grand and leading principle of Cromwely' 
public life. In the war which, it may be supposed 
Cromwell waged with Spain from State Policy ang 
the desire of national aggrandizement, his }j, 
pher finds a more powerful motive in the Protee. 
tor’s fixed determination to crush Rome. 4g 
quoting from oue of Cromwell’s speeches, dei; 
vered at an epoch when war was to be 
against Spain, and to be vindicated, not by cit; 
Grotius and Vatel, as statesmen do now, bat the 
Revelations, “ The Beast,” and ‘‘ The Man of 
Sin,” Dr. Merle D’Aubigné says:— 

‘*Tn Cromwell’s views Rome was the antichristian 
spiritual power, and Spain the civil power by which the 
had long been abetted. There may be persons who will 
dispute that this can be found in the Apocalypse, but ao 
one will dispute that it is really found in history. The 
verdict of posterity has ratified his opinion. 

“If the positive principle he gave to the British state 
was morality and faith, the negative principle was rz. 
sistance to Popery. He held each of these in equal im. 

portance, for at bottom they concentre inone...... in 
the Gospel. With their aid England has seen the days 
of her exaltation ; when they are neglected or set aside, 
then will come the day of her decline. While the Pro- 
tector made war upon Spain, he was in reality fighting 
against Reme.”’ | 

As the volume is a continual testimony against 
the Popish faith, a perpetual sounding of the 
alarm against Popery to the degenerate rulers of 
England, we are at no loss to find passages, often 
written with much animation and fervour, in which 
the author, both directly and indirectly, enforces 
his doctrines which, it may he remarked, are very 
frequently accompanied by protestations of the 
warinest zeal for religious liberty. It is not our 
business to vindicate Dr. Merle D’Aubigné’s con- 
sistency. In one place, in referring to the grand 
model he would set before the eyes of modern 
I-nglish statesmen, he remarks:— 





‘‘ CROMWELL was not satisfied with merely frightening 
| the Pope in his own Babylon, and with directing his efforts 
| in every quarter against the Roman power; he at the 

same time zealously pursued the great canse of the 
Reformation in Europe and in the world, and thus as- 
signed to England that station as Queen of the Protestant 
World, which has been, and ever will be, her glory and her 
strength, so long as she shall remain true and faithful to 
this great calling. This was his third ruling passion, 
—religious liberty—the greatness of England—the pros- 
perity of Protestantism. Where is the statesman that 
has ever had in view nobler and more beneficial objects ! 
* - * * 7 * . 

‘Cromwell thought it his vocation to be in the whole 
world what he was at home—the great champion of te 
ligious liberty.” 

In another place it is said, and we give bat 
slender samples of this sort:— 

‘« Tt is the Proteector’s glory that he discerned in Rome 
the chief enemy to the liberty, prosperity, and piety of 
nations. This in our days is called prejudice 
stition. Severe lessons will teach the nations, to 
cost, which of the two is right—their modern leaders, o 
the great man of the seventeenth eentury.”’ 

It is throughout forgotten, or wilfally over 
looked, that Elizabeth, to whom Dr. Merle 
searcely, we imagine, allow the very name 
Protestant, was, politically, as much entitled 
be called ‘‘the Defender of the Faith,” as 7% 
Cromwell, who is thus honourably desi 
him. In referring to the massacre of the 
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Piedmon which, together with the “Irish 
nw,” are described in the strong 
se warm language to which the remembrance 
of these horrors and atrocities naturally move 
ian man, whether Romanist or Pro- 

‘at. our author expatiates upon the zeal dis- 

by Cromwell to obtain redress and justice 

for the persecuted Waldenses, who, upon his 
powerful interposition, were restored to the same 
religious liberty which they had enjoyed undis- 
for centuries. On the authority of Neale, 

and we should have preferred that of an original 
letter or State document, we are told that, after 


his effectual interposition for the Protestants of | 


Piedmont, 

“This Defender of the Protestant faith, wishing to 
give the Pope and the petty princes of Italy a lesson cal- 
elated to strike them with terror, gave out, that as he 
was satisfied they had been the promoters of this perseeu- 
tion, he would keep it in mind, and lay hold of the first 

nity to send his fleet into the Mediterranean to 
nsit Civita Veechia and other parts of the ecclesiastical 
territories, and that the sound of his cannon should be 
heard in Rome itself. He further declared publicly that 
he would not suffer the true faith to be insulted in any 
part of the world.’’* 

As “Defender of the Faith,’? Cromwell did 
not, however, rashly engage in war. So far as 
remonstrance ind negotiation could reach, sound 
policy, apart from religious sentiment, must have 
led him, as they did Elizabeth, to stipulate in all 
his treaties for protection, or freedom of conscience, 
to those professing the reformed faith. But, as 
is here truly said, ‘* Cromwell was no less prudent 
than brave.” England was never once plunged 
by the Protector into a religious war—a war of 
polemic opinion. The Protestant pastors, in the 
south of France, had at one time nearly insti- 
gated their flocks to actual rebellion, and Oliver, 
at this crisis, seems, though very cautiously, to 
have felt his way. 

“Agents sent by the Protector into France seriously 
urged him to declare in favour of the oppressed and per- 
teouted religion. The most influential French pastors 
corresponded with the heads ef the Council of State in 
England. The fermentation and enthusiasm were general 
throughout all the south; and the Protestants, imagining 
the eve of their deliverance to be at hand, fasted and 
prayed publicly for the preservation of the Protector, 
calling him plainly ‘their only hope next to God!’ 
But Cromwell was no less prudent than braye.’’ 

It was by his “ moral influence,” not the less 
powerful certainly from being backed by his vic- 
torious fleets and armies, that he could most effec- 
tually aid the natural allies of Reformed and 
Revolutionized England—the Protestants of the 
continent. It was in this way that, at a sub- 
‘equent period, he interposed for the Protestant 
citizens of Nismes, when called to sharp account 
quarrel with the bishop and the magistrates 
of the city. This, by the way, was the special 
‘ct which entitles the Protector to the gratitude 
of Dr. Merle D’Aubigné, who, in his introduction, 


“ Aslam myself descended from Huguenot refugees, it 
to me that I had a debt to pay to this illustrious 

here were, perhaps, some of my forefathers 
“mong those inhabitants of Nismes, whom the powerful 
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intervention of the English chief rescued from the ven- 
geance of the soldiers of Louis XIV., already marching 
against that city to exeeute the orders of the court te the 
last extremity.’’* 

We have already shown the animus of this 
work, and, if further illustration were required, 
it might, among many other passages, be found 
in the moral thus drawn from the tumult at 
Nismes. 

‘** Had Cromwell's spirit animated the English govern- 
ment in our days, the iniquity of Otaheite would never 
have been committed; and we should not have seen the 
priest-party in France inveighing, on the one hand, against 
the three northern powers for annihilating the indepea- 
dence of Cracow, and, on the other, making war upon a peo- 
ple who have never known a master, and who, as regards 
moral power and political and religious life, are certainly 
far superior to the Cracovian citizens. The energy with 
which this little nation has held in check for several years 
the people who consider themselves the first in the world, 
is a pretty clear proof that it deserves to be independent. 
The priest-party of France, by protesting against the oc- 
cupation of Cracow and by provoking the assault on 
Otaheite, has had the uneaviable honour of furnishing the 
civilized world with the most notorious example in modera 
times of that blindness which strains at a gnat and swal- 
lows a camel.”’ 

Cromwell, we have seen, had the wisdom to 
reject the counsels, and refuse the supplications of 
the Protestant pastors of France, and the flocks 
they rashly instigated to insurrection. “ It was 
by other means,” says the writer of the above 
passage, ‘* he should come to the support of the 
Protestants—by his moral influence, and not by 
his armies.” And, as often as churchmen and 
theologians indulge in meddling and dictation, 
raise the cry of war, or counsel armed inter- 
position, statesmen would do well to pause, and 
to deserve the praise bestowed upon Cromwell, 
for not rushing into war without first counting the 
cost; upon him who—when the French Protestants 
‘fasted and prayed publicly for the preservation 
of the proeteetor, calling him plainly their only 
hope next to God”—wisely kept England free of 
the quarrel. 

Our author considers, and most justly, The Pro- 
tector’s zeal for religious liberty—for freedom of 
conscience—as one of his noblest characteristics. 
So fairly, though with a high hand, did Cagmwell, 
as soon as his power was somewhat consolidated, 
carry himself among hostile sects, that his bio- 
grapher, Villemain, has, upon this neutrality or 
Catholicity of spirit, shrewdly founded a plausible 
charge of hypocrisy ; for how, in an age when 
the petty distinctions of rival religious denomina- 
tions, when mere forms were held of greater im- 
portance than the essentials of christianity, could 
Cromwell alone have remained indifferent to the 
watch-words and badges of sect? How could he, 
at that momentous period, when interference and 
faith were so closely allied, remain neutral and 
indifferent to the triumph of his own faith of 
Puritanism, unless, a consummate hypocrite, he 
really viewed each sect merely as the instrument 
of his ambition and statecraft, and had no religion 
of any kind, that was not subservient to his poliey? 
The thought is natural in M. Villemain, though, 


* One of tue Authors ancestors quitted Nismes a few 








| years after Cromwell's intervention, and found a refuge 


at Geneva. 
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we are persuaded, far from just. Cromwell, 
whatever varying opinions may be formed of his 
purely christian character, certainly believed him- 
self a religious man. Even what Dr. Merle 
describes as “a Biblical affectation of language” 
—an affectation, by the way, coming fast into 
vogue in our own day—was more a charac- | 
teristic of his age, than the studied utterance of | 
hypocrisy. And the ennobling distinction will | 
ever remain to Cromwell, that, as his mind 
ripened, and his power advanced, so did his 
elevation and expansion of spirit. His severity to 
the Irish Catholics was mainly that of a poli- 
tician, and directed almost solely against those 
intriguing and restless priests whose object it 
was to subvert his government, and disturb the 
peace of the community ; and the self-same policy 
led to his frequent checks of Presbyterian inter- 
ference with his purposes. 

Dr. Merle D’Aubigné makes very frequent | 
mention, if not boast, of his own excessive libe-— 
rality or perfect tolerance, though it is doubtful 
how far Romanists, Unitarians, Free-thinkers- | 
and all not included in the denomination evangel-_ 
lical, are included within his pale. He even con-— 
demns some of the acts of Cromwell, and the re- | 





ligious restrictions which he at first imposed upon | 
the Catholics. Yet he considers The Protector, | 
upon religious considerations, not merely justified, | 
but honoured in his severity to the Irish Catho- | 
lic priesthood; and it seems very probable that | 
he considers the recent Catholic Emancipation as | 
a wrong and most dangerous concession, going | 
much too far, since it admits Papists into Parlia- 
ment. 

But we must quote the passage which, with 
many others, justifies our conclusion, and makes 
us strongly doubt whether Dr. Merle be really 
the ultra-tolerant Protestant which he sincerely 
believes himself. 


‘«In these days he will be severely reproached for his 
intolerance of Popery in Ireland. ‘1 shall not suffer 
the exercise of the mass,’ he said. Let us examine the 
matter seriously. 

‘‘If Cromwell had truly at heart the prosperity of | 
Ireland, “it is evident that he must have desired to see 
that country renounce the mass and the Pope. 

‘*Nothing can be more superficial, nothing more false, 
than those opinions so prevalent on the Continent and 
even in the British isles, which ascribe all the misery of 
Ireland to the ahsentecism of the great gentry, to the 
conduct of the English government, and to other causes 
of asimilar nature. We may admit that these cireumstan- | 
ces have exerted a certain influence on the condition of | 
this unhappy people ; but the true source of evil must be | 
looked for elsewhere. Can we see the difference which | 
exists between episcopalian England, presbyterian Scot- | 
land, and popish Ireland, and not immediately perceive | 


the origin of the woes of the last-named country ? Or. 
will it be pretended that the Irish people are of a race 
inferior to others ¢ 

‘« The influence of religions is immense. (Godliness is | 
profitable unto all things, having promise of the life that 
now is, and of that which is to come. It is the priests 
who have made the Irish what they are; or rather it is a 
degrading religion which has debased alike priest and 
people—a gross superstition, a corrupt system of morals, 
ideas false and out of date, which have robbed this nation 
of its energy, and engendered in it carelessness, impru- 
dence, and misery. Priests, degraded by error, have 


themselves degraded their poor flocks. We would say 


| fruits. 


through England. 


of Edom, water as red as blood. 


| Belgium its intensity is in direct proportion to & 





nothing to diminish the responsibility of 

her government: she is great in aap nr ne 
partial judges must acknowledge, that it is from the > 
hilled city whence flow those torrents which have j 
dated this interesting and unhappy nation with j 


superstition, servility, and wretchedness—with humiliate? 
famine, pestilence, and death. The papacy by 


the revelations of Christianity, by establishing aninteat 
world a sacerdotal caste, which it was the object of the 
gospel to abolish everywhere, by retarding the nation 
wherever she was dommant, and by keeping them in al 
respects in the rear of the others—will have to answer 
before God and man for the poverty and sufferings she has 
entailed on an island, which, before it was subjected to 
the Pope, was at the head of all christian countries, and 
which is now, alas! at the lowest step in the scale. 
‘*The Oratorians,* charmed, it would Seem, by the 
fruits which the waters of Popery have produced ig Ire. 
land, have formed tie pious design of introducing them 
into England. ‘They are digging at the foot of the Quiring 


Hill to draw from the bowels of the earth the bitter 
_ water that causeth a curse, and their friends in England ae 
| as earnestly engaged in making the canals and reservoirs 


for its reception. The special danger of their exertions 
consists in this: the workmen have been brought up in 
the midst of Protestantism, whose light and strength they 
are now turning against it. Ifit were merely a question 
of some few dirty and ignorant monks, such as Rome 
manufactures in Italy, Spain, Portugal, and elsewhere, 
there would be no cause for fear. But these vermin vill 


| not creep in until later, to eat into the tree and destroy its 


The fashionable Oratorians have the task of clear- 
ing the way forthem. If the State and the Chureh envy 
England the condition of Ireland, let them hasten to give 
their aid to this noble project conceived at Oxford, earry- 


/ing on at Rome, and which will soon be in execution 


But if the misery of Ireland, if its 
dead and living corpses, fill their hearts with sorrow and 
alarm; then let Church and State act energetically, 
each in its own sphere, and let them labour earnestly in 
building dykes to stop the water that cometh by the way 
A question of suicide 
is now pending in England. ’’ 
« * * & ~ * 

‘* If we desire to see what Popery makes nations in there 
days, we have only to cast our eyes upon Belgium, whiel 
next to Ireland is the most popish country in Europe. 
We shall find there a fertile soil, a land offering immense 
resources, and a people once at the head of European 
manufactures and commerce, but of whom the fourth part 
is now reduced to mendicancy and is dying of hunger. 
Will it be said that here, as in England, the government 
is in fault? Impossible! for the Belgian government 
since 1831 has been the most catholic in Europe. Ia 
consequence of the prevalence of jesuitism in that king- 
dom, subsequent to the Revolution, the number of priests 
has been augmented by 2600. More than 400 convents 
have been opened, whence issue in all directions Fran- 
ciscan friars, capuchins, and ether sluggards of the same 
brood (we are not aware if there are any Oratorians), 
and these priests and monks have invaded everything, 
euslaved everything. ; 

‘*The result soon appeared: Belgian pauperism has 
taken its place at the side of Irish pauperism; and ™ 

that of 
Popery. The wretchedness is far more aggravated a 
Flemfsh provinces, which are entirely subject to the priests, 


than in the Walloon (French) provinces, which were one? 


rotestant, and whose spirit is nearer that of Protestanism. 


| ‘Such,’ says a correspondent, ‘is the § ia 
Belgium has been reduced by the clerical party ™ 


than fifteen years.’ * tind 

‘If therefore Oliver Cromwell loved Ireland, if he 
sired its happiness and prosperity, he must have wished 
above all things to see Popery and the mass dissapes*, 
and to behold the establishment of evangelical 
and of the Buble. ’’ 


Is this a true picture of the condition to 


whieh 








*Mr. Newman and bis friends. 
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been reduced ‘‘ by the priests in only 
sda ?”— Belgium, m4 the favoured seat 
p par manufactures, and industry, and at the 
game time Catholic—yet so changed in only fif- 
teen short years ! If such statements are to be 

itly received, bad as our opinion of some 
of the tendencies, moral and political, of the 


Roman Catholic religion is, we must go a step 
and become immediate converts to Dr. 
p’subigné—sympathizers in the political no-Po- 
outery which shows symptoms of renewal 
ing the coming election. 
Every one is at present bringing forward his 
for Irish misery, and Dr. Merle D’Au- 
“nfs remedy, if not quite all that is required, 
js at least worthy of attention, were it only as an 
flustration of the ease with which some gifted 
men in their closets abroad can solve the most 
dificult problems, social, political, and religious, 
and lay down the Jaw, or indicate the right path, 
to British legislators and rulers, who, in this case, 


ight with advantage study at Geneva. 

“As the Gospel is the only means of saving Ireland, 
how then can we impart to its wretched inhabitants this 
infallible remedy ? ; 

“Tn the first place, let there be no attempt to intro- 
duce either a clerical and traditional religion, ora rational- 
jst and unitarian system. What we must give them is 
the Gospel, nothing but the Gospel, the entire Gospel. 
Fashionable people may amuse themselves in their draw- 
ing-rooms and boudoirs with Puseyite or Socinian notions ; 
but anation requires positive and livingelements. Chris- 
tianity in all its simplicity, with all its richness and its 
strength, can alone save from this mortal sickness. 

‘Tf truth is the first means, christian love is the second. 
Charity never faileth : its effect is sure, it is a living 
word which shall never fall unto the earth. To preserve 
Irland, there must be a great manifestation of the spirit 
of truth in the fruits of christian love. 

“T willadd, however, a third means. A respectable 
ecclesiastical form is necessary to encourage the poor 
catholics, whom the calumnies of their priests perpetually 
alarm with the disunion and disorder of protestant sects. 
in their house of bondage, they have contracted certain 
wants which ought to be respected. The two protestant 
churches, which are the most numerous in Ireland, the 
episcopalian and the presbyterian, present all that can be 
desired ; but let them be circumspect, and walk tegether 
in harmony. 

“Another question here occurs: To gain the Irish 
people, must we not first put out of sight that which 
ofends them, break the bonds which unite the episco- 
pelian church to the state, and by giving the former power- 
faleommunity more liberty, give it also greater energy 
and life ?”’ 

The Rev. Baptist Noel and Sir Robert Inglis, 
“one of the most estimable Christians and public 


men in England,” are quoted ere it is farther 
said— 

“If it were clearly established that the cause of evan- 
Felical Protestantism in Ireland has been abandoned by 
i, Sate, then our own exertions would, under God’s 
“4ing, have far more strength and efficiency. Fuith 
which worketh by love has power in spiritual things only. 

Such thoughts as these were not altogether foreign 
Cromwell, Although he desired to have recourse to 

law against the chiefs of Popery, he was willing to 

Ye very differently towards the people.”’ 

Readers, unacquainted with previous works 
relating to The Protector, will often find the 
enone from the letters and speeches of 
peewell not the least interesting and instruc- 

® portion of this yolume; but as Mr. Car- | 
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lyle’s work has so very lately been widely dif- 
fused, we must be chary in the use of Oliver's 
pithy and pregnant utterances. The fo 

was directed against those ‘‘ busy and meddling” 
Presbyterian ministers, as Cromwell considered 
them, who had taken refuge in the castle of 
Edinburgh, which he had invested, and who 
rejected his frank and politic invitation to come 
down, on the faith of his protection, to preach, on 
a Sabbath during the siege, in their respective 
churches. ‘* The Scotch clergy,” says Carlyle, 
“never got such a reprimand since they first took 
Ordination.” The letter was addressed to the 
Governor of the besieged fortress. 

*«* Edinburgh, 9th September, 1650. 

‘“‘*Srr—The kindness offered to the ministers with 
you was done with ingenuity [ingenuously], thinking it 
might have met with the like. If their Master’s service 
(as they call it) were chiefly in their eye, imagination of 
suffering would not have caused such a return. 

‘** The Ministers in England are supported, and have 
liberty to preach the Gospel ; though not to rail, nor, 
under pretence thereof, to overtop the Civil Power, or 
debase it as they please. No man hath been troubled in 
England or Ireland for preaching the Gospel; nor has 
any minister been molested in Scotland since the coming 
of the army hither. The speaking truth becomes the 
ministers of Christ. When ministers pretend toa glorious 
Reformation, and lay the foundations thereof in getting to 
themselves worldly power, they may know that the Sion 
promised will not be built with such untempered mortar. 

* . * . ° * ° ° 

‘**T have nothing to say to you but that I am, sir, 
your humble servant, 

Oxiver Cromwe1.’ ’’ 
* + . . * * . . 

‘On the 12th of September, Cromwell sent another 
letter to the governor, to refute the complaints made by 
the inhabitants, and particularly by the ministers. 

“‘* You say,’ writes Oliver, ‘‘you regret that men 
of civil employments should usurp the calling and 
employment of the ministry; to the scandal of the 
Reformed Kirks. — Are you troub!ed that Christ is 
preached? Is preaching so exclusively your function ? 
Doth it seandalize the Reformed Kirks, and Scotland in 
particular ? Is it against the Covenant? Away withthe 
Covenant, if this be so! I thought the Covenant and 
these professors of it could have been willing that any 
should speak good of the name of Christ: if not, it is no 
Covenant of God’s approving; nor are these Kirks you 
mention in so much the spouse of Christ. 

co * * ” a * o 

‘** You err throuch mistaking of the Scriptures. 
Approbation [t. ¢. ordination, solemn approbation and 
appointment by men] is an act of conveniency in respect 
of order; not of necessity, to give faculty to preach the 
Gospel. Your pretended fear lest error should step in, 
is like the man who would keep all the wine out of the 
country lest men should be drunk. It will be found an 
unjust and unwise jealousy, to deprive a man ot his 
natural liberty upon a supposition he may abuse it. When 
he doth abuse it, judge.’ ’’ 


If the acts of Cromwell, where policy interfered, 
were not always consistent with a real and en- 
larged toleration, his sentiments were in general 
free and noble, and far indeed in advance of 
most of those around him, whether lay or clerical. 
In one of his remarkable speeches he thus rebukes 
the members of his Parliament, many of them of 
the sect to which he himself belonged, as well as 
the Presbyterians, for their encroaching and in- 
tolerant spirit, and direct attacks upon the reli- 
gious freedom of their fellow-subjects. 


‘Is there not yet upon the spirits of — 
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itching? Nothing will satisfy them unless they can press 
their finger upon their brethren’s consciences, to pinch 
them there. To do this was no part of the contest we 
had with the common adversary. And wherein consisted 
this more than in obtaining that liberty from the tyranny 
of the bishops to all species of Protestants to worship God 
according to their own light and consciences ? . 


***What greater h isy than for those who were 


oppressed by the bishops to become the greatest oppres- 
sors themselves, so soon as their yoke was removed? I 


could wish that they who call for liberty now also had 
not too much of that spirit, ifthe power were in their 
hands !—As for profane persons, blasphemers, such as 

h sedition; the contentious railers, evil-speakers, 
who seek by evil words tocorrupt good manners, persons 
of loose conversation—punishment from the civil magis- 
trate ought to meet with these.’ ’’ 

Highly as our author lauds Cromwell, or the 
spirit of an age, fostered, if not formed, by the 
genius of the Protector, some blemishes are dis- 
covered in this great Christian hero, and some 
in the new system of government. One was, that 
“‘ religion was too closely allied with politics ;”’ 
and on this head Dr. Merle D’Aubigné makes one 
of the most instructive discourses to be found in 
his whole volume. But as his opinions on Church 
establishments, or the alliance of Church and 
State, are very well known in this country, the 
topic may be passed. The example of Cromwell 
is often pointed out to the present rulers of Eng- 
land, but they may probably, and not altogether 
unjustly either, draw very different conclusions 
out of the same facts from some of those to which 
Dr. Merle D’Aubigné has come. Men often in- 
terpret history, as they do scripture, very much to 
square with their preconceived notions, interests, 
wishes, or favourite line of policy. What, in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, Cromwell would 
have done with the Roman Catholics of Ireland, 
with the great bulk of the Irish nation in other 
words, can only be surmised from the manner in 
which he acted in his own time; and this certainly 
does not lead to the conclusion that he would have 
adopted the counsel and guidance of the bigoted 
Anti-Catholic party. Dr. Merle D’Aubigné says 
in one place :— 

‘The prudent firmness with which Oliver combated 
these extremes of religious partics, at a time when they 
were so potent, and when the true principles of liberty 
were not generally acknowledged, deserves our highest 
admiration. Even his adversaries have confessed it. Mr. 
Southey, although a zealous Episeopalian, and an enemy 
to the commonwealth, and who regarded the disastrous 
restoration of Charles II. as the salvation of England, 
says in his Book of the Church:—‘ Cromwell relieved the 
country from Presbyterian intolerance; and he curbed 
those fanatics who were for proclaiming King Jesus, that, 
as his Saints, they might divide the land amongst them- 
selves. But it required all his strength to do this, and 
to keep down the spirit of religious and political fanati- 
cism.’ 

** Perhaps his zeal was the more remarkable, as it did 
not reach the point to which many of his friends had ar- 
rived—the separation, namely, of Church and State. In 
his third speech, even when professing the doctrine of an 
established State religion, he boldly claims liberty of con- 
science for all. He says, ‘ Every sect saith, O give me 
liberty! But give it him, and to his power—he will not 
yield it to any bodyelse!.... Where is our ingenuous- 
ness? Liberty of conscience — that ought to be 
very reciprocal. I may say it to you, I can say it: All 
the money of this nation would not have tempted men to 
Sight upon such an account as they have here been en- 


science better than Episcopacy granted “ rea 
would have been afforded by a Scots Presbytery than 
English either. This, I say, is a fundamental. ‘[y ae 
to be so. It is for us and the:generations to come. 


‘* Why did Cromwell, when he stood forth as the chass, 
pion of religious liberty, maintain the principle of 
cial Church established by the State? It has eee 
posed that he was guided by political cunsig had 
being unwilling to strip the public authority of every sort 
of direction in religious matters, which exert so great an 
influence over the people. In the speech we haye jus 
quoted, he assigns another reason:—‘ The supreme ma. 
gistrate should exercise his conscience in erecting what 
form of church government he is satisfied should be set 


up.” ’”’ 

Modern statesmen, while emulating Cromwel]’s 
zeal, must not lose sight of his ** prudent firmness” 
in checking hostile sects. The power which Crom. 
well claimed for the chief magistrate, of erect 
whatever form of religion his conscience dictated 
stretches far enough ; but, while asserting this 
power, he was too wise to attempt setting up his 
own sect, though, from political as well as per- 
sonal causes, it enjoyed much of his favour and 
patronage. Dr Merle D’ Aubigné, however, thinks 
that, though the Protector ‘‘ went very far in re- 
ligious liberty, it was still not far enough.”..., 
“ Had he left all sects free, without protection as 
without restraint—had Evangelical Episcopacy, 
in particular, been able to move freely—religion 
would have escaped that narrow mannerism, that 
cant with which it has been reproached sometimes, 
perhaps with reason, by men of the world.” This 
seems true liberality, though it must be kept in 
mind that all sects holding what are termed evan- 
gelical doctrines are only here meant, at least if 
the above sentiment is to be reconciled with other 
parts of the book which we have already cited. 

Though the whole of this work may rather be 
described as a panegyric than a Life or “* Vindica- 
tion” of the Protector, some of his errors, as we 
have seen, are hinted at, or pointed out, though 
many more are palliated. One leading fault is, 
however, repeatedly dwelt upon for reproof and 
warning. — From fanatical enthusiasm — from 
spiritual pride, or an over-weening  self-sufl- 
ciency —Cromwell, and many good men of his 
time, claimed, in following frames and moods, to 
be acting under the immediate inspiration and 
guidance of the Spirit of God ; thus rejecting, 0% 
at least, neglecting the ‘‘ more sure word of pro- 
phecy.” This delusive arrogaucy Dr. Merle 
D’Aubigné never fails earnestly to rebuke. One 
illustration of this species of delusion may serv? 
for all. Before the parliamentary military leaders 
had openly, or in deeds, declared the purpes 
upon whieh they were pretty well resolved be- 
forehand, namely, of “calling Charles Stuart, that 
man of blood, to sharp account for the blood be 
had shed, and the mischief ne had done,” they 
assembled in conclave, and for three days we 
exercised in prayer in Windsor Castle ; and here 
our author inquires ‘‘ who can entertain 80y 
doubt of their uprightness, of their true piety» 
and lively faith 7” There may be room Fe 
doubts; but no one can question that the 


gaged in, if they had not had hopes of liberty 
them, 





was come, and that.it was full time to be 
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oi 0D and doing.. As in nearly every simi- 
ease, recorded in profane history, the answer 
solemn prayers was exactly such as might 
pave bee foretold; and, notwithstanding his ad- 
sion of the fervent piety of the chiefs who 
combined secret political deliberation with 
‘e diets of prayer, our author is constrained 

to inguire— 
«And yet, were they really in the right path? We 
in some doubt on this point. There is perhaps no 





which we see more clearly the importance of being 
ned on the true principles of christian conduct. 
When the leaders of the army wished to know what they | 

t to do, they examined into what they had done when 
they felt happiest and nearest to God: such are not the 
means prescribed by Heaven. They should have asked | 
themselves, ‘ What docs God command us in ‘* His 
Word?’’ It is not by our feelings that He will guide us, | 
bat by his commandments. Our feclings may lead us 
stray. ‘There ts a way which seemeth right unto a 
gaa, but the end thereof are the ways of death. The 
Word of God never misleads us.’ A Christian’s walk is | 
in the divine commandments : to act aecording to one’s 
own sensations, one’s interior illumination, is the walk of 
the mystic. If the officers assembled at Windsor did not | 
then fall into fanaticism, they were at least in a path which 
might lead to it ; and some of them fell into it afterwards.’’ 


Under similar impulses of a mind already made 
up, Oliver, after some natural relenting and great 
apparent spiritual conflict, signed the death- 
warrant of Charles I. 

The temper in which a man, or body of men, 
commences such devotional exercises, as those de- 
sribed below, ever argues ‘‘ a foregone conclu- 
son.” Such men seek not guidance that squares 
not with their own views. What a sad picture of 
gross self-delusion, if not worse hypocrisy, it pre- 
sents ! 


“Ttwas this which euiled him in the sentence passed on 
Marles, and freed him from all his doubts and seruples. 
John Cromwell, at that time in the Dutch service, had 
come to Kngland with a message from the Prince of | 
Wales and of Orange to endeavour to save the king’s life. | 
When introduced to his cousin Oliver, he reminded him | 
of the royalist opinions he had formerly entertained at 
Lampton Court. The Jatter, still uncertain as to the | 
lme of conduct which he ought to pursue, replied, that he | 
had often fasted and prayed to kuow the will of God with | 
respect to the king, but that God had not yet pointed out | 
the way. When John had withdrawn, Cromwell and his 
friends again sought by prayer the path they ought to fol- 
“¥; aud it was then the parliamentary hero first felt the 
wavietion that Charles's death alone could save England. 
From that moment all was fixed: God had spoken ; Oli- 
ver's indecision was at an end; it remained now merely to 
at and accomplish that will, however appalling it might 
te. At one o'clock in the morning, a messenger from the 
Ceara! knocked at the door of the tavern where John 
_romwell lodged, and informed him that his cousin had at 
“agth dismissed his doubts, and that all the arguments so 

put forward by the most decided republicans were now 

by the will of the Lord. Enthusiasm, then, 
Was the cause of Cromwell’serror. This is a fault in reli- 
Oa; but may it not extenuate the fault in morals?” 


Dr. Merle D’Aubigné here advances some rather 
‘eestionable opinions ; for what enormity has not 
~ 4 committed while the perpetrator has most 
sacerely believed that, instead of obeying his 
own evil and blinding passions, he was obeying 
will, and promoting the glory of God? He, 

t, acknowledges that, in this instance, the 
— not by Cromwell, and that the execu- 


case in 








the King wae an unnecessary step; though, 
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like every reasonable man who understands and 
loves civil liberty, he fully recognizes the neces- 
sity of the Revolution, independently of the special 
reasons for which he chiefly values it, namely, 
the destruction or extirpation of Popery in the 
British Islands —of that anti-christian faith, 
which he maintains that Charles I., like all-the 
Stuarts, systematically strove to establish. 

This ‘‘error in religion”—the fatal and pre 
sumptuous error of obeying the passionate im- 
pulses of his own secret desires, under the warrant 
of an imaginary direct answer to prayer, instead 


_ of soberly searching out the will of God as declared 


in the Scriptures—our author considers ‘‘ the 


| only important blemish to be found in Cromwell.” 
| At the same time,” he adds, “ it is the key which 


opens and explains his whole life. His piety 


| was sincere, but it was not always sober.” And 


yet, how does the Doctor account for Cromwell's 
uniform sobriety of mind, and calm, consummate 
wisdom in the field, the cabinet, and in the early 
councils of the rebel leaders? The key does not 


| fit every ward of the lock. Dr. Merle D’ Aubigné 


condemns the death of the Roval martyr (as 
Charles I. is still fancifully called), but yet pal- 
liates the deed, while, what many will regard as 
worse acts in his hero appear to him to require 
no laboured vindication, or rather to merit praise. 
Of the fearful campaign in Ireland, he adopts 
Mr. Carlyle’s view, without basing that view upon 
the same large, if untenable, premises. 

Of the death of Charles, it is said— 

‘«The death of the king must for ever bear in history a 
mark of reprobation. We condemn it in the most ex- 
plicit manner. but if the ideas of Milton and of so many 
Englishmen in the seventeenth century are erroneous, 
their error is akin to that of Melanct!ion, Farel, and Cal- 
vin, and of the churches of Berne, Zurich, Schatfhausen, 
and Basle, in the case of Servetus. We shrink with as 
much horror from the death of the heretic as from that 
of the despot. We abhor these executions, as we abhor 
the piles of John Huss, of Savonarola, and of the thousands 
of victims whom Rome has immolated. And yet we 


| should take the peculiarities of the times into consider- 


ation.”’ 

It is surely going far enough for a lover of 
religious freedom to place the heretic and the 
despot in the same category; as if their errors 
or guilt were at all equal either in degree or kind, 
as if an individual entertaining some speculative 
opinion or dogma of belief, which his fellow-Chris- 
tians condemn or disapprove, were as dangerous to 
society as the acts of the chief magistrate who, by 
secret intrigue and open foree, seeks to subvert the 
constitution, and destroy the rights and liberties 
which he is appointed to guard. Those who ad- 
mit that the death of Servetus was a crime in any 
sense—and some hardy spirits, we believe, even 
in our enlightened time, do not seruple to justify 
what Dr. Merle D’Aubigné “ shrinks from with 
horror”’—must confess that the unhappy heretic 
who used no weapons but his pen and his tongue, 
was much less criminal than the despot, who, 
according to our author, sought at once to crush 
the liberties of England, and to introduce popery 
—who had “with one hand torn the time- 
honoured charters of the nation, while he stretched 
the other towards the despotic pope of Rome.” 
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We shall not enter into the defence of the 
illegal and arbitrary acts—the usurpation, or the 
alleged ambition of Cromwell. The Protector’s 
own pithy explanation is, we conceive, enough ; 
‘« while Parliament deliberated, the nation would 
have had its throat cut.” He stepped in, though 
unlawfully, and saved England from so fatal a 
catastrophe ; and this is his brief yet ample vin- 
dication. 

A few sentences from the summary of the Pro- 
tector’s character, which follows a long account 
of his deathbed, will serve to show what the 


author’s opinions are, and whether the reader may | 


concur in them all or not. 


‘‘It is seldom that a great man isa Christian; but 
Cromwell was both. The result has been, that men of 
the world have scouted him asa hypocrite. 

* a * + * * 


‘* What most distinguishes Cromwell above all great 
men, and especially above all statesmen, is the predomi- 
nance in him—not only in his person, but also in his 
government—of the evangelical and christian element. 
He thought that the political and national greatness of 
Britain could not be established in a firm manner, unless 
the pure Gospel was communicated to the people, and un- 
less a truly christian life flowed through the veins of the 
nation. 

* * * * * * 

‘* Although in the bosom of Protestant nations evan- 
gelical Christianity ia far from having reached the perfec- 
tion it ought to possess: it is sufficient to compare these 
nations with others, in order to perceive that such is, in 
general, the effect of those principles of which Oliver was 
one of the most eminent advocates. In Great Britain 
and Spain we have a signal illustration of this truth. 

‘‘ if Cromwell salutes the English nation, as ‘a very 
great people—the best people in the world’—it is be- 
cause they are ‘a people that have the highest and clear- 
est profession among them of the greatest glory, namely 
Religion.’ If some who desire to have ‘horse-races, 
cock-fightings, and the like,’ 
soand so!’ Oliver replies: ‘ ave they the Gospel as 
we have? They have seen the sun but a little. We have 
great lights !’...... He declares what has been the princi- 
pal means employed by him to effect the good of the British 
nation: ‘I have been seeking of God—from the great 
God—a blessing upon you (the parliament), and upon 
these nations.’ In his closet alone, and on his knees, he 
wrestled with God to promote the good of his people. 
One cause was with him superior to all the political in- 
terests of his people—the cause of Christ !”’ 

lor some occult reason of climate, latitude, or 
local boundary, Dr. Merle D’Aubigné, singularly 
enough, considers Presbyterianism quite unsuited 
to England, and imagines that what had once 
very nearly been the established religion of that 
country can never again take root, or thrive on the 
south side of the Tweed. Nor does he seem, in 
the abstract, greatly to admire the Presbyterian 
form, though, from particular circumstances, he 
is at present more disposed to fraternize with the 
Free Chureh, which holds by the principle of 
Establishment, than with the Scottish Voluntaries, 
who approach more closely to his own opinions 
on Church government, and of the many evils ne- 
cessarily attending the alliance of Church and 
State. He certainly pays no compliments to 


our Covenanting ancestors, at the expense of 


historical truth. Charles I. had flattered himself 
that the quarrels of his enemies, the Puritans 
and Presbyterians, would lead them to extirpate 
each other, but this hope failing, he rather 
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say, ‘They in France are | 











leaned to the Puritans, who had the English 
army with them, than to the Presbyter: 
who were bound by their covenant to « extirpate 
Episcopacy,” while the Puritans i. ¢, Ing 
ents, believed, that if the Presbyterians got the 
upper hand “ they would tyrannize over 
science as much as the bishops themselves had 
done.” And our author does not consider this 
alarm groundless, when he roundly asserts, 

‘In fact the presbyterians, whenever they offered ty 
treat with the king, always proposed that steps should be 
taken to suppress the Independent Opinions, as well a 
those of other sectaries.’’ 

In the famous manifesto of the Parliamen 
Army, a principal point insisted upon was « 
ligious liberty.” 

— The independents consented that the presbyterian rm. 
ligion should be the religion of the nation, thus grantin 
to the latter body a super‘ority over their own party ; 
but they claimed for all Christians the full enjoyment of 
civil and religious rights. This, says Lord C 

was their great charter, and they were determined not to 
lay down their arms until they had obtainedit. The inde. 
pendents had shed their blood for parliament in mainta. 
ing the liberties of England, and they thought it strange 
they should be allowed no other liberty than that of expatria- 
tion. The presbyterians in the English Revolution repre. 
sented, generally, order, moderation, and respect for the 
Constitution; but the independents, it must be acknow- 
ledged, knew much better than they the great principles of 
religious liberty. If we call to mind the manner in which 
presbyterianism afterwards vanished from England, lear- 
ing behind it only a small number of Unitarian congrega- 
tions, we cannot help thinking that some bad principle 
must have crept into this party. Scotland is the true 
country for this system of church constitution, which has 
never been able to maintain its footing on the south of the 
Tweed. ’”’ 

This ill adaptation of the south to the Pres- 
byterian form—which is elsewhere termed an 
“exotic” in England—appears a remarkable faet, 
though it must not hold true at all times, asina 
corrective foot-note we are informed that ‘‘a young 
Presbyterian Church in England, professing the 
principles of the Free Church,” is taking root in 
the ungenial southern soil, and is already, in nu- 
merouscongregations, “ bringing forth fair fruits.” 
We had always understood that the various 
bodies of Scottish Presbyterian Dissenters, now 
known as the United Secession Church of Seot 
land, had many vigorous and thriving ofi-sets 2 
the south long before the Free Church came ino 
existence. But this is an error into which 3 
foreign writer may easily fall, and along with 
others it may be corrected in that narrative of his 
travels in Britain which Dr. Merle D’Aubigne 
announces, and which will probably be a work 
of greater temporary interest than the —_ 
hasty volume, from the freshness of its facts au 
the imposing array of contemporary prop 
names. We have seen the original manuseript 
of part of this work, and found it highly interest 
ing, though, like the present, in which D Aub a 
draws evidently from Neale’s ‘‘ History of 7 
Puritans,” not always a fair historical work i 
is sometimes inaccurate in matters of detail. of 

No one at all conversant with the history 
Cromwell and his Times can consider a = 
work cither as an original, philosophic, 4 
partial treatise, or a searching and well-digest 
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‘eal and biographical narrative; and it might 
sith far greater propriety and effect, we should 
think, have appeared in France or Geneva than 
in this country. Yet it is adapted to a large 

of readers among us who consider Dr. Merle 
D’Aubigné a high authority, and who might 

have been induced to look into a better 
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and at the same time candid among them, must 
possess better means or opportunities of compre- 
hending the exact degree of danger to be appre- 
hended from the spread or ascendancy of Popery 
in Britain than the Genevese Divine, we would 
hope that profiting by the lessons of freedom of 
religious opinion given by Cromwell, and exer- 





book upon the same subject, if wanting the stamp 
of s popular religious name. What we have 
yentured to deprecate as its great leading fault— 
its attempt farther to arouse the already active 
and embittered spirit of religious animosity in 
these islands—some of its readers will consider 
itschief merit. But as all who are intelligent, 


cising their own understandings, they will sur- 
_mount all idle terrors of either the Pope or Mr, 
| Newman. If the soil and air of England can- 
not foster, as Dr. Merle D’Aubigné thinks, Pres- 
byterianism, much less are they favourable to 
| Romanism. 





ECHOES. 


BY CALDER CAMPBELL. 


I ursteEN to my heart at times 
Until I hear it beat; 
And then methinks it rings and rhymes 
In symphony complete : 
A music, born of pulse and vein, 
And fever in the blood. 
How awful is this Auman strain! 
How little understood! 


If art could teach the Man of Art 
To tell, by such vague sounds, 

The thoughts that rush from brain to heart, 
As through wild woods mad honnds— 

I would not let one loved one’s ear 
Press fondly on my breast, 

Lest that which fills my soul with fear 
Should thence be heard or guess’d. 


The tongue may tell its tale of truth 
To loveful, pitying ears, 

And Age confess its sins of youth, 
With eyes that weep no tears; 

But each, and all of us, have that 
Within us we would hide 

From even the tenderest friend e’er sat 
In kindness at our side. 


The birds within the forest sing 
Till Echoes—all around— 

Repeat such melodies as bring 
A balm on each glad sound: 

The leaves that fall, in falling breathe 
Out music—and the breeze 

Wakes cadences that sweetly wreathe 
Song-garlands o’er the trees :— 


The sea sends music to the shore, 
And Echo gathers all 

Those different harmonies, till o'er 
The world in song they fall; 

But human hearts, whose throbs are rife 
With joy, and grief, and pain— 

What are their echoes! Mortal life 
Shall hear them—but in vain! 


Enough to know, our hearts lock u 
Such thoughts as—were they told— 

Might bitter make Love's sweetest cup 
And mar its brightest gold! 

We seek for sympathy ’mongst men, 
But, when we find it, know 

It soothes us for our lesser ills, 
Not for our greater woe. 


That greater woe within us dwells, 
Known but to God and us, 

We dare not ope the secret cells 
Where we enclose it thus :— 

And so J listen to my heart, 
At times when all is still, 

And think it well Art hath no art 
To syllable each thrill. 


And thus I pine for sympathy, 
And tell my lesser woes ; 
Still meeting kind and patient friends 
‘lo pity me for those : 
For just as music on the wind, 
Or murmur on the flood, 
Echoes there are amidst mankind 
As well as in the wood! 








A MONUMENTAL FIGURE IN A CHURCH, 


Ever kneeling, ever praying, 


He that can and will relieve us, 


‘Neath thy canopy of stone— . He will lift thee up at last. 


Ever mouldering, ever graying, 
Ages thou hast dwelt alone. 
Stony Image ! Knight or Lady— 
For I know not what thou wast— 
Time hangs o'er with wing so shady, 
That thy very sex is lost. 
Shield and scutcheon in their places 
Might be carved around thy tomb, 
But of these there are no traces, 
Here there rests an _— gloom, 
Crest or trophy might have grante 
. Tidings that I fain would know; 
Name and fame alike are wanted, 
And unanswered I must go. 
Clifford, Nevile, Fane, or Percy, 
ee Whatsoe’er thy rank or line, 
Needing, like the humblest, mercy— 
_ Like the weakest, help divine, 
Were thy sins so great and grievous, 
Thou should’st pray through all the past ’ 


Nay, rise now, undo that clasping, 

Brood not ever o'er thy fate; 
Shut the book that thou art grasping, 

Sit thee down and meditate 
Ah! how chilly are thy fingers, 

Pious Image, turned to stone— 
Not a heart-beat in thee lingers, 

Every sign of life is flown. 
Flown! I wander—life and vigour 

Never had thy rigid frame, 
Thou art but a stony figure, 

Feebly acting Knight or Dame. 
Then, farewell! ‘tis quickly spoken, 

Yet I fear this awful mien 
Will avenge thy — broken, 

Looking through the years unseen; 
Coming on oe knees to haunt me, 

s thou prayest, all alone, 
Coming | to daunt me 
ith thy fixed mysterious we. y 
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THE LATE ROBERT MACKENZIE DANIEL. 


Tnx late Mr. Robert Mackenzie Daniel, author of the 
“Young Widow,” the ‘‘ Scottish Heiress,’’ and other 
popular works of fiction, was best known to general 
readers, through his soubriquet of the ‘‘ Scottish Boz.” 
We think it was the Literary Gazette which first desig- 
nated Mr. Daniel by that title; and from its aptness, as 
indieating the peculiar quality of his talents, it was at 
once adopied aud received as just, by the general reading 
public. Not that his style was in anything akin to that 
of the distinguished author of ‘‘ Pickwick,” for never, 
perhaps, in that respect alone, did two authors differ more 
widely than the ‘‘Scottish Boz,’’ and the original ‘‘ Boz,”’ 
but rather that the name being already in the market, as 
the bead of a class of literature, original in the real scnse 
of the term, and distinctive for the deep and varied ac- 
guaintance with human life which it displayed, it appeared 
to the mind of the critic, the most aptly descriptive of an 
author, who, without possessing attributes of genius at 
all comparabie to Dickens, yet owned, in cominon with 
his great prototype, the quality of treating the subjects 
which he chose as the groundworks of his novels, ina 
manner truly original, and totally devoid of the violations 
of truthand nature, so characteristic of fashionable works 
offiction. Mr. Daniel finished his career but a short 
time avo, and a posthumous production from his pen, en- 
titled the ‘* Canprvan’s Daventer,’’ has just made its 
appearance. Sr Egerton Bridges remarks, that in per- 


using any literary work, the reader is always anxious to 
know something of its author—how he thought, how he 
spoke, and what were his habits; and if such curiosity is 
excited in the case of books in general, how much more 
#0 in the case of one whose author has ceased to exist be- 
fore his hand was a'lowed to give the last polish to its 
pages, and whose final moments—his brain now torn and 
dismembered by the stern necessities of his position, a 
wife and children looking for that support, which his ex- 
ertions were inadequate to supply, was enshrouded amid 
the clouds of dark insanity ! 

Rovert Mackenzie Daniel was born in Inverness-shire 
in the year 1814. His father was a small landed 
proprictor or laird, within a short distance of the county 
town, and Robert was the youngest child of a rather 
numerous family. His school education having been 
completed at Inverness, young Daniel was sent at the 
age of fifteen to Marischal College, Aberdeen. ere 
he remained for the space of three years diligently pur- 
suing his studies, and though he was by no means what 
is generally styled an ‘‘ arduous student,’’ still the basis 
of general knowledze which he acquired was scarcely in- 
ferior, nay, perhaps, superior, to that which the utmost 
ardour in most other youths could have supplicd. After 
years built a superstruction of information upon this 
basis surpassed but seldom. Even in boyhood there were 
few subjects of an intellectual nature in which he was not 
tolerably conversan: ; anda strong inclination to adesultory 
mode of study continued with him through life. Unlike 
most men who have their peculiar ‘‘ hobby,’’ instead of 
regarding merely one subject as worthy of particular at- 
tention, he ever ‘‘ looked with appetite of keenest edge’’ 
upon everything alike. No epicure in the choice of 








viands for the intellectual palate, he resembled the han. 
working labourer, who, returning from his day’s labs. 
rious toil, devours his evening’s meal without questioaj 
its quality, On quitting Aberdeen, he removed to Edin. 
burgh, from the desire of his friends that he should bew 
direct his studics witha yiew to the bar, which Was als 
his own inclination at this period. In prosecution « 
this object, he entered the office of a writer to the Signet, 
at the same time attending the law classes of the Univer. 
sity. His legal studies were pursued with unremitt 
vigour, although he by no means neglected the Cultivation 
of his mind in other respects. For the space of several 
sessions he was a constant attendant upon the prelections 
of Professor Wilson, and had a strong taste for a lite 
life deeply engendered in his mind by the illustrious ex. 
ample he saw before him. After a residence of fou: 
years at Edinburgh, Mr. Daniel began to abandon the 
idea of following the profession of an advocate. Although 
he had hitherto devoted himself to the study of Scottish 
jurisprudence with zeal, his more matured thoughts, as 
already hinted, at length began to manifest a decided 
tendency to a literary occupation. Perhaps the resola- 
tion of abandoning the bar was confirmed by other 
circumstances of even a more pressing nature thas 
strong inclination towards a different mode of life, 
The tardiness of success at the Scottish bar to any 
bnt those of powerful connexion amongst writers or soli- 
citors is proverbial. You are sure to meet with some 
degree of success if you wait long enough for it, and this 
probationary process of waiting must be gone through 
according to the strictest letter of what the Scotch call 
“‘ gentility.” It was precisely the inability to find the 
means to support this ‘‘ gentility’? which Mr. Daniel was 
in want of. Ile looked before him, and beheld in the 
vista of professional struggle long years of obscurity and 
neglect. Ue bethought him that he might meet with sue- 
cess as a litcrateur in London, and, accordingly, we find 
him there in the latter part of 1836. Tis fate at first as 
a literary man in the great metropolis, was similar to that 
of most men at their outset-—he wrote for periodicals by 
the dozen, but his communications were very often re- 
jected. After a season of trial and vexation, he was for 
a brief period engaged in connexion with the “ Courier,” 
a deceased evening paper. This situation he subsequently 
exchanged for the editorship of the ‘‘ Court Journal,’’ 08 
the establishment of that weekly, which he conducted for 
the space of two years. Of Mr. Daniel's ephemeral pro- 
ductions, poetical and prose, we can take no account, 
scattered as they are over numerous London magazines, 
to which he in time found admission. His maiden novel 
was the ‘‘ Scottish Heiress,’’ which was produced in 1842. 
Tho marked success which attended this, his first 9% 
siderable attempt, encouraged its author to another effort 
in the following year, and accordingly the “* Grave 
digger’ appeared in 1843. His second production, bow. 
ever, was scarcely received with the same amount of 
popular applause as his first, and it was always regarded 
by its author as a failure. In 1844, Mr. Daniel having 
recently married, removed from London to Jersey, 

that, amid the Elysian beauties of that ancient islet, » 
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find that quiet and repose so requisite to con- 
literary labour. There, in a short space of time, 


pisht 
vodace the ‘«‘ Young Widow,”’ which, from the uni- 
we favour with which it was greeted, at once placed 
ts satbor in a distinguished position amongst popular 


porelists. He was now in regular demand at the circu- 

-» libraries—a work by the ‘‘ Scottish Boz’’ was 
pia command a sale, and he needed no longer indulge 
niaiviog? as to his prospect of success in that depart- 
pent of literature which he had adopted. Wis next effort 
asthe ‘ Young Baronet,” which was fated to be the 
gst published in ics author’s lifetime. It was published 


in November 1845, and fully supported the opinions which | 
s best critics had already expressed of Mr. Daniel’s | 


talents. We have said that the subject of our notice 
retired to Jersey, in the hope of finding that quiet and 
which continuous literary labour so necessarily re- 

and such enjoyments would have been his, had he 
aloof from extraneous pursuits by no means congenial 
tohis mind. It happened, in an evil moment, that Mr. 
Daniel, in January 1845, accepted the editorship of a paper 
then started in Jersey, designated the ‘* Jersey Herald.”’ 
Jn the small community of the Channel Islands, the tide of 
party politics runs to an inconceivable height; and any 
individual occupying the position of editor of a public 
Journal, is always regarded as the rightful devoted victim 
of personal abuse, from all who differ in opinion from that 
system of policy which he advocates. There are two poli- 
tical parties in Jersey—the Rose party, and the Laurel 
party. They are so called from the distinctive badge which 
the adherents of each respectively wear in their button- 
holes on gala days. Their politics of course have nothing 
to do with the politics of England ; but originate entirely 
within their own little circle. The Rose party may be 
regarded as the Whigs of the locality, and very illiberal 
Whigsthey are: the Laurel party may be called the Tories 
and, if there is a pin to choose between them, the latter 
are decidedly the more liberal ofthe two. Such is the viru- 
lence of party faction, and the personal danger to which an 
editor of a newspaper is exposed, that the luckless wight 
who occupies this distinguished position is obliged to be al- 
Ways armed, on the street and in his office, with a life- 
preserver, or oaken cudgel, in order to be prepared 
against the anticipated attacks of those upon whose po- 
litical escapades he has descanted in his columns. Mr. 
Daniel was the editor of a Rose paper, and the numerous 
uose-pullings and cudgellings of which he was the victim, 
at the hands of the Laurelites, embittered the existence 


ofa man not adapted for, at least, that species of party | 


strife. Mr. Daniel conducted the ‘‘ Jersey Herald’’ till 
September, last year, when, immegiately subsequent to 
Her Majesty’s visit to the island, he was overtaken by a 
Mental malady which, six months afterwards, resulted in 
his death. On the appearance of the malady in question 
which, by the way, had for some time previously been 
foreshadowed by unequivocal symptoms—he was removed 
by his friends to England, where, notwithstanding the una- 
bated exertion of the most eminent medical skill, his disease 
underwent no alteration for the better. The decay of his 
Physical powerskeeping pace with the daily increasing hope- 

of his mental recovery. Mr. Daniel, unconscious 
ef every thing passing around him, gradually sunk, till at 
length his career terminated at the early ageof thirty-three. 
took place in March last, in Bethlehem Hospital. 
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In estimating the merits of Mr. Daniel as an author, 
it would perhaps be untrue to say, that (although his 


| Pages are undoubtedly, in a remarkable degree, exempt 
from the usual siekly sentiment, and other nameless un- 


natural characteristics of the great mass of novels devoted, 
more or less, to the portraiture of fashionable life ) he was the 
best and most skilful writer ofhis class. In dealing justiceto 





the author of the ‘‘ Young Widow,”’ let us not be unjust to 
| others who have pushed themselves into notoriety in the 
same field. Be it sufficient, therefore, to say of him in 
| the laudatory strain, that he was a writer of great talents 
_and great promise. His style of language, clear, copious, 
and severely adorned, was at all times calculated to ex- 
| press, in the noblest accents, the varied thoughts and 
emotions of his intellectual mind. The ‘‘ Cardinal’ s Daugh- 
ter,’’ to which reference, as a posthumous work, has al- 
| ready been made, evinces that, notwithstanding the repu- 
tation its author had already attained in one department 
of novel-writing, he was destined, had time and oppor- 
tunity been permitted, to achieve fame loftier and more 
enduring in the higher historical walk. 

The ‘‘ Cardinal's Daughter’’ is the only work of Mr. 
Daniel of which the basis is taken from history. It is 
ushered in by a preface, to which we must make slight 
allusion, as it explains the reason for which (not to speak 
of the protracted illness and death of its lamented author), 
it had not received final corrections at his hands. The 
work was, in fact, written before his malady commenced, 
but its correction and publication had been delayed for 
some time, in order that he might, by editing ‘‘ The 
Poor Cousin,’’ introduce his wife to the notice of the 
public, probably, under the apprehension, ‘‘that in a 
short space she would be left to obtain, by her own ex- 
ertions, for herself and children, that livelihood whieh, 
though at most severe sacrifices of mind and body, he had 
hitherto supplied’’ Happily, ‘‘ The Poor Cousin’’ met 
with that success which its editor so anxiously desired, 
and the widow is now fairly embarked in the career from 
which the husband has just been removed. A new work 
is advertised as shortly to appear from her pen; and, from 
the ability evinced in her former production, we are 
justified in anticipating that the same meed of approval 
won by the first effort, will not be denied to the second. 

The ‘‘ Cardinal,’’ alluded to in the title, is Cardinal 
Wolsey, and the “‘ Daughter’’ is Henriette, a nun, said 
to have been the offspring of that celebrated diguitary. 
Although the ‘‘ Daughter’’ gives name to the work, yet 
the Cardinal himself is the most prominent and interest- 
ing character therein. One Ralph Brandon, a purely 
fictitious character, is also introduced, and occupies & 
very important position among the actors in the drama. 
He is the Cardinal’s secretary, and passionately in love 
with Henriette, whom, at the anticipated dissolution of 
the monasteries, he intends to marry. The chief interes 
of the stery consists in the detail of the fresh obstacles 
the Cardinal every day devised to frustrate the ultimate 
designs of Brandon. The latter has imbibed the prin- 
ciples of the reformed faith, then rapidly gaining ground, 
and this difference of opinion from his master, furnishes 
the opportunity of numerous hits at the state of the 
Church at that period. Space, however, will not permit 
us to give even a hasty outline of the story, and the 
reader who is curious to learn the full details of the 








‘* Cardinal's Daughter,”’ must consult the work itself 
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The tale is artistically put together, and exhibits, on the 
part of its author, great power as a historical romancist. 

One would almost fancy that the writer who could 
adopt for the title of a work a name so peculiar as that 
before us, meant to make it a handle for exposing the 
immorality of one of the greatest men in former times. 
In this idea, however, he would be mistaken. Instead of 
regarding Wolsey as, in any degree, unworthy of his voca- 
tion as a priest, our author considers the;priesthood as 
highly honoured, and illustrated by possessing him within 
its pale. Mr. Daniel is, in fact, the most unqualified ad- 
mirer of the butcher’s son, we remember ever to have met 
with. He talks of ‘‘ that glorious mind which had burst 
like prisoned flame over difficulties which environed it, 
and snapped the iron chains which bound it to neglect— 
that lightning energy of character which had rendered 
him triumphant at home and abroad, feared by those who 
hated him, and respected by those who derided his birth ; 
and which had stamped upon the countenance of Wolsey, 
a character of greatness which no bearing could disguise.’’ 
Some writers have stigmatised the Cardinal, as one, who, 
like Richard the Third, possessed neither ‘‘love nor 
pity,” and who, in order to gain his own personal ends, 
would hesitate at no means which craft or dishonesty 
could devise. Our author. on the contrary, avers, that 
‘‘generous, vigorous, and lofty as his character was, 
tempestuous, and daring as his life had been, there were 
still elements of the richest affection in Wolsey’s heart,’’ 
and instead of falling in with the representations of those 
who describe him as avaricious, he advocates the old man’s 
part by assuring us that ‘his nature was bountiful as the 
day.’’ The following is the author’s conception of the 
character of Brandon in conjunction with that of Wol- 
sey :— 

‘‘They might have formed a study for a painter. 
Wolsey’s bold expressive features now periectly exposed 
—the noble forehead and curled grey hair—the largeclear 
eyes, so full of fire, yet changeful as a woman’s—the fine 
broad chest and manly air, which the guise of priesthood 
could not conceal, and the insignia of his dignity lying 
spurned, as it were,at his side—showed, or might have 
seemed to show, something of the trinity of his character 
—the judge, the statesman, and the priest—while he wore 
upon his countenance a stamp of genius which also showed 
that he was fitted for them all. Brandon, too, had some- 
thing in his aspect that made one look on it again. De- 
formed in person yet handsome in features, slightly built 
yet of a frame indicating strength and activity—young in 
years, and of an expression of countenance denoting im- 
petuosity even to fierceness, there was yet blended with 
it a firmness and a haughty gravity, which, far from 
weakening the general effect, gave it a vigour and a char- 
acter of determination eminently its own. Both knew 
each other well ; the one had almost attained the summit 
of his ambition—the other had but entered upon the race, 
yet was conscious of possessing those qualities which lead 
to the greatest success : both were superior to the times in 
which they lived—the one, indeed, had all the passions and 
enthusiasm of youth to an intensity that was his curse—the 
other had none of these, yet it is not saying too much to 
affirm that there was something of fellowship between the 
young secretary and his priestly lord.’’ 

Mr. Daniel, throughout all his works, evinces great 
power in the use of passionate declamation when occasion 
calls it forth; but no subject which he has previously 
treated, afforded so frequent opportunity for the display 
of his talents in this respect asthe present. We think he 
could have made a good dramatist. In the following 
Brandon and Henriette are engaged in colloquy upon the 


Grimes of the Church :— 





‘** But the Cardinal—_—’ 

*«¢ Will fall with the Church which 

*** And thou ?’ ines upholds,’ 

*««T will grieve for my lord, but rejoice 
rule of Rome is at an end—I will He for oe pe bated 
one, but mourn for poor Katherine, banished from Y love 
and a throne, at the caprice of a tyrant’s will, ’ etek 

‘« * Ralph this is the heretic’s creed.’ 

*“*Treck not. The crimes of the Church are 
in the sight of God, and their rule is tyranny to 
The splendour that decks their stately domes is seat 
with the orphan’s bread—the rich lands that smile around 
them are shut against the poor man’s kine—their lear 
is cloistered as a precious thing, and their knowled 
serves but to bind with stronger shackles the consei 
the thoughts, the mind, the bright immortal soul of man. 
When a boy I cursed them. _ I longed to grapple with the 
men that threw a holy mantle over a heart of guile : ¢ 
are a load upon the land—England rots beneath they 
sway—let the day come, I wili be foremost to tear them 
from their lofty seats—to bear the crafty secrets of their 
hallowed dens. I know them; they are hounds that waine 
around the foot of power, and make merchandise of man's 
devotion to his God. There is a handwriting on the wall 
—this kingdom has departed from them, and the hearts 
of good men will exult in liberty. Oh! it is a foulblot on 
this beautiful world that man should thus become a god to 
man, and deal heaven’s curse and pardon with a palsi 
hand—an old dotard in ascarlet gown! Letthe day come, 
I will be the first to welcome it. I long to see my coun- 
trymen free in soul—liberty they will have—a tyrant now 
sits upon the throne, but superstition aids him not, and 
when the channels of knowledge are unbarred, men vill 
then canvass the royal power, its limits and its rights 
Yes, my Henriette, I long to see the day, when England 
shall shake off her vassalage to Rome—when these greedy 
churchmen shall be taught that splendour is not needed 
in holy ministering, and the English peasant can raise his 
brow to heaven, heedless of a dull priest’s frown!’ 

_ ‘**This is the language of the heretics,’ repeated Hen- 
riette, gazing earnestly upon him. 

‘«* Tt matters little, sweet one, if it is the language of 
truth. I tell thee, my Ilenriette, that a day is at hand 
when the nests of these proud birds shall be rifled and 
their plumage torn.’” 


Scarcely inferior to his power of declamation already 
referred to, are the abilities of our author in description. 
Many of the descriptions in the ‘‘ Cardinal’s Daughter” 
are very effective ; the appearance of London in the 
reign of Henry the VIII. is especially so. Conducted by 
Mr. Daniel, we wander in imagination along the fields, 
skirting the ‘‘ Strand’’ of the river Thames, till we a 
rive at a ‘‘Convent’’ whose ‘‘Garden’’ is the ‘‘ Covent 
Garden”? of to-day, the mart for vegetables and flowers 
London of the sixteenth century is called up before us 
in vivid colouring, at every page. Every spot, associated 
in immortal history with the events of the period ia 
which the scene of the present work is laid, is compelled 
into our presence, and made to appear just as they 
severally appeared then; old St. Pauls, Whitehall, West 
minster Abbey, and its then surrounding sylvan country 
of green fields and wooded hills. Among the characters 
secondary to those already named, may be mentioned the 
‘Bluff Harry’? himself, and his ill-fated consort, Ane 
Boleyn ; both equally necessary for a work founded 
any subject connected with the career of Wolsey. How 
true to fact such characters are drawn, we leave @ 
readers of history to determine. 

The prominent faults of the ‘‘ Cardinal’s Daughter” 
are those incident to all literary productions writtes 
against time. The necessities of his family demanded 
that he should write rapidly and incessantly ; while the 
earlier portion of the sheets was going through the pre™ 
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Mr. Daniel was stretched upon his death-bed ; nor did ; had as yet even come into the printer’s hands, he was in 

eitality of mind remain to direct such corrections as, | his grave. The ‘‘ Cardinal’s Daughter’ is, in the true 
= his intellect remained with him, would doubtless have | sense of the phrase, a ‘‘ posthumous work,”’ and as such 
een made ; and before the latter portion of his manuscript | let it be judged. 





SONNETS : “BY THE SAD SEA WAVE.” 


BY CALDER CAMPBELL, 





I. tf. 

war of the Sea, to-day? what of the Sea? Yet—nor the Sea, nor Life, are always bearers 

a th it news from some untrodden shore, Of death-wan passengers—of sin-blind guests : 

rate of the dying whirlwinds roar? Both have their blessed ventures—faithful breasts 

ra bough, rent from a riven tree, In home-returning vessels—safe wayfarers 
: tell of by-gone tempests? Still, to me, Amid strong surges! Let us then be sharers 

Ocean fraught with messages, the core Of cheerful Lopes—what time the ocean wrests 

Of human hearts to thrill with fear:—no more, _ Our thoughts from shore. All God's bright world attests 
Though storms may rave, yet must its billows be Phat, though its inmates are the frequent wearers 
The rolling hearse that bears to some far strand Of raiment, dyed in sweat, and blood, and pain— 

Alifeless freight, or shipwreck'd corse, or bark Life hath not death, but life, for goal !—and so 
ghatter'd, dead bird, or branch! Yea, still to land We should not drop our tears of hopeless woe 

The Sea brings back Earth’s Deap—Life’s soulless ark! | _ On the corpse-carrying coursers of the main, 

Bat Jesus, through the waves, above the dark, But smile to see it—knowing it to be 
Up-bears the sinking Christian in his Saviour-hand. A type of Life and of Eternity! 

Torquay, October, 1516. 





THE CORN FIELD. 





Ox yonder rising ground, where lately waved, The busy reapers well have plied their task, 

Brown with the summer's sun, a goodly crop; And left no single stalk in pristine attitude.— 

Bright, bristly ears, each with auspicious weight Oh! 'tis a lovely sight to view the corn, 

Bent graceful down, from its high polished stem— Now bound in sheaves, and these in happy clus- 

From beneath, peering obsequious, many ters 

A flow'ret pale, reared its neglected head ; Scatter'd o'er the field: each on the other 

Unseen and undisturbed, save when the rook, Leans, as on a loving friend, dependent, 

Or wicked sparrow, thievish visits paid, Yet, supporting in its turn—no voice is there, 

And dived beneath to enjoy their plunder.— But, 'tis a speaking sight, for ev'ry sheaf 

Each sudden noise affrights them, robber-like, Is eloquent, and from the whole ascends 

And now the rook starts from his yellow covert,. One noiseless, yet emphatic, hymn of praise.— 

Spreads his sable wings, the sparrow too, Is there one sight bespeaks our Maker's love ?— 
ore nimble, takes his flight, and all again Tells of his tender care and love for us; 

Is still —But now the breeze steals gently o'er "Tis, then, the harvest field, where round is spread 

The field; each ear obedient, rustles The kind provision for our future wants; 

A reply—anon with greater force it lifts Nature in lov'liest aspect there is seen, 


Its voice; they wave their homage with but | Sun, sky, and fields in sweetest guise appear, 

One accord, save where the schvolboys’ pranks, And all for man.—Praise Him, ye thoughtless ones, 
And wanton merriment, near yonder pati Nor be alone ungrateful, let your bymns 
Have traced a devious route, and on the ground Of praise outspeak dumb nature's eloquence ; 
Is laid, full many a precious ear, else, Let them be heard, fervent and warm, the off'ring 
Beauteous and fruitful as the rest. Of a grateful heart, ascending up to Heaven. 
° ° ° ° ” Behold 





The scene is changed; for with industrious zeal, Dion. 
THE LONELY OAK, 
Wing and high thy branches spread ; Here thou hast no companions near thee— 
e winter of age is on thy head ; Not even one is left to cheer thee. 
Thy sturdy comrades all have died, _ But I would grieve to part with thee; 
For Time hath swept them from thy side ; I would miss thy form, old friendly tree ; 
Yet, though storms fiercely have o’er thee broke, For on many a sultry summer's day, 
Thou hast braved them all, thou lonely oak! In childhood’s time, when faint with play, 
But the time has been when, young and fair, I have sought thy kindly sheltering shade, 
Thy branches waved to the summer air; And my weary form beneath thee laid. 
And the red deer slept beneath thy shade, And in manhood’s time, when I strove to store 
And the birds in thy boughs sweet music made, My seeking mind with ancient lore— 
And the wind through thy green leaves softly spoke, Thy lone and silent foot I sought, 
With a happy voice, thou lonely oak! And tuned my mind to a thought; 
Yes, thou hast seen when our native land And the light, through thy thick leaves, faintly broke, 
Was fettered not by a stranger's hand; As it shone on my page, old kindly oak ! 
our youths were brave, and our chiefs were free, And when I have grown old like thee, 
our maidens were bright as the sunlit sea, And age has come on me silently, 
And the bard, when stretched by thy mossy side, Like a shadow upon the sea; 
Chaunted his tales of Erin’s pride. And when, with a tottering foot, I stand 
Dost thou not sigh for the wild birds wing, On the viewless bank of an unknown land, 
When by thee he cleaves in the budding spring? I will wait for Death's resistless stroke— 
Dost thou not sigh with him to stray And I'll sleep beneath thee, my lonely oak! 
To those giant woods so far away ? F.L O. B. 
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RELIEF OF THE POOR IN SCOTLAND. 


A NOVEL and important document has been 
presented to Parliament this session, entitled the 
“First Annual Report of the Board of Super- 
vision for Relief of the Poor in Scotland.” One 
of the most notable features of the Scottish Poor- 
law Act, passed in 1845, was the erection of a 


central Board or Commission, somewhat akin to | 


the Board of Poor-law Commissioners in Eng- 
land, and charged with the supervision of the 


parochial officials. Previous to the passing of the | 
new Act, the parishes were left to do very much | 


as they pleased: the consequence was, great in- 


equality in the mode and amount of relief through- | 


out Scotland, and in the majority of parishes an 


inconceivable degree of hardship and injustice to | 


the poor. The old poor-law, in so far as it appear- 
ed on the statute book, was not to blame for these 
evils. The rights of the poor, and the duties of 
the parochial boards, were singularly well defined 
by the various acts and proclamations which the 


Legislature and Privy Council of Scotland, from | 


the days of James VI. to those of William and 
Mary, had with exemplary perseverance enrolled 
among the laws of the realm. Even the usual 
checks and counterchecks, with which it is custom- 
ary in this country to regulate the exercise ofautho- 


people ; and another system, or rather the no. 

tem which had prevailed from the beginning 4 
the Reformation, was applauded as exceedin 

congenial with the pride, modesty, and indepen. 
dence of the national character. Science and 
philosophy came to the aid of avarice and greed « 
and elaborate arguments, founded upon inge. 
nious but speculative theories of population, 
were added to the more vulgar reasons dictated 
by sheer selfishness, in support of the dogma 
_that no provision should be made for the poor, 
The indigent population in Scotland were thus 
flattered, argued, and mystified out of their Je 

'claims. The acts and proclamations intended for 
their protection were forgotten ; while that beng. 
volence which beats spontaneously in the bosom 
of socicty, was lulled into dormancy or exhausted 
in other exercises than the humble one of feed. 
ing the hungry and clothing the naked. The 
precarious collections at the church-doors, distri. 
_ buted often with a partial, and always with 
_stinted hand, formed the only patrimony of the 








|poor, The result was obvious. In seasons of 


_ prosperity, the poor shared, to some extent, the 


| abundance of the country; but in periods of gioom 
_and distress, their numbers and their destitution 


rity and secure the impartial discharge of official | increased to an alarming degree, pouring over 


duty, were not neglected. A power of appeal was 
given from the parochial boards to the sheriifs of 
counties; and from these again to the lords of 


the land a flood of vagrancy, pestilence, and im- 
morality, the sad traces of which remained long 


| . . . . 
after the calamity, which was their primary cause, 


' a “ae | ; 
session. Magistrates, justices of the peace, sheriffs | had disappeared. 


and judges, were all by turns invoked to protect the 
interests of the poor, and to visit the negligence 


But the tide ultimately began to turn. Bene- 


' volence, reason, and an enlightened self-interest, 


: “i . | : 

of parishes with severe pecuniary penalties. In| gradually assumed their proper sway. The gene- 
short, the sustenance of the poor was constituted | ral desire for practical reforms, which began to ba 
a right—a legal and civil right—surrounded with | manifested after the passing of the Reform Bill, 


the same sanctions as the right of property, and | 
capable of being enforced by the same means asa | 


directed attention at once to the condition of the 
poor. Their extreme destitution was found to be, 


4 . . | . a) . . 
creditor would recover a just debt, or as an heir | in Scotland at least, the great origo mali-—the one 


of tailzie would make good his claim to an estate. 


‘radical source of filth, ignorance, vagabondism, 


But in vain were all these benevolent precautions. | and disease. The best schemes of sanitary and 


The “still small voice” of charity which issued | 


at intervals from the hall of Parliament, or the 
recesses of the Secret Council, was utterly lost 
amid the theological contentions and civil convul- 
sions of the times. The first enactments relating 
to the poor, were passed in the crises of the Refor- 
mation ; the last received the touch of the Royal 
sceptre when the nation had newly and but tempo- 
rarily emerged from the fiery struggle by which 
an ancient line of kings was finally expelled from 
the throne. The claims of the poor and indigent 
had but small chance of being respected in an age 
when ecclesiastics strove for supremacy, and kings 
themselves were forced to contend for their crowns. 
Even when civil turmoil had subsided, and peace, 
order, and government were fully established, 
new pretexts were not long in being discovered 
for evading the administration of laws which 
proposed to relieve the wants of the poor out 
of the superfluities of the wealthy. It was found 
that such a mode of relieving destitution was very 





ill adapted to the peculiar genius of the Scottish 


moral reform were seen to be utterly worthless, 
so long as the numerous class, whom the misfor- 
tunes and vicissitudes of time had reduced to & 
state of dependent poverty, were cither doomed to 
starve upon three farthings a day, or abandoned to 
a life of wild and unsettled vagrancy. In 1841 the 
well-known case from the parish of Ceres was 
brought before the Court of Session ; and a de- 
cision was given by that supreme judicatory wa 
exercised a powerful influence on the position 
of the poor-law question in Scotland. Hitherto 
attention had been exclusively directed to the 
necessity of a new Act of Parliament ; but the de- 
cision in the Ceres case shed a sudden light over 
the laws for relief of the poor which had already 
found their way into the Statate-book. It was 
established by a majority of the judges, that the 
proceedings of the parochial boards were subject 
to the review of the Court of Session ; that this 
power of review on the part of the — 
Court extended to the question of amount of 
ment, as well as to the more strictly legal question 
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of right to relief ; and lastly, that the Court was 
; to give a much more liberal interpreta- 
vn to the words ‘“‘ needful sustentation,”’ oecur- 
..« in the ancient statutes, than had hitherto 
formed the practice of the parochial boards. The 
sidow of Ceres obtained redress ; and soon after 
the allowance of two old women, sisters, residing 
in the parish of Balmaclellan, was raised from 
de $d. to seven shillings a-week, by a similar pro- 
cess: Such successful pleading was sure to find 
numerous imitators. Cases of inadequate relief 
wore poured into Court from all parts of the 
country ; and, in almost every instance, the re- 
qalt was adverse to the parish and in favour of 
the pauper. The heritors and _ kirk-sessions, 
alarmed at the dreary prospect of assessment 
ghich these decisions opened up to them, and 
due equally galling burden of legal expenses 
vith which they were threatened, did they not 
ive implicit obedience to the new interpretation 
of the law, suddenly changed their tactics, and 
became as eager for the introduction of a new 
r-law into Scotland as they had formerly been 
opposed to it. The disruption of the Church in 
1848, by greatly diminishing, and in some pa- 
rishes altogether sweeping away, the weekly con- 
tributions at the Church doors, by which the poor 
under the old system were mainly supported, 
brought matters rapidly to a head ; and the Go- 
vernment, taking advantage of these changes in 
the opinion and position of parties, the Act of 
1845 was introduced into Parliament, and passed 
rapidly through its various stages without en- 
countering any formidable opposition. 

A wide diversity of opinion prevails respecting 
the nature and intention of this new law. That 
large portion of the public, who, not feeling deeply 
interested in the question, take but little pains to 
acquaint themselves with its practical bearings, 
are, for the most part, content to regard it ex- 
actly as its preamble describes it—‘‘ An Act for 
the better administration of the laws relating to 
the relief of the poor in Scotland.” While, on 
the other hand, those who pay a closer attention 
to the working of the measure, and take a deeper 
iuterest in the condition and complaints of the 
poor, are inclined to condemn it as a cunning con- 
trivance for stopping the cases of appeal in the 
Court of Session, and destroying the chance of 
justice which, by the Ceres case, had been unex- 
peetedly opened up to the poor through the chan- 
nel ofthat supreme judicatory. These conflicting 
*pitions will be most effectually tested by the 
Practical results of the measure, and therefore we 
Proceed to lay before the reader, as concisely as 
possible, the leading facts contained in the Report 
of the Bourd of Supervision. 

The first and main point in the Report to 
Vhich we would call attention, is the increase in 

®xpenditure on the poor in Scotland. From 
returns made to the Board of Supervision, it 
*ppears that the sum raised from all sources for 
relief and management of the poor, in the 
year ending Ist February, 1846—during’the latter 
of which the Board of Supervision and the 
of the new law were in operatioun—was 
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£306,044. In the previous year the sum raised 
for the same purposes was £258,814 19s. 11}d., 
being £36,417 8s. 1}d. less than the sum ex. 
pended in the year ending Ist February 1846, 
Nor is this increase confined to the year 1846 
alone ; for if we take the four years preceding 
1845, we find that there was an average annual 
increase in the expenditure on the poor of no less 
than £21,890 15s. And going back farther 
still, it appears that during the six years from 
18286 to 1841 inclusive, there was a progres- 
sive increase; amounting in all to £47,439. 
Were we to go still farther back, we believe the 
same feature would be exhibited ; but taking the 
ten years from Ist January 1836 to Ist February 
846, we have the sufficiently striking result that 
the funds for the relief of the poor have increased 
by £135,002, or nearly 79 per cent. At the time 
the Board of Supervision drew out their Report, 
they anticipated a still greater increase in the 
year ending Ist February 1847; and it is very 
probable that their next returns will show that 
the sum raised for the poor in Seotland has been 
doubled in eleven years—a space of time in which 
the population has possibly not increased more 
than some 10 or 12 per cent. 

So much for the fact of increase: let us briefly 
inquire into the causes to which it is to be attri- 
buted. It is obvious that this increase in the ex- 
penditure on the poor cannot be traced to the 
operation of the Act of 1845, seeing that it existed 
and was progressing at an annually increasing 
ratio many years before the passing of that mea- 
sure. The increase in the first year of the new 
law is certainly greater than in any previous 
year ; but when we take into account the addi- 
tional cost of management under the new system, 
it seems doubtful whether the recent measure has 
not actually checked, rather than augmented, the 
force with which the sum expended on what is, 
properly speaking, the relief of the poor, was in- 
creasing. Nor do we believe that the increase is 
owing to any increase in the amount of destitu- 
tion in the country, or even in the number of 
paupers on the parish rolls.* There is one fact 
especially which seems to overturn such a suppo- 
sition. In the years 1839-40-41, when the most 
extreme distress prevailed in all parts of the 
country, the expenditure on the poor was less, and 
the rate at which it increased was smaller, than 


_in 1843-44-45, which were years of abundance 


and prosperity. Had the poor-law expenditure of 
Scotland been affected in any sensible degree by 
the state of trade and the condition of the people, 
this state of things would have been entirely re- 
versed. The expenditure in the three former 
years would have been large, and in the three lat- 
ter it would have undergone a rapid diminution. 
It is obvious, therefore, that the progressive in- 





* We would have this latter remark to be understood as 
applying to the whole country in general. There are no 
doubt some exceptions—as, for example, ol oe 
of Glasgow, where the poor rates have frou 
£24,000 in 1846, to £48,000 in 1847, owing 
lieve to an inerease of paupers on the 
observed, however, that we allude in the text to the 


increase of expenditure prior to 1546. 
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crease which has been going on in the sum raised 
for the poor cannot be taken as any indication of 
an increasing amount of destitution, though it is 
by no means improbable that such an evil may 
exist collaterally with it. In support of the same 
opinion, it may also be observed, that though the 
expenditure during the year 1845, was greater by 
£36,417 8s, 1}d. than in the previous year, yet 
the number of paupers on the roll, at the end of 
the former year, was only 6,362 more than at the 





end of the latter. Supposing that these addi- 
tional paupers were on the roll six months on an | 
average out of twelve, and that they received the | 
average allowance of £3 10s. per annum, this 
would produce an increase in the expenditure of | 
only £11,133 10s., being less than one-third of | 
the actual increase which took place. There | 
must be some other causes at work, therefore, in | 
producing the increased expenditure, than any in- 
crease which is going on in the number of the 
recipients of relief, or in the amount of actual | 
pauperism., 

We are disposed, no less by the facts of the 
ease than by inclination, to trace the rapid increase 
of the funds, raised for relief of the poor, to a more 
hopeful and satisfactory source. We believe it 
is, in a great measure, accounted for by the more 
general adoption of the plan of assessment, and 
by the suppression of mendicity and the increased 
allowances with which the introduction of that 
mode of relicf is invariably accompanied, In 
1842, there were only 230 legally assessed parishes | 
in Scotland. In 1846, when the Board of Super- | 
vision made up their report, the number of such | 
parishes had increased to 448. When an assess- 
ment is instituted in a parish, the old system of 
supporting the poor, or rather of the poor support- 
ing themselves, by public begging, is abolished; 
but to compensate the poor for the loss of this 
source of subsistence, their allowances must always 
be increased. In 1842, the average rate of allow- 
ance in the assessed parishes, was £2 14s. 9d.; 
while in the non-assessed parishes, it was so low 
as £1 Os. 4d. The same disparity will still be 
found to exist; so that the introduction of assess- 
ments into 218 additional parishes since 1842, 
must have had a powerful effect in raising the 
rate of allowance, and, consequently, in increasing 
the amount of expenditure on the poor. Some 
idea of the extent to which allowances have in- 
creased, may be formed from the fact, that while 
in 1842 the average rate of allowance in assessed 
parishes was, as we have stated, £2 14s. 9d., in 
1846 it was so high as £3 10s. over both the 
assessed and the non-assessed parishes. Here, 
then, is the true source of that increased expen- 
diture to which the Board of Supervision has 
called attention ; and the main question to be 
considered is, whether the important change, both 








in the rate of allowance and in the mode of rais- | 
ing the funds, which is gradually spreading over 
Scotland, be really necessary and beneficial ? 
That aconsiderable augmentation of the allow- 
ances was absolutely requisite, will not be dis- 
puted by any, who are at all acquainted with the 
miserable pittances which it was customary to 
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dole out to the poor in Scotland, in the na 
legal provision. Five shillings a qua 
considered, in the majority of parishes, an ample 
allowance for any poor old man or woman - and 
with some such paltry sum as this, the most des. 
titute and deserving persons were left to eke ont 
subsistence by appeals to the charity of their 
neighbours, A system of mendicity was thus op. 
gendered among a people proverbially proud and 
high-spirited, which was most discreditable to the 
Christian benevolence, and entirely inconsisten, 
with the rapidlyincreasing wealth, of the country 
The homes, the food, and the clothing of the 
poor were all of the meanest description ; and the 
most shocking scenes—aged paupers falling ex. 
hausted on the roads and the streets, and helpless 
widows laying themselves down, amidst their 
famishing offspring, to die—were of frequent o¢. 
currence. This deplorable state of matters Wis 
all the more inexcusable, inasmuch as in Scotland 
none but the infirm, the disabled, or the orphaned 
poor were entitled to relief. The able-bodied have 
never been recognised as qualified objects of legal 
support ; so that three-fourths of the arguments, 
which are usually urged against a public provi- 
sion for the poor, lose all their force when applied 
against the poor law of Scotland. To increase 
the rate of allowances was a course to which the 
parochial boards were urged by every principle of 
justice and every feeling of regard for the public 


me of 4 
rter Was 


interest ; and we have little doubt that the fruits 


of this policy, if wisely and temperately pursued, 
will be manifested in the improved health, mo- 
rality, and happiness of the community. 

It is a misapprehension to suppose that a system 
of adequate allowances is worse to the public, 
even on the score of expense, than the niggardly 
system which has so long been common in Seot- 
land. The poor must always be supported some- 
how. If no provision is made for them, they 
will contrive a way of providing for themselves. 
The more criminal, and especially the juvenile 
class, will apply themselves to the art of thievery ; 
while those of a timid and innocent cast of che- 
racter will prefer to beg. The few, whose honesty 
and virtuous pride prevent from resorting 
either alternative, will, doubtless, endure severe 
distress, and eat much less of the public bread 
than would have fallen to their lot under a system 
of legal relicf ; but any saving to the community, 
from this source, will be far more than balanced 
by the exactions of impostors, who, taking ad- 
vantage of the license, which must always be 
granted under such a system, will mix mm 
crowd of beggars, and, in the garb of poverty, prey 
upon the benevolence, the fear, and the ignoranee 
of the public. But of the enormous sums thus ¢x- 
tracted from the community there is never any 
return, The figures which indicate this quest) 
never appear in the Report of a Board of Super 
vision, or any borrd whatever, to appal the pd 
nomist, or frighten debt-ridden lairds. The 
action of beggary is an unfathomed abyss 
expenditure, but an abyss not less real oF 
impoverishing to the commonwealth, gree 4 
limits are not accurately known. On the 
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every farthing expended under a legal sys- 
tem of relief is noted down, and in due time 
ed forth in reports and returns. In pass- 

_ therefore, from one system to the other, as 
ge are now doing in Scotland, it may often hap- 

p that an apparent increase in the expenditure 
on the poor, is accompanied with an actual saving 
to the community; and this, we believe, is the case 
in the present instance. There is an increase in | 
the public contributions to the poor ; but, along 
gith this, there is a decrease of mendicity and 
racrancy, and of all the evils, pecuniary and 
moral, which follow in their train. 

Apart from considerations of expense, the new | 
evstem has many advantages over the old. It is | 
regular and certain in its operation. It admits 
of every case being thoroughly investigated before | 
relief is administered, and consequently affords 
the best security for the detection of imposture. 
It reaches the pockets of the greedy and urcha- 
ritable, as well as of the liberal and benevolent, | 
and so equalises the burden of the poor. And, 
by means of its officers, its public character, its | 
steady and constant authority, it secures the | 
adoption of measures, such as the education and 
employment of destitute children, by which thou- 
sands may be timeously rescucd from the depths 
of pauperism, into which they would be inevitably 
plunged, if left to be swept along by the current 
of natural circumstances. The old system, on 
the other hand, can lay claim to none of these 
excellences. It is most uncertain and capricious 
in the distribution of its gifts. It fattens the 
sturdy and importunate beggar by the wayside, | 
while it leaves the honest and diffident poor to | 
starve in the dingy seclusion of their homes. It 
imposes a most unequal burden upon the kind- 
hearted, while it spares the hoarded gains of the 
liberal, And by leaving the bereaved and the 
unfortunate to shift for themselves, it encourages 
vagrancy, permits beggars to multiply, and, ne- | 


} 


glecting all preventive and preservative measures, 


exposes soci ty to the ravages of an ever-growing 
and inveterate pauperism. 

In this view of the question, which we humbly 
ake to be the correct one, the gradual increase 


whieh h.- 1. . 
Which has taken place, during the last ten years, 


oe 


in the poor law « xpenditure of Scotland, is to be 
regarded with anything but feelings of alarm or 
fegret. It is, on the contrary, the symptom of a 
ost Wholesome change in the administration of 
Teliel, both as regards the interests of the poor | 
and of t] Nor can it even be justly 
fupposed that the expenditure has nearly reached 
its hichest point yet. If the poor of Scotland | 
are to be provided for like the poor of other | 
Wilsed countries, it is clear that we must make 


" 


ic community. 


ls to a considerable additional inerease 
poor law expenditure. In Holland the annual 
*tpenditure on the poor amounts to 4s. 4d. a-head 
“ithe entire population ; in France, to nearly 
10s, a-head ; and in England, it is now reduced to | 
als ut Ss, 10d. perhead. Butin Scotland, though | 
Containing, perhaps, a greater proportionate 
number of destitute persons than any of these 
“autries, the expenditure on the poor is still only 


| . ° 
point of education, there are but too good © 


'sustentation” of the poor, It 
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2s. 3d. per head on the whole population. We 
believe that, with the proverbial economy of the 
Scotch poor, and by means of right educational 
institutions, and a proper spirit of enterprise and 
improvement on the part of owners of property 
and capital, the poor rate in Scotland may, with 
all justice to the poor, be smaller than in any 
country of Europe. But Scotland is not so dis- 
tinguished above neighbouring countries, either 
for the superior education of her poorer classes, 
or the extensive industrial enterprise of her land- 
owners, as to entitle her, in present circumstances, 
to any such immunity. She still suffers herself to 
be trammelled by a barbarous law of entail, which 
directly prohibits the improvement of the soil, 
and the independent sustenance of the poor ; and, 
though once at the head of European nations in 
rounds 


— 


| to believe that, in this respect also, she now oe- 
_cupies an inferior position. 


So long as Scotland 
is content with matters as they are, her poor rate 
must, and, we will add, it ought to increase, 

Even supposing that the number of poor on 
the roll was to remain as it is at present, without 
any addition, the increase in the rate of allowance, 
which is still indispensably necessary, would be 
sufficient of itself to swell out the general ex- 
penditure to a very considerable extent. For 
though a rapid increase has taken place of late 
in the amount of allowances, these are still far 
from what the necessities of the poor require, 
and from what would be sufficient to justify a 
measure which we ought never to stop short of, 
viz., the total suppression of mendicity and va- 
grancy. It appears from the Report before us, 


‘that the average rate of allowance per annum, 
throughs ut Seotland, is 43 1Os., or about ls. 4d. 


Let any one consider the most ordi- 
nary wants of a human being—the lowest items 


per week, 


of expenditure for food, clothing, and housing, 
which are indispensably requisite to support ex- 
istence—and say whether such a rate of allow- 
lot very inadequate forthe “ needful 
would be to- 
tally insufhcient, even though designed for the 

but the 
returns of 


ance be 


inaintenance of one individual only ; 
truth is, that though appearing in the 
the Board of Supervision as the average aliment 
of each individual pauper, it is practically the ave- 
rage aliment of an entire family of paupers. The 
majority, perhaps, of persons on the roll, are widows 


with families of helpless children, and old infirm 


_men, whose wives, by reason either of their own in- 
firmity or the attention which they must pay to 


their frailer partners, are really as depcudent upou 


parochial support as their husbands themselves, 


lanl 


though not admitted nominally to the roll. In 
all such cases, of course, the allowance allotted is 
not required for the sustenance of one merely, but 
of two, and frequently of a much larger number of 


destitute human beings—a consideration which 


must bring home to every judgment and every 
heart, a painful sense of the gulf which still sepa- 
rates the poor of Scotland from a necessary and 
adequate provision. 

We confess that the more we examine the 
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amount of allowances in the various districts of 
Scotland, the more reason do we find for surprise, 
if not a much severer feeling, in regard to the po- 
liey which has been pursued by the Board of Su- 
pervision. To this central body, according to the 
new law, all complaints of inadequate aliment 
must be addressed in the first instance. No pau- 
per, however cruelly starved, is permitted access 
tothe Supreme Court, until the Board first decide 
that he has a just cause of action; and by this 
novel contrivance the Board has literally become 
invested with those functions which formerly de- 
volved upon the Court of Session. 
a marked contrast between the decisions of 
the Court and those of the Board; and the 
poor have certainly not been gainers by the 
change. 
on the side of the oppressed, and we believe there 
is not a single instance, in recent years, of a pau- 
per complaining to their Lordships of inadequate 
relief, without obtaining ample and immediate 
redress. But on the other hand, so far as can 
be gathered from this Report, there does not ap- 
pear to be one case in which the Board of Super- 
vision has declared a poor man to have a just 
cause of action! Out of 497 complaints lodged 
with the Board in the short space of six months, 
no fewer than 397 were directly refused any 
redress ; the remaining 182 having been with- 
drawn, on account of some additional aliment 
wrung from the Parochial authorities by the 
remonstrance of the Board. It is impossible for 
a casual peruser of the Report to judge whether 
the additional aliment thus obtained by the com- 
plaining paupers be adequate or not; because 
this document, though it be the only account of 
their stewardship which the Board is called 
upon to render, very singularly omits to inform 
us what the aliment complained of amounted 
to; how much additional relief was granted; or 
whether the parties complaining were single or 
married, healthy or bedridden, partiallyor totally 
destitute, solitary paupers or the heads of young 
and helpless families. Had the Board intended 
to keep Parliament and the country in perfect 
ignorance of its ideas of what constituted ade- 
quate relief to the poor, it could not have con- 
structed its return of applications for increase of 
aliment, on a happier or more suitable principle. 
We can well believe, that, amid the hurry of wind- 
ing up the affairs of a protracted Parliament and 
the bustle of preparation for a general election, the 
dteport has been quite successful in blinding the 
eyes, both of the officials of the Government, and 
the members of the Legislature, to the real char- 
acter of the proceedings of the Board ; but, to the 
writer of this article, and to those who, like him, 
have other and clearer sources of information 
than this official document, it is abundantly evi- 
dent that the Board is in the almost daily habit 
of refusing the applications of paupers, whose 
allowances do not amount to one-half the sum 
which the Court of Session promptly awarded to 
the widow of Ceres, or the sisters Halliday of 
Balmaclellan. 

It is an alarming novelty in this constitutional 
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country, that a Board of some eight or nine 
tlemen, armed certainly with extraordinary 
but still not authorised to repeal orenact, but te 
to administer laws, should secretly and sy 
cally set themselves to overturn the j junctions 
_ of the statute-book, and to wrest frow a nom 
| portion of Her Majesty’s subjects that “ needfal 
| sustentation” which has been so recently dee 
| to be their impreseriptible right by the highest 
°° ° ‘ . © 
legal authorities in Scotland, without provoking 
| the interference of a guardian Legislature, ps 
drawing forth the unanimous protest of an indig. 
nant nation. It is true, the parties wronced are 
the poor—the down-tredden, the tattered, the 
hungry, and the friendless poor—to whom the 
| Spirit of Selfishness has denied the simplest Offices 
of humanity, and whom the power of Authority 
would now exclude from the commonest privileges 
of citizenship. But yet it may be well to remem. 
ber that the Constitution can be as fatally wound. 
ed in the person of a pauper, as of a peer, Such 
is the noble doctrine which the genius of British 
liberty teaches. There are rights and privileges 
of a high and noble order, which none but the 
more distinguished citizens are yet permitted to 
possess; but there are others of a less glittering, 
perhaps, but not less valuable character, which, 
in the darkest days of British history, were the 
birthright of all. Im these latter are included the 
right to be governed according to the laws, and 
the right to a free and equal administration of 
justice. Both of these have been shamefully 
violated in the persons of the poor of Scotland. 
A seeret and irresponsible Board has been 
erected, which takes uponitself, without the sane- 
tion of Queen, Lords, or Commons, to contravene 
the statutes, and overturn the decisions of the 
courts. ‘To complete this new despotism, ne 
pauper is permitted to have access to the Col 
lege of Justice, until he first obtain permission 
from this central Board, although his object 
is to obtain redress from the wrongs inflicted by 
this very Board, or the parochial authorities of 
whom it has constituted itself the patron and pro 
tector. The purport of the regulation virtually 
is, that the poor shall not be permitted to ask for 
justice in the usual legal channels, until the par- 
tics of whose injustice they complain may choose 
to allowthem! Had the parochial authorities 
been bound equally with the poor to submit to the 
decrees of the Board of Supervision, then, how- 
ever unconstitutional the law, it would, at least, 
have had the merit of dealing impartially with 
the parties most closely interested; but while the 
Act of 1845 debars a pauper from appealing t 
the Court of Session from an adverse decision 
the Board, it places no similar restriction upe 
the parochial authorities with whom he is strag: 
gling, but leaves them full power to drag the pow 
man through a painful process of litigation whe 
ever the decision of the Board may chance be 
in his favour, A more partial, unconstitat 
and un-British regulation, was never admitted t 
the statute-book ; and having tamely voll 
this outrage on the rights of the poor, who aa with 
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. Shane as, that no poor man shall be per- 


mitted to enter a court of law against the rich 
wtil 3 secret Board sit in conclave upon his case, 
snd declare that he has a just cause of action, and 
becomes of the boasted purity of British 
jastiee, the equality of British subjects, the disen- 
‘bralling magic of British soil, and all the high- 
punding attributes with which we have been 
med to associate the name and glory of our 
country? Could the practical mischief of such 
a innovation be confined to the class of paupers, 
pany might not care perhaps to bear its shame ; 
tat of this there can be no security. 
ghich strikes down the most common right, in- 
eritably weakens the stability of the highest. 
The poison of injustice habitually administered 
to the meanest extremity of the body politic, will 
cireulate with malignant virulence through the 
entire frame. 

Whatever evils may be expected to result to 
other classes of the people, there can be no doubt 
that to the poor the closing of the Court of Ses- 
sion is daily bearing very bad fruits. Complaints 
of inadequate relief are rejected by the Board of 
Supervision, which there can be no doubt would 
have received immediate redress from the Court ; 
and even in those cases in which ‘‘the ground of 
eomplaint is removed”’ by the Board, the addi- 
tional aliment allowed, always muchless than was 
judged necessary in similar cases by the Court, 
isonly obtained after the most distressing delay. 
A case appears in the return of applications to 
the Board, in which, after having remitted the 
complaint to the parochial authorities three 
several times, the Board at length intimated that 
permission would be granted the pauper to enter 
tae Court of Session; and additional relief was 
granted wearly six months after the complaint 
was lodged. A poor cripple and his destitute 
family were thus deprived nearly half a-year of 
the “needful sustentation” to which they were 
entitled by law ; while the parochial Board, which 
was the cause of this injustice, was not only sub- 
jected to no expenses, but actually gained by the 
illegal act to the extent of nearly four pounds— 
the amount of the poor man’s additional aliment 
for six months; whereas, had the case been 
decided by the Court, the parish would have been 
compelled to pay over to the pauper the additional 
allowance from the date of his first application to 
the parochial board, besides bearing the expense 
of the litigation. It is obvious that the effect of 
us change must be to encourage parochial boards 
i resisting the just claims of the poor; and that, 
in fact, it operates as a premium upon the obdu- 
‘ay with which they disregard the entreaties 
oe, aud the orders of the Board of Super- 

n, 

Another striking evil which still clings to the 
~inistration of the poor-law in Scotland, is the 
“quality in the amount of allowances in the 
"aflous parishes, The average allowance in one 


The blow | 
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parish is £8 Os, 7d. per annum ; in another it is 
2s. 6d.; and between these wide extremes, there are 
average allowances of every amount. Sometimes 
the greatest difference prevails in the same city. 
In the city parish of Glasgow, for example, the 
average allowance is £5 2s. Sd.; while in the 
Barony parish, in the same city, it is only 
£3 17s. 8d. No one will say that the expense of 
subsistence varies so much in these two parishes 
as to justify this wide difference of allowance ; 
and upon what other ground is it possible to de- 
fend it’ In. the northern county of Ross, the 
average allowance is £1 9s. 3d.; while in the 
southern county of Kirkeudbright, it is £4 7s. 3d. 
It cannot be said that the poor are so much more 
numerous in the former county than in the latter, 
or that the value of property is so much less, that 
it 1s unable to sustain so great a burden; for 
K\irkcudbrightshire, in proportion to its popula- 
tion, supports fully twice as many poor as Ross- 
shire, and expends, in relief, to the extent of 
ls. 3¢d. per pound on its real property ; while the 
expenditure of Ross-shire does not amount to 
more than 5}d. per pound on its real property. 
Yet the Board of Supervision must be pretty well 
satisfied with the state of matters in Ross-shire ; 
for after a tour of inquiry, made by their Secre- 
tary, in the Highland counties, that gentleman 
arrived at the conclusion that Is. 3d. per week 
is a quite adequate allowance for an entirely desti- 
tute Highland pauper! If Is. 3d. be a sufficient 
aliment in Ross-shire, the allowances given in 
many other parts of Scotland must be extremely 
extravagant ; and if the Board does not think it 
necessary to raise the allowances in the one case, 
it ought to reduce them in the other. The glar- 
ing inequality which prevails in the mode of 
treatment must necessarily attract the poor from 
the favourable to the unfavourable parishes, and 
thus prove a source of great injustice to those very 
districts where the law is most strictly obeyed. 

The Report of the Board of Supervision, there- 
fore, along with many signs of progress to a better 
system, exhibits much that is objectionable. The 
minor defects, to which we have not been able to 
allude, are numerous, but very inferior in impor- 
tance to the neglect of destitute children, the stin- 
ted allowances given to the most deserving poor, 
and the encouragement of mendicity and vagrancy, 
which still characterise our poor-law system. Let 
the benevolent classes be once fully assured that 
every really destitute person is readily and ade- 
quately provided for by the regular officers, and in 
a very short time you may sweep from society 
those daring bands of vagrants which infest the 
wynds of large cities, and periodically spread 
plunder and havoe over the rural districts. But 
in present circumstances, every benevolent person 
knows very well that a poor-law official is not one 
who relieves, but one who wrangles with the poor, 
and if possible denies them support ; and so long 
as this lasts, vagrancy, imposture, and theft must 
be tolerated, 
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CONDITION AND PROSPECTS OF WESTERN ASIA. 


AMonG the questions suggested by the present | 


condition of the world, none, perhaps, is more 
deeply interesting than that which regards the 
state and prospects of Western Asia. Lying in 
close juxta-position with Europe, its aspect, never- 
thel ss, presents the most striking contrast with 
everything European. Covered, in many places, 
by primitive populations, and elsewhere by the 
mingled dregs of all races, it has long excite. the 
attention of statesmen and diplomatists, of politi- 
cians and philosophers, and displayed moral and 
social phenomena which have perplexed them all. 


A contemporary writer, who, to give greater | 


currency to his speculations, has clothed them in 
the forms of fiction, deserves the credit of having 
directed some degree of public attention to that 
part of the Asiatic continent comprehending 
Syria and Palestine. How far his opinions are 
to be interpreted seriously, it is, of course, im- 
possible to decide ; and this constitutes the chief 
objection to works which are neither fact nor fic- 
tion, and embody innumerable notions for which 
the author would not be held strictly responsible. 
But this is of comparatively little moment. The 
important point just now for Europe to clear up 
is, whether or not our actual principles of civilisa- 
tion be sufficiently powerful to regenerate socicty 
in the East. In order to arrive at any definite 
conclusion, we must previously be acquainted with 
the spirit which pervades that society, which tra- 
vellers have usually overlooked, and which the 
chroniclers of passing events seem hitherto to 
have regarded as bencath their notice. 

The moment we traverse the Mediterranean 
and pass into the Kast, we encounter tribes of men 


whom we can with difficulty recognise as our con- | 
Instead of having migrated from | 
one geographical division of the globe to another, | 


temporaries, 


we seem to have travelled back ecnturies in time, 


and to be placed among generations commonly | 


supposed to have long past away. The noveltics 
we observe in costume and manners constitute the 
least remarkable feature in the picture before us: 
were all the inhabitants of Syria, and the East 
generally, to be clothed at once in the garb of 
Englishmen or Frenchmen, and to adopt, at the 
Same time, our furniture and our cookery, our 
domestic architecture and our amusements, the 
most essential difference between them and us 
would still remain untouched. Even the adoption 
of our opinions, religious, political, and literary, 
would leave behind a line of demarcation too 
broad to allow any approximation to identity. 

In what, then, it will perhaps be asked, does the 
ditference between them and us consist? It may 
seem philosophical to say, that man in every age 
and country is the same ; and that all that dis- 
tinguishesrace from race, and people from people, 
is comprehended under the terms, religious and 
civil institutions. Lut there is something else— 
something which, for want of a more appropriate 
expression, we must call the make and consti- 
tution of the mind. No one can have resided 


any time in the East, and been conversant »: 
any one of its numerous i : 
“en Mie become nile mame without 
5 ced of this - 
though few, perhaps, have studied, and much 
fewer still comprehended, the range of circum. 
stances in which the peculiarity originated. Per. 
sons who have philosophised in one corner of the 
world, and upon a narrow basis, are too Apt te 
conclude that ourthoughts and opinions exist inde. 
pendently of those influences, the sum of which 
we denominate nature. They forget that man 
isa part of the universe, and not altogether an 
independent part, since all his primitive ideas 
come to him from without, while his feelings are 
_moulded and are the creation of his mind, impreg. 
nated by external influences. 

In Syria all great and prolific ideas may te 
said to be extinct. It has no creed of anykind op 
which it can itself place reliance, much less which 
it can offer fearlessly to the rest of the world 
Syria has always been a sort of Golgotha of faiths, 
where the intellectual offspring of other lands 
has found death and sepulture. The streams of 
population have very strongly set in from every 
part of the world, towards that lovely land, where 
| they have melted away, in a manner not ex. 
plained in history. Before the invasion of the 
Israelites, who fought their way thither from 
Egyptian servitude, it had been conquered and 
possessed by a great variety of tribes from the 
desert and elsewhere ; but none has taken root 
in it; to all appearance there never has been a 
Syrian people—a people living under the same 
| institutions—speaking the same language—te- 
_lieving the same opinion—and tracing their or- 
| gin to the same stock. On the contrary, frag- 
ments of a hundred nations have met there and 
settled in sight of each other, but without amal- 
| gamating—without forgetting their difference of 
origin—without laying aside their hereditary 
antipathies—without, in short, acquiring any- 
thing in common, a spark of patriotism or fra 
Consequently, the annals of 








ternal attachment. 
Syria are without parallel in the history of the 
Small as it is, it has never, properly 
formed one country, though its nume- 


world, 

speaking, 
rous tribes have, nearly in a}l ages, been con- 
strained to submit together to some foreign coz 
qucror, 

There is now no aboriginal vitality in Sym. 
The very Arabs of the des rt, though distin: 
guished for boldness and generosity jn their native 
waste, are soon forsaken by the proud spirit of 
enterprise when they settle in Syria, and indueed 
to preter enjoyment to exertion, and to devote # 
dreamy indolence the life which in the desert 
would have been swayed by stern virtue or ai- 
bition. 

Of this Mohammed himself was sensible, as ¥° 
may gather from the observation which he made 
on Damascus. Having, from the neighbouring 
mountains, surveyed its gardens and groves; | 





orchards, meadows, and limpid streams, aud ia 


fati; 
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naled the perfumed atmosphere which breathed | 
ground, he said it was too delicious, and refused 
tp enter it. He felt that the rude man of the 
giderzess, Who aimed at affecting the moral 

tof half the world, had nothing to do in so 
schesestiDg a place. His mind and body required 
ps praced by the air of the desert, by toil, by | 
fatigne, by resolute contention with man and 
natare. The bait which he so wisely shunned, | 
the caliphs, his successors, were caught with, to | 
their ruin. Their courage and their virtue melted | 
sway in the spicy valleys of Syria, where their 
gem erced and martial manners have degene- 
vated into a stupid superstition and the habits of 


“Seething throughout the Syrian land, from | 
north to south, bears upon it the indelible stamp | 
of decay and death. Populations, formerly nume- 
rous and powerful, have dwindled almost to 
nothing. Industry is at a stand-still, commerce 
‘s fast forsaking the country, agriculture is ne- 
lected, the government is oppressive, and the | 
sabjects are, in consequence, discontented and | 
disloyal. No doubt fresh insurrection and revo- 
tation will, in the course of time, be organised in 
Syria; and it might even, if properly investigated, 
te found to be true that, at this moment, efforts | 
sre making to undermine the authority of the 
Ottoman Porte, and give a new master or mas- 
tersto the Syrians. But this would affect Eu- 
rope only in so far as the change might be secured 
by its own political intrigues or combinations ; 
for of so little consequence, to the rest of the 
vorld, are the internal struggles and vicissitudes 
of that country in themselves, that the overthrow 


} 





endestablishment of a new dynasty in Syria, if | 


brought about bv native means, would not dis- 


inan in Christendom. 

At present the East is awaiting 
impression that may be made upon it 
by the masculine powers of the West. This 
must be quite evident to those who considered 

late troubles in the Lebanon, which were ex- 
tied, continued, and terminated entirely by Eu- 
» tends 


‘ } 4il Inwucnce, 
“ country inhabited by the Maronites, I’renech 


, in a passive 


enissaries Jaboured for years, sowing diligently | 
| the posse 


ine Sultan, sharpening their prejudices against 


sec ls of dissension, undermining the authority 
of tt } 
the Druses, and giving birth to indefinite hopes 
eflectual suecour from Christendom. With the 


a; l+ 
i tC ¢ 


” 


c 


roll. . vr or *,4 
rel aequainted. The ambition of the Maronite | 
Fas extinguished in blood. Having got up the | 


Pry t} tT 
¢ Nn, the 


rm l'rench agents effected their escape, 
and sy ff, 
their victims. The Druses rose in insurrection— 
the Turks poured an army into the mountains 
a resistance was overpowered—and the wretched 
Maronites learned, too late, that they had been 
‘nduced to lean on a broken reed. 

At this moment European diplomacy is again 
at work among the scattered tribes of the Leba- 
am hot, however, with a view to civilise them, 
‘adimprove their condition, but in order to en- 


| impression upon the subject. 
turb, for an hour, the calculations of any states- | 


Throughout the whole range | 


fall this active intriguing the world is too | 


tered it to burst pitilessly on the heads of | 


| not despised, 
, and folly of the Orientals, but simply stating anun- 
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large the field of political intrigue, and multiply 
the points by which it hopes to obtain a footing 
in the East. To unmask the iniquity of such 
a design would be highly praiseworthy, because, 
however cheaply we may hold the intellect of the 
Syrians, it is impossible we should regard them 
without sympathy and compassion. They reckon 
among them a considerable number of that per- 


_secuted race, the Jews, who have there, perhaps, 


been subjected to more ignominy, insult, and con- 
tempt, than anywhere else in the world. Mr. 
D’Tsraeli, in his reeent work, represents the thing 
differently. But no traveller who has ever set 
foot in the East, and witnessed there the practical 
degradation of the Israelites, will corroborate his 
views, Among the terms of reproach which an 
angry Mussulman can apply to another, the most 


opprobious and offensive is that of , 
, 


\ ahoodi,’ 
The scale of insult runs, as nearly 
as possible, as follows: When the annoyance is 
slight, the offended individual satisfies his bile 
with ealling his neighbour an * Infidel;”’ but the 
term is often applied jocularly, as we denominate 
a child a “little rogue.’”” When more anger is in- 


or ** Jew.’ 


_tended to be expressed, the reviler selects the 


word ‘‘dog;” from which, as his rage increases, 
he will deseend to “ pig ;” and, lastly, to ‘* Jew,” 
beyond which there is but one lower depth, into 
which a sinner against social usages can be thrust, 
but this is so peculiarly Oriental, that we abstain 
from translating the term. 

Condemn, as earnestly and sincerely as we may, 
the prejudices of all Eastern nations against the 
Jews, it is impossible for us to deny the fact, nor 
are we, indeed, able to perceive any advantage 
that could accrue from creating in Europe a fals> 
The Osmanlis sel- 
dom read our speculations, and when they do, can 


. 


‘only respect us when they find our r asoning 


based 


on truth. 
throughout the Turkish empire, the Hebrew race 


Now they are conscious that, 


is under a ban, condemned to carry on the most 
disreputable callings—overwhelmed with perpetual 
thrust 
aside, in the common highways of life, by the 
meanest and most despised among the believers 
in the Koran—and condemned to console them- 
selves, for all this weight of scorn and obloquy, by 

It is quite true that 
P 


ital is power, and that pashas and grandees 


‘orn —excluded from allsocitalintercourse 


Cay 
in the East, as well as in the 
ally constrained to mask their dislike, and ask 
favours of the persecuted race. But this, only, 
is not a thing to be proud of. That the money- 
power sometimes triumplts over birth and rank, 


West, are occasion- 


| over prejudice and bigotry, is quite true ; but this 


does not prove the non-existence of fanaticism, or 
show that the objects of perpetual contempt are 
We are not excusing the ignorance 


deniable fact. By way of illustration, let any mam 
inquire for the Jewish quarter in any eastern city, 
and he will invariably be directed to the worst 
built, the most dingy, filthy, and infected with 
malaria, where the devoted children of mammon 
hoard their gold, in stench and obscurity. Scarely 
2K 
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will a Mohammedan deign to look into its unsa- 
voury streets, where his nose is assailed by any- 
thing but the perfumes of Arabia, the entrance 
to which he proverbially compares with the de- 
scent to Gehennam, and whose inhabitants he 
believes to be destined to the warmest conceivable 
quarter in the next world. 

The worst consequence, perhaps, resulting from 
feelings and ideas so reprehensible, is the sense 
of degradation experienced by the sufferers ; what- 
ever may in this country be imagined to thé con- 
trary, the Jew of the East almost acquiesce in the 
judgment of his Turkish neighbour. He feels 
himself to be weak and powerless, and perpetually 
breathing an atmosphere of scorn and obloquy ; 


withers and dwindles, under its deleterious influ- | 


ence, into the wretched creature he is supposed to 
be. He crawls about the city in fear and trem- 
bling, and never experiences the dignified feelings 
of a man, but when bending over his gold, the 
sole staff of his life, with which he sometimes is 
enabled to smite the heathen, and return them a 
portion of the scorn they lavish on him. In Eng- 


land a Jew may always be respectable if he 


pleases. The laws recognise in him most of the 
rights of citizenship, and will shortly grant him 
all he can desire, or that humanity can contend 
for in his behalf. But how different is the case 
in the East’ There he has no rights, is acknow- 
ledged by no law, protected by no institutions ; 
but simply suffered to exist as a necessary evil, 
like a drain or a kennel ; all but his own people 
shun him in the street, and consider themselves 
polluted by his very touch. Even the fascina- 
tions of beauty, which reconcile the nobles and 


princes of the East to the women of all other na- , 


tions, seldom or never subdue their aversion for a 


Jewess, whom they generally regard with as much | 


abhorrence as a vampire. We never knew of a 
female Yahood having been admitted into a 
harem. 
and race forbid the shocking idea. 


All the other 


The inerradicable prejudices of creed | 


inmates, at the first glimpse of that acquiline | 
physiognomy, which our less fastidious taste often | 
regards as handsome, would immediately take to | 
fiight, and leave the perfumed chambers and | 


Juxurious gardens a desert to their possessor. 
Nothing, therefore, ean be more preposterous 
than the idea of seeking, among the unfortunate 


Yahoodis of Syria, the germs of a new revelation | ; 
| which Europe owes all its greatness. Mr. D'Israeli 


to ameliorate the condition of the human race. 
The mind of Asia, from Dehring’s Straits to the 
Isthmus of Suez, is burnt out. 
cinders, as it were, of ereeds and dogmas, be- 
spreads its empires and kingdoms. The dwellers 
in secluded fastnesses—the pastoral wanderers 
over steppes and plains—the ignorant and uncivi- 


with him ; 


Nothing but the | 
| government. 


lised populations which congregate together, and 
carry on rude trades and callings, in large, but | 
disorganised cities, still cherish the wrecks of out- | 


worn religions, sometimes with warmth and en- 


thusiasm, but for the most part with a lassitude | 
though the unfortunate circumstances In W™ 


and indifference which it is painful to witness, 
‘When brought, therefore, accidentally into contact 
with an European, the Oriental, in spite of the 


stupid prejudices which he has inherited from his 


divisions, the obstacles, material and 
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| forefathers, experiences the most humiliatin 
sciousness of inferiority. He sees that the map 
from the West, of colossal stature and iron-mo 
can do what he can’t—that he can subdue to his 
own uses the powers of the elements—that he is 
irresistible in war, and wise and full of TesOUrees 
in peace—and the pride which besotted ignoranes 
engenders melts away in the light of facts, 
This is more especially the case with res 

_to Englishmen, a wonderful idea of whose power 
| and character has penetrated even into the wild. 

est deserts and least enlightened portions of Asia. 

Who and what we are, they frequently fai] ¢, 

comprehend. With the resources, and even, per 
| haps, with the geographical position of our islands. 
they are unacquainted. They only know that we 
| have marched as conquerors over half the cast: 
that from central Asia to the Chinese wall, ou 
| banners have waved, and our soldiers deposited 
their bones; and that our fleets have swept like 
hurricanes, along the coasts of every maritime 
nation in the habitable world—that we possess 
more colonies than they can number, and that we 
have acquired everything, by the exertion of ap 
intellectual energy, never hitherto displayed by 
| any other people known to history. If the pro. 
_ ject, consequently, were proposed to them of re- 
| constructing our social system, by means of any 
,mental influence originating in the East, they 
would treat the idea with the most contemptuous 
ridicule. To discover the gigantic proportions of 
Great Britain, we must detract from her as we 
do from the Pyramids, and take our stand among 
the tribes and races which contemplate her from 
a distance. That the Asiatics thoroughly com- 
prehend us, and are able to infer our future des- 
tiny, from what we have already accomplished, 
we are very far from affirming. But the slightest 
possible knowledge of their opinions and manner 
‘of thinking will suffice to convince us that ther 
would as soon think of deranging the mareh of 
the constellations, as hope to give a bias to our 
civilisation, by any process of thought or modifi- 
cation of belicf originating among them, in their 
present helpless condition; and if Asia, generally, 
be a spent volcano, Syria may be regarded as its 
most exhausied crater. 

Nevertheless, the material prosperity of the 

country might be indefinitely promoted, could we 
but impart to it some few of these institutions ® 








ridicules Parliaments, and declaims with bitter 
ness against what he calls the tyranny of self- 
At present the Syrians if consulted 
might possibly, for want of knowing better, agree 
but if they would ever emerge from the 
miserable state of servitude in which they 20* 
grovel, they must consent, in these matters, af 
imitate the Franks, and be at the pains & 
tyrannise over themselves. . 
it would, we think, be found that the desire 
some such revolution already exists among them, 


they have long been placed — their = 
which have obstructed the development of trade 
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“a industry—and the jealousy of certain Euro- 
wers, have prevented them from acting in 
pedience to their impulses. If we run our eye 


slong the mountains and valleys which intersect | 
sea and land, through devotion for the breeches- 


diversify the face of the land, reasons will 
resent themselves more than sufficient to explain 
y pexisting moral lethargy of Syria. That which 
may be . 
and is composed of Arabian clements, has hitherto 
roved unsusceptible of all political amelioration. 
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tered throughout the east like the Jews, finding 
all the delights of home and country in their chests 
and money bags. These patient and econo- 
mical people, who are ever ready to compass 


Sap ; 
_ pockets, constitute an important part of the popu- 


denominated the basis of the population, | 
| matters of cash. 


We mean the partizans of the Sunnee sect, or | 


fallowers of the first three caliphs. 


‘ | 
Scattered 


indiscriminately among these, are the sectaries | 
who uphold the pretension of Ali, known else- 


where in the East under the name of Sheahs, 
but in Syria denominated Metwalis. 
these two divisions of Mohammedans there exists 
a degree of rancorous hostility, which they who 
are versed in the history of the Inquisition may, 
perhaps, be able to understand. Their hatred, in 

t, is exactly proportioned to the slightness and 
futility of its cause. But what will not men con- 
vert into a pretext for destroying each other ? 
Look at the Musslemans of Northern India, how 
they break forth at stated periods into lamenta- 
tions for the death of Hassan and Hussein ; how 
they parade with frantic gestures through the 
streets; listen how they wail and howl and lash 
themselves into a frenzy of grief; observe how, in 
the paroxysms of this madness, they assail the 
inoffensive Llindoos, the fierce and trucculent Sikhs, 
towards whom they have comparatively no cause 
of quarrel] ; and then imagine with what deadly 
fury they would be likely to fall upon those who 
represent to them the murderers of their prophets. 

Ina distinet part of Syria, consisting of lofty 


and almost inaccessible mountains, we 


Between | 
' med Ali, who possesses some ori: 





find, in | 


great numbers, the indomitable followers of the | 


mad caliph Hakim Beamrilla. Into the pecu- 
liarities of their ereéd and customs we cannot just 


how enter; more Jesuitical than the Metwalis, 


they industriously disguise that heresy ; affect to | 


accordance with all who converse with 


Py a ae 
think ll 


them, but secretly in their own secluded shrines, | 


practise rites, 

Which, if openly proclaimed, would excite one uni- 
versal shudder through the Mohammedan world. 
These formidable heretics are the Druses, 
Without Ly ing at all understood by Europe, have 
attracted so much attention by the remarkable 
part they have always played in the intestine 
quarrels of their country. 

Close neighbours to these are the Maronites or 
Christians of the Lebanon, who, though far more 
buinerous than the Druses, have generally been 
interior to them in power, because much less pas- 
“onately addicted to a military life. The history 
# this fragment of Christendom surviving in the 
Hudst of the Mohammedan world, is full of inter- 
ag vicissitudes, which would be instructive did 
Men in reality derive any practical advantages 
from the annals of past times. Even the ex- 
stence of the Maronites, however, may be regarded 
@$ an ©Xtraordinary circumstance, though less so 
than that of the Armenians, who, driven forth 


+} P ° ° 
M tue cradle of their race and faith, live scat- 


ud give utterance to opinions, 


who, 


( 


Se 


lation of Syria, where they contend with the 
Ishmaelites and Israelites for the mastery in all 
Among those who do not be- 
lieve in the Book, few are more disliked or more 
fierecly persecuted than the Armenians. 
the banks of the Nile to thos» 
Abanna, and Pharphar, we find 
anecdotes in 
avarice and worthlessness. 


From 
of the Orontes, 
innumerable 
of their 
Pashas and Kadhis 
acquire popularity by oppressing Moham- 
rinal ideas, and 
loves to depart from the raditi: nal | o] ; of the 
Turks, has sought to attach the Armeuians to 
his government, by bestowing on them titles and 
places, and enabling them, like another money- 
making race of old, to spoil the Egyptians. But 
his plan has been attended with little success ; 
none of his discontented subjects 
bitterly hostile to him than the Armenians in his 
upon whom he has lavished favours, 
whom he has fed and educated, and who would 
still be buried in the darkest night of obscurity, 
but for his unaccountable partiality. 

Another Syrian tribe far more obscure to Eu- 
ropeans, is that of the Ansari¢h, upon whom Mr. 
D’ Israeli has bestowed so large a share of his ad- 
miration. 
serve special notice ; first, they preside over the eul- 


circulation, illustrative 


’ 
them, 


being more 


. 
service, 


Two things belonging to the people de- 


tivation of that wild andoderifcrous tobaeeo, which 
of Jebel Lataskia, solaces the 
; of travellers in th and 


second, they uphold some strange form of worship, 


under the name 


wearisome marche Fast ; 
which has the fascination of mystery about it, 
though enough perhaps has been revealed to en- 
what the 
It would perhaps 


able us to form an idea of mystery 


was intended to conceal. 


be more eorrect to denominate the Ansariéh 


4 


a sect than 
iffer from the 


descent as well as in 


a tribe, though they unquestion- 


Maronites and Druses, in 
Very 


ably d 
- 


ere? d. strange 


notions have been propagated concerning them 


‘by travellers. Volney, in general so 
| fi ’ 


accu 
isled by Assemani; and 


rate and sacacious, was m 


| succeeding writers have, for the most part, con 


| 





| tented themselves with copying or abridging his 


account. 

Akin to these fantastical 
though of still more obscure tenets and practices, 
are the Ismaclich, who, through a long succession 
veredin their attachment to su- 


tobaceo growers, 


of ages have pers: 
perstitions which the ordinary speculators upon 
human nature innocently believe to be extinet. 
In the East, however, follies are slow to die. 
Even that which we believe to be an universal 
antidote, the Press, fails to cure the Syrian moun- 
taineers of their traditional infatuation. We be- 
hold printing going on in the midst of men more 
benighted than the Hellens before the advent of 
Cadmus among them with his alphabet. Books, 
in Syria, so far from putting superstition to flight, 
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only, as far as hitherto appears, tend to foster it. | Mohammedans. As soonas that vast Pashalic 


The fables, in which the people believe, get imbed- 
ded in their literature, so that the more they read 
the more their eredulity is nourished, Not, indeed, 
that they read much; they are too indolent for 
that. 


Perhaps we discover in the Kords and Tureo- 


mans, who with Yezidis complete the evele of 


Syrian populations, the only instrument by which 
Western As! I 
movement, be regenerated. These manly, thouch 
fierce and barbarous tribes, were the idea onee 
to present itself powerfully to their minds, might 
easily erect an empire, the growth of which even 
Europe itself would find it dificult to cheek. 
They hover perpetually in the back-ground of the 
Turkishdominions, gifted with prodigious strength, 
but disinclined hitherto to make u-e of it. Their 
connexion with interior Asia would ensure to them 
an inexhaustible supply of soldiers; and their 
rudeness and ignorance would render them too in- 


a can possibly, by a spontameous 


lapse, as it most probably will, to Great ae 


the Turkish territories, compressed between two 
mighty empires will be diminished rapidly , the 
Russians extending their conquest: south, the 
English north, until the same strange phenomena 
which met our view in Central Asia, are repeated 
at the western extremity of that contineyt. At 
what point the two opposing f rees will meet and 
shock against each other, it will be for futurityy, 
though, if we might regulate our speey] 


decide 4 a- 
tions by the experience of all ages, it would not be 
dificult even now to draw the impassible line of 
demareation. 

The fate, then, of Western Asia as it appears 
to us is, to be absorbed by Europe which wi 


_only then have thoroughly accomplished its mis. 


different to the most lavish sacrifice of human | 


life, to induce them to pause for a momeut in the 
eareer of ambition, should they once enter upon 
it. The Turks and the Arabs are, for all 

purposes, effete ; so that it would be unphiloso- 
phical to expect anything further from them. 
The other inhabitants of Syria are 
too weak to form or carry out any extensive plan 


of conquest; and the Kords and Turcomans 


| 
} 
| 


oreat 


sion, when its two imperial races shall extend 
their dominions parallel to each other, from the 
lL. zean to the Yellow Sea. 

All the populations of Syria, with the exeep. 
tion of the Osmalis, are industrious, and nearly 
every district of the country abounds with sources 
of wealth. <All that is required, therefore, is to 
rouse the spirit of production, which may at onee 
be done by affording effectual protection to pro- 


_perty, and opening sufficient outlets for the multi- 


numerically | 


who might, as we have suggested, be more suc- | 


cessful, should they make the attemp‘, have 
hitherto only pushed their v 
thern Syria; and, in the 
world, are not hkely to be i 


resent state of the 


a | 1 *y > 
prea by the idea ol 


v 
i 
n ? 
remacv in Western Asia. 


acquiring svq 
What then, it mav be asked, is to be the fate 
of that part of the werld 7 Is the political edifice 


of the Turkish Empire capable of re-construction, 


and, if so, can it be built up by Enrop 


-_ 


an diple- 
4 


nof Astatie cenius 


macy, ormust some modifieati: 


anguard into Ner- | 


preside overit ? Without being at all dogmatic 


on the point, we would invite the statesmen of the | 


West to consider diligently the progress they seem 


to have made in restoring vitality to the Ottoman | 


oo my : . 

Porte. The tendeney of all they have aceom- 
f+... 4 1: 

pusued up to tis moment, seems only to have 


been to hasten the overthrow of that which thev 
meant to reinstate in its primitive 


There has been no revival of patriotism—no 


‘ 


} ssadl 


eondition, | 


restoration of faith among the Turks, who have | 


dwindled cradually ito a sort of Criental E pi- 
, forgetful 
of the past, and carcless of the future. Meanwhile, 
the createst power of the North has been steadily 
pressing upon the fronticr, extirpating or subjuga- 
ting o sural population after 

causing it to Le universally felt, that it is merely 
by an artificial check, originating in political som 
binations, and not by any native power of resist- 
ance, that it is restrained from extending its fron- 
tier to the Persian Gulph, On the other extremity 


cureans, Intent on present cnjovinent 


of the Turkish Empire, there is a space widening | 
every day into which European energy must} of our own comforts and happiness, the p 


sooner or later flow. 


joying tnterviews with angels, 


plied creations of industry. Many provinces are 
admirably adapted to manufacture ; others are 
gifted with an inexhaustible fertility ; some, bor- 
dering on the desert, would find a never-failing 
market among the Bedouins ; others, skirting 
the sea, would look to Europe for their cus- 
tomers, It is unneeessary to enumerate here 
the productions of Syria, but we may mention 
its silk, and tobaceco—its corn, and wine, and 


ee 


oil—its honey and its baln—its frankincenee, 
and its unrivalled stcel, 
est souree of Syrian wealth—we mean of possible 
and future wealth—lies in an article almost of 


untried growth—that is to say, incotton, in hich, 





» ’ ¢ 
put, perhaps, the great- 


from various circumstances which have come 
to our knowledge, we feel convineed it might 
be made to rival even the most favoured districts of 
America. What is called the upland Georgia 
cotton, is searely equal to some grown along the 

ts of Lebanon, aud the whole valley of the 
Jordan and the vast plains of Esdracion and the 
an article not inferior 12 


lesa 


Ilauran could pr duce 
fineness. P 
It is in cireumstanees like these, and not iM 


| wandering about the deserts in the hopes of en- 


that the Syrians 

are to seck the instruments of their future regen’ 
oe seal 

ration. The b ‘st ang ] they could meet with je 


now would be a steam-engine. Not that we = 


ler as “ith which 
_ dervalue those pure principles of action wit) wh 


igh whom it m- 
moral wor 
], by means of 


Heaven inspires great men, throt 
stils truth and piety into the great 
as it instils moisture into the physica 


i ‘ e 
those lofty mountains which avert and attract 
clouds ; but over such processes we 


have no com: 


trol. Our business is to wield, for the promotion 


ded u*- 


We allude to Egypt, which | powers with which Nature has ay" whit 


cannot long remain under the domination of the| No madaess can be greater than tha 





gould prompt us to interrogate an ignorant 

ple respecting the means of bettering human 
encietY. With them revolation does not neces- 
corily signify ascent—they change, but do not 
always improve. Witness the outbreak of the 
Whahabis, who brought about what is technically 
ealled 2 revival in the Mohammedan world, and 
gave, for a time, anew direction to the currents 
of faith and opinion. But it happened that the 
principle they introduced was not prolific of 
civilisation ; and so, after drenching the desert 
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_from the isthmus of Suez to the utmost limits of 


with blood, and thinning populations already | 


too scanty, they retreated into their original 


epseurity, having only added one sect more to | 


a part of the world whieh had before too 
many. 

By introducing the lever from Europe, a very 
different state of things may be brought about. 
Alrealv the vast populations of Asia are heaving 
and fermenting, and exhibit an inclination to put 
on new forms, and assume a similitude to the 
pobler races of the West. And what is this lever 
to which we allude ? Simply the conviction that 
there is nothing in this world so noble as honest 
industry, which leads men, in the first place, to 
ereate property, and, in the next, makes them 
resolute to defend it. Let the East, then, return, 
under better auspices, to its old practice of buy- 
ing and selling, and to its hereditary reverence 
for merchants—those great apostles of civilisa- 
tion, who, whether they travel on the camel or 
in the caravan, in a ship or behind a steam-en- 
gine, are sure to humanise more or less all those 


with whom they have any dealings. We look 


| previously familiar. We could print a long list 


‘ing men how to surround themselves with ma- 
‘terial comforts, von may effect a decisive amount 
of good, This we have practically demon - 


and populations, We have peopled districts 


ductive and uninhabit 


of robbers into the abodes of trade and industrv. 


upon Western Asia as hopeless as far as regards | 


anv sp ntaneous efforts. 
Their improvement must be accomplished by 
reconciling the nations of the East to their own 


interests, by showing them thet there is some- 


thing more sacred than the sword; that there | 


are such things as human rights and human li- 


dation in the subjection of ignorance to know- 
ledve, In glancing at their present condition, 
though we have not confined ourselves entirely 
to the surface, we have experienced little temp- 
tation to enter into minute details, which can 
only then be profitable, when they have been 


_ 


preceded by a general statement of facts, by a 


‘time, enlightened by some one from the West, 


berties: and that there is and can be no degra- | advocates of ambitious conquests ; It is not our 


estecm it our greatest privilege, that we can, when 





THOMAS CHALMERS AND DANIEL O'CONNELL. 


We noticed at the close of last number, the death 
of Danie] O’Connell, at Genoa, on the fifteenth 
May. The blow fell heavily on Ireland at a pe- 
riod of farine, of disease, and inthe year of death. 
Immediately afterwards Thomas Chalmers died 
at E linburgh, on the 31st May. The stroke cut 
sharply almost to the heart of Scotland. Théy 
were the two greatest Commoners of their age— 
walking in lines distinctly apart; and yet ocea- 
‘onally, and at not a few points, approaching each 


€ > ’ . . 
ye r. The circumstances of their greatness and 


ir death within so short a period have indueed | 


able works. 











































mapping out, as it were, of the whole subject, 
which, however vast and comprehensive, rests on 
one single principle, the necessary and lasting 
subordination of force and violence to political 
wisdom, At this very moment we actively in- 
fluence the whole fabric of society throughout 
Asia. {uropean agents stud the entire continent, 
insomuch that there is not a single prince or emir, 


Mongolia, who has not his mind, trom time to 


commissioned to extend the cirele of our arts and 
our commerce, ‘This may, perhaps, reveal to 


Inanuy a state of things with which they were not 


of emissaries who are now labouring unostenta- 
tiously in that vast vineyard, 

In Central Asia we tind more unadulterated. 
popalati mson which to operate. lt j iy to ex 
cite or enlighten a man of Samarcan, a dwelle: 
in Kokan, or a Kurgis Kasak. Dut, as you ap- 
proach the Mediterranean, you have first to brea!: 
through a crust of false refinement before you can 
reach the pure well-springs of intellectual ac- 
tivitv. But, beginning at the right end, 


awakening the spirit of industry, and teach- 


trated in the ease of many other countries 


which, within the memory of man, were unpro- 

hited; we have ecnverted dens 
We have in one province, and within a single cen- 
tury, added forty millions to the population; we 
have multiplied new heads of cattle, introduced 
new grains and grasses, trees, shrubs, and plants ; 
opened up mines, hitherto unknown, and clothed 
mountains and valleys, ouce devoted to barren- 
ness, with the richest harvests, We are not the 


desire to subjugate mankind; but we certainly 


called upon by circumstances, teach the least en 

lightened nations of the earth, how to emergé 

from want and ignorance, into the enjoyment of 
S ’ b 

all the blessings which industry and good govern- 


ment can bestow. 


$$$ 


many to institute comparisons between their 
character. The lives of an earnest Theolo- 
gian and an acomplished Lawyer—the habits of 
the Professional chair and the Political tribune 
do not often afford many grounds of just compari- 
son; but they are not wanting in these lives— 
lives that will oceupy so much of history. The 
one will be written by the son of O’Connell, and 
the other by the son-in-law of Chalmers ; who has 
left the manuseript, we understand, of many valu- 






Thomas Chalmers was found dead in his bed- 
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room, on the morning of the day when he was to 
have addressed the Free Chureh Assembly on 
their Collegiate Scheme, of which he was, in every 
sense, officially and practically, “the Principal.”’ 
The intelligence created the most painful feeling 
in Edinburgh—a feeling that soon circulated over 
all Scotland, and wherever, indeed, his life and 
works were known. It stunned the body with 
which he was specially eonnected—it startled all 
men. In one sense, it could not so much be said 
to have caused grief. He died, not stricken with 
many years—not knowing the burden of extreme 
weakness—in happy ignorance of the bitter sor- 
rows attending decayed powers—in the most ro- 
bust health of mind—without a sear on his im- 
mense intellect—with great works accomplished 
—with sincere love from all, even from his oppo- 
nents, acquired—with a soul at peace with here and 
hereafter, with earth and heaven, with God and 
man, so far as man in any case can say of his bro- 
ther man : and vet he died full of vears, and of ho- 
nours, and of usefulness. It was reported that 
he had been struck by an apoplectie fit; again, 
that he was carried away by disease of the heart; 
and we have heard that neither of these state- 
ments is It is said that there was no 
such cruse of death in him. <A friend remarked 
to us that he had absolutely swooned away— 


necurate, 


passed into cternity in something like a feeling | 


of sickness—without pain, and without such dis- 


ease as might not have been easily stayed by | 
But he was alone with God. | 


any friendly hand. 


There was no mertal friend there to carry to his 
lips even a giass of water. No man ever was 
known to die liker to Enoch, to Moses, and to 
Elijah. lew men ever combined more beanti- 
fully the Patriarch’s walk with God—the meek- 
ness and humility of the Lawgiver—the fire and 
the zeal of the Prophet, in their character. 
Thomas Chalmers originally a Fife- 
of the moderate school in the 
Established Church of Seotland. He was for 
some years far more remarkable as a young 
man of considerable scientific acquirements than 
as an earnest preacher or acareful pastor. While 
in his country parish a change in his manner of 
thought, in his stvle, and the substance of his 
preaching was obscrved—not as the gradual con- 
sequence of long and intense thinking, but as 
the result of an immediate and decisive convic- 
tion. Ue was soon drawn to Glasgow, and in 
the two charges whieh he oceupied in that city, 
he obtained, as a preacher, the highest popularity 
and the greatest measure of practical usefulness 
reached by any man of his generation in Seot- 
land. Subsequently he aceepted the chair of 
moral philosophy in the University of St. An- 
drews. After spending some years there he was 
removed to the theological chair in Edinburgh. 
We mention these points in his life, not because 
we are writing its history, but to notice how this 
man was inade, schooled, and managed to do his 
greatest work. All these movements were subordi- 
nate tothatend. ile was first practically learned 
the inefliciency of a curacy; next hehad the lives and 
working of two kinds of rural parochial ministers 


Was 


shire minister, 


THOMAS CHALMERS AND DANIEL O’CONNELL. 


educed in his own experience ; then wag he 
brought to feel, in his own person, the weight ang 
burden of a city charge in a loealit Sill, 
¥ charg oealty deficient 

wealth, but abounding in population, for such was 
the character of both his charges in Glas 

afterwards he was set to teach and gather aknovw. 
ledge of university defects ; and when all this was 
done, he was transferred to Edinburgh, there tg 
edueate the men whom he left to carry out his 
projects; and to wield that influence whieh hy 
exercised amongst all Evangelical Churches, 

In tracing the characters of the two great men 
whom death has brought together, we find far more 
similarity than their different modes of thought 
would actually lead us to anticipate. Their ene; 
was remarkable. O’Connell accomplished ob. 
jects that were considered by his contemporaries 
thoroughly unattainable. Chalmers wrought out 
effects that few men would have hesitated to pro. 
nounce impracticable.’ There required to be in 
each of their minds a strong element of hope, A 
marked resemblance existed between them in this 
respect. But there was an equally marked con- 
trast in their mental qualitics. O’Connell, at an 
early period of his life, fixed on some definite prin. 
ciples, and heclung to them with fewand compara 
| tively slight changes. The mind of Thomas Chal- 
| mers was perpetually expanding. He either resign 

ed or was driven from one position after another, in 
his practical efiurts ; but invariably he advaneed, 
| He was never known to “ retract, not by a hairs- 
| breadth,” of principle. He began life a mode 
| Tate in politics and doctrine. His doctrine was 
changed, and that changed his politics. He then 
held in ordinary polities the position of a Conserva- 
tive- Whig, and in ecclesiastical the place of a Uon- 
servative-Evangelical. The steps from this point 
were remarkably gradual. He first thought tocom 
vert patrons ; then he obtained the enactment of 
the veto ; at another time he sought a ‘‘liberumar- 
| bitrium’? for the ecclesiastical courts ; next he ad- 
vanced boldly to the integrity of the call ; andhe 
ended with the absolute proposition of election by 
the people. His views on the connexion between 
Church and State were similarly modified. 
He began at matters as they stood in his youth— 
then he sought to enlarge the Establishment— 
by-and-bye he was compelled to acknowledge the 
existence of chains and fetters, that he had 
assumed in his celebrated apologies and arga- 
ments for that connexion should not exist; with 
a knowledge of these evils there arose to his mind 
the necessity of labouring for their removal ; that 
he failed in this work, and ended his life a prac 
tical Voluntary, proves more than any incident ia 
the history of this controversy the hopelessness 
of attaining together freedom of action 
the dignity of an Establishment. But these 
changes in the mode of pursuing an end in- 
volved no change in the end sought. In all he 
kept steadily one object in view. The good of 
the people, and that also of the common of 
was his great lifetime’s aim. From the day 








one vital change in Kilmany, to that day 
died, there was no alteration of the 
| shifting of the ambition that he sought 
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Full of benevolence, he loved all men, 


= especially those who most needed counsel and 
“ener To him his opponents have ever con- 


this honour. In the midst of bitter dissen- 
sion—in the casting up of the muddy waters of 
“ation, there never floated on their surface the 
tiniest charge of selfishness or self-sceking against 
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ame [rish Leader was less fortunate. His mo- 
tires were assailed ; his person was hated ; his 
cal through all these charges it may be true 
“and we believe it to be true—that he made 
little change of his one leading purpose; but many 
changes in the means used for prosecuting its at- 
tainment. 

There was no such great dissimilarity in the 
titling of the respective objects sought by them. 
The advancement of religion was, we doubt not, 
with both the original object. The subsequent 
differences arose in the character of the religion 
they sought to promote, and the means which 
they chose to attain their purpose. Dr. Chal- 
mers wanted to confer temporal benefits, by 
frst making men religious. Mr. O’Connell 
wished to promote the interests of his faith 


ter was attacked; his consistency denied : 
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Thomas Chalmers was the type of another kind 
of Catholicity. He was a link amongst the Evan- 
gelical Protestant Churches. 
by all he was beloved. No man, therefore, could 
with more propriety be supposed to impersonate 
the visible union that they have recently formed: 


He loved all, and 


And thus these two leaders were, in this point, 


the representatives of thoroughly antagonistie 


principles—of submission and of inquiry. Singu- 
larly accordant with this fact were their last em- 
ployments. O’Connell died at Genoa on a pil- 
grimage to Rome, not so much, we fervently be- 
lieve, a “ medicinal” as a “ devotional” exercise. 
Chalmers bore his testimony once more before the 


rulers of the land in favour of perfoct religious 


| mense, 


by gaining for its followers political power. It | 


was just to secure for them this power; and a 
feeling of right brought Chalmers in 1828 to the 
aid of O'Connell, nor know we that more va- 
luable aid, out of Ireland, was ever afforded to his 
great scheme of Catholic Emancipation. 

But there 
creeds to which they adhered. Within the pale 
of nomival Chistianity there can be none searcely 
farther apart. Chalmers, standing with his Bible, 
repudiated and repelled the claim of any man 
to think for him or for other men, and assert for 
their thoughts the privilege of judgment without 
appeal. O’Connell was a 
Catholic. 
4portion of the ‘‘jus-divinum” as could consist 
with a sturdy Radicalism. He venerated the 
memory of Thomas A’ Beckett, if not as the “ ulti- 
mus Anglorum,” yet as one of the highest and 
best of the English. In one department, there- 
fore, and that the most important department of 
human affairs, he admitted not the possibility of 
error—and allowed not the propriety of reform. 
Towards his Church, O’Connell had only to 
give taith and fealty; while Chalmers gave his 


fealty to his faith, and moulded his Church to | 


the advancement of his creed. Thus, not only 
by profession, but by choice and from principle, 
Thomas Chalmers cast the greater part of his 
®nergy into the path of Church Reform : by pro- 
fession and necessity, Daniel O’Connell employed 


his powers in political reform ; and yet it is, as 


we have said, that both had for their end this 
one community of object—the advancement of 
@ religion. A French (Parisian) paper desig- 
hates O'Connell the greatest lay Catholic. He 
Was the impersonification of profound obedi- 
mee to his Church. Thus he came also to be 
4 living type of that faith; for in no instance 

4 stronger intellect ever bowed to its dictates, 


was a great dissimilarity in the | 


freedom, and against a “toleration” that is the 
‘“‘mockery of liberty ;” and he returned home to 
die. The last acts of both were representative of 
their respective principles. 

In literary attainments they both oceupied the 
highest place in their native divisions of the 
empire. O’Connell’s life was busy, bustling, and 
planning. That of Chalmers was busy, planning, 
and acting, but not busiling. Ile seemed to do 
his work leisurely, and yet the quantity was im- 
The simplicity of his life, and the ocea- 
sional retirement that he provided, enabled him 
to leave those works that will perpetuate his 
name to the boundary of time, and extend it to 
the confines of earth; because there are in them 
many marks of a strong and original genius, 


lighting up all the dark places on which it fell. 


| 


| 


medizeval Roman | 
In his composition there was as large | 


His published works form twenty-five volumes, 
to which, we believe, fifteen will be added, 
consisting principally of those commentaries om 
Scripture—his J/ore Biblice—to which his last 
years were given. QO’Connell left few literary re- 
mains. His acts and speeches were his works. 
The latter would oceupy many volumes—and who 
can deny to them the distinctive marks of true 
genius? Lesser men than either—infinitely lesser 
men—quibbling respecting originality, have de- 
nied it to both : and to both they have denied it 
wrongously. These jaundiced critics say that they 
were not coiners but cireulators of thought. They 
allege that neither Chalmers nor O’Connell 
wrought a mine of ideas, but counted out and 
paid away the precious things that other men had 
drawn from the deep wells of their own thoughts. 
In the case of both, we hold it to be the utterance 
of an opinion that every day for many years bore 
witness agzinst. We are not now writing a re- 
view of O’Connell’s speeches, nor of Chalmers” 
works, or it would be an easy matter to make 
quotations, and ask what may be called “original,” 
if these deserve not thename. We take anotherand 
a shorter way. What matters it to us that mem 
should think profoundly and perpetually, if they 
never act ? To mankind it would signify nothing 
that a rough labourer did ever cast up, from under 
the world’s crust, richly precious stones, to be 
tossed over the surface like chips of’ granite, if — 
there was no skilful artizan to polish the dark sur- 
faces, to bring out the beauty of the colouring that 
otherwise, to the world, had not existed, and to 





render the gems valuable. And so with thought. 
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What matters it to men that idle dreamers | mark is, that for the tribes in these islands the 


think ? 
think and act. 


The men of the age are those who 
To breathe into the lifeless form 


of thought the vitality of action is the work 


of genius. The thoughis, like the clerk’s hand- | 


writing in a bill of exchange, may be useless, 
until a signature gives them value and currency. 
This is exactly the respective relations of indo- 
lent thinking, and thought and action, on the 


world’s price-lists. 


The mere jewellery of litera- 


ture is of small use to a world perishing for lack 


of necessaries. 


Now, both these men thought 


and acted. They pursued widely different roads 
to radically different ends; but both were earnest 
workers, and there is to be found the most valu- 


able genius in true earnestness. 


In one view there was between their respec- 


tive attainments a palpable and marked diflercuce. 


time has yet scarcely come. Even under the 
strict discipline of Rome, however, and bey 

its great exactions of belicf, we think that the 
Lowland Scotch always doubted, There jg suff. 
cient evidence of this fact in the Writings of 
Sir David Lindsay of the Mount, and his egy. 
temporaries and predecessors. There js sti!) 
more satisfactory evidence in the lightnins. 
like rapidity with which the doctrines of thy 
Reformation spread amongst them at a pericg 
when communication was slow, and the power 
of the press almost unknown. There may 
have been an aptitude in the people to receiye 
| the opinions then taught, in ordcr, upon ugnay 
| principles, to account for the ce lerity of the 
change. It is unnecessary to assume that this 
must be the explanation, but on ordinary pringi- 


' 9 . Be 
O’Connell was a lawyer and a literary man ; but ples and experience we should form that opinion; 
we believe that he was not a scicntific man. | and it is not improbable that, from traditional 
Chalmers touched every point of human kuow- 


ledge with the confident finger of a master. 


| fragments running downwards from distant days, 


Hiis | and from other causes, a substratum of disbelief, 


conclusions nay have been sometimes erroneous, | notin Christianity, certainly, but in the pretences 
Dut it was always evident that he was acquainted | of the priesthood, had always oecupied the inner 


with the subjects of which he wrote or spoke. depths of the Scottish mind. 


By the Ivish there 


There was no division of human lcarning where | was and is little or no doubt or hesitation. They 
he did not penetrate, and he never entered any | are mistaken by those who consider them an irre- 
depariment without making the path clearer to ligious people, for they are fervent and zealous 


those who were to follow, 


deductions in political science we dissented. The 


theory of supperting pauperism, common 


the Scottish divine and the Irish politician, | ship and alliance of the priests. 
Was in our opizion utterly inadequate. As | 
planned by Dr. Chalmers, it ineluded the out- lowers. 
ward framework of the millenium, and we are | 
It embraced, | their strength, and to wield this gigantic weapon, 


dealers with a sinful world. 


From some cf his, belicvers in the doctrines that they have been 


taught. Mr. O’Connell knew this characteristic, 
He knew the influence that he held in the friend- 
Ile required 
few exertions to secure the allegiance of his fol- 
To rouse their zeal, to promote their 
activity, toexhibit their numbers, to consolidate 


é 


at least, the idca that all men should be, he made pilgrimages, he held meetings, he be- 

church-gocrs, and all the wealthy men should | sought, he incited, he counsellcd, he dictated; 

be generous alms-givers, and all the poor eccro- but he never reasoned, not because he was weak 
- ’ } ’ 


mical and industrious ; but without waitin 


the whole machine was fitly put together, his | quire to reason. 


sanguine temperament led him to set one whe 


e till of fence at that point, but because he did not re- 


His asscrtions were at once 


He had no 


received, believed, and circulated. 


agoing before the others were finished, and it broke | fear for an enemy Within his camp. He dreaded 


down. 


It could not well be otherwise, for to our , no doubting friend or opposing foe amongst bis 
view it seemed like the expectation of work from | own. 


Therefore he had no such fight as Chal- 


a steafn-engine while the steam is only half) mers—whose every step required to be ex 


formed. 


The difference between the nature of the | 
populations on whom they had principally to ope- 
rate, marks a distinction in their character. 
Chalmers had to decal with a shrewd, cool, ex- 
amining and calculating, rather a disputative 
O'Connell wielded a mass of zealous, 
warm-hearted, unthinking and believing minds. 
The characteristic of the unmixed Celt is to be- 
He is never so happy as when led and 
guided. Ife relics always implicitly on something | 
told to him by a superior authority, and is never 
careful to examine its proofs. The people amongst 
whom Chalmers was cast inquire before they be- 
lieve. They are perpetually demanding evidences 


people. 


lieve. 


and reasons. 
were run out.before he arose. 


| plained—whose every advance was the cause 
and the fruit of battling contest ; who had al- 
ways to argue, and enforce, and explain the 
causes, and reasons, and proprieties of each 


|advance. In their later years the scene was 
changed. Peace came to Chalmers : strife 


| 


to O'Connell. The former crossed the Jordan, 
on the banks of which he had lingered long, and 
placed its waters betwecn him and a moral wil- 


j . 
_derness of doubters, and dreaders, and cautious 


' 
i 
! 
' 


| 
| 
| 


men, who ever kept an eye upon the riches by the 


| Nile, and the beauties of the plain. Hencefor- 


ward his friends and followers were compact and 
undivided. It fared otherwise with O’Connell. 
Within the very walls of his prison, amongst his 


Their ages of superstitious reliance ' companions of the State trials, there were those 
They had their who doubted his wisdom. 


A new party arose in 


time of childhood, which was passed. We say | Ireland—a fierce, implacable party —who brought 
not that the Celtic character does not admit of | poetry into politics, and thought of conquering the 


similar modification and change. 





Our only re- | Saxon by rhymes. 


This section of the 














nothing of subtle devices. 

- but that of hatred. To hate England, and 
to humble England, was with them an object dearer 
even than to raise Ireland. They would have 
exchanged her connexion for any yoke, and, we 
believe, would rather have sent representatives to 

timore than to London. A few years earlier 
in his lifetime O’Connell would have put his heel 
on these young rebels, and squeezed vitality out 
of their character. When they appeared his 
energy Was gone ; and they had to cope not with 
the living man but with his corpse. 
thus in their end a remarkable dissimilarity. 
That of Chalmers was emineutly peace: of 
Q’Connell vexation and difficulty. 

They were born in circumstances not greatly dis- 
similar. They were sons of the people. The idea of 
(’Connell’s aristocratic origin was necessary to 
his greatness in Ireland. Ie required to be 
thought high by birth to attain trust as a leader. 
The circumstance exhibits another difference in 
the Scotch and Irish character. The former are 
naturally democratic : the latter are feudal. The 
great bulk of the Scotch people who honoured and 
respected Dr. Chalmers, never inquired whether 
his father was a shoemaker, a tailor, a shop- 
keeper, or a bonnet-laird. They had a general 
idea that he came of honest parentage—if they 
had any idea on the subject—but the fact did 
not greatly interest them. On the other hand, 
0’Connell was a more powerful man than he 
would have been without that O”. It was the impri- 
matur of an old family—the mint stamp of gentle 
lood. It was like a copyright—a license to act, 
and lead, and teach, and order. Even O’Connell 
himself was not devoid of latent respect for aris- 
In the midst of his democracy 
there was a tendency carrying him backwards. 


tocratic honours. 


He looked behind, and loved the jagged points of 


feudalism that strutk out in the long vista of 
ages, covering, with a profitless verdure, the 
hard-heartedness of an unproductive soil. He 
saw greatness in the mist of the middle ages, and 
traced out for himself pictures of excellence in 
the cowied monk and the moping nun—the mail- 
clad baron, and the figments of his vassals’ hap- 
piness. But Chalmers and O’Connell were both 
of, from, and for the people. Both respected rank 
—leaned towards dignities—anticipated, at diffe- 
rent periods of their lives, earnestness from ‘‘ na- 
tural leaders”’—and were disappointed because 
they had to learn by bitter experience that they 
lived at the dawning of the age of chivalry, of 
intellect, and nobility of mind, when the money 
poweris breaking down all feudal distinctions, and 
fulfilling its own destiny by making way for an- 
other power and a better influence. 

They were born nearly at the same period. 

*y found their respective countries in a state 
of Yassalage. The creed of O’Connell and the 
‘ountry of Chalmers were proscribed. The faith 
of the one and the countrymen of the other were 
outlawed. The Roman Catholics cf Ireland and 
all the people of Scotland, with few exceptions, 
pg put out of the Constitution. The life of 
O'Connell was devoted to the undoing of this 


They had no) 
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evil. The life of Chalmers to the preparation of 
men to undo that and similar wrongs. O’Connell 
made politics a profession. Chalmers influenced 
them without design or concurrence, Like all 
living men of threescore and ten years, they have 
witnessed changes amountingto revolution. With 
their youth is associated the remembrance of 
the American War and the French Revolution ; 
with their manhood the great European War and 
the overthrow of Napoleon; with their maturer 
years those peaceful triumphs which have changed 
the surface of society, and in which they bore a 
The services of both in the 
cause of freedom have been invaluable. Chalmers 
was not a politician in the party sense of the name. 
For no inconsiderable period of his life he leaned 
to Conservatism, because, like many good and san- 






| guine men, he was cheated by the hypocritical 











professions of religion on which Peel founded his 
party. He had no personal purpose to serve in 
his political attachments. Noman’s conservatism 
was of a more generous nature. He had formed 
in his mind a splendid theory of life and living ; 
and he expected its reduction to practice. Beau- 
tiful was that vision, a3 it appeared to the minds 
of others—beautiful beyond description, as the 
walls and turrets of the fabric were gradually un- 
folded to his own view. It resuscitated the old 
idea of a religious sovereign, peerage, aud people, 
virtually covenanted together to do justice, to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with their God. 
It comprehended a thoroughly religious people— 
an intelligent peasantry, saving money—a well 
educated “ artizanism,’”’ becoming rich; the first 
gradually merging into farmers, and the second 
into traders. It had a middie class, acting always 
under the highest and strongest guiding and re- 
straining influence. It was coronated by an 
aristocracy dispensing clerical patronage on reli- 
gious principles; for it is a strange fact, that 
Dr. Chaliners first intended to remedy the evils 
of patronage by converting the patrons, and thus 
ensuring their appointment of religious men. 
The fact indicates the progressive character of 
Dr. Chalmers’ mind, ever moving towards truth. 
In after years he would have told a converted 
patron, that he must resign a privilege which no 
religious man could exercise amongst his brethren. 
He would have told the noblest and the richest 
man in his communion that there the peasant and 
the peer were equal; aud that in no manner 
could distinctions of worldly grandeur be recog- 
nized in spiritualities. Dr. Chalmers, though he 
reared splendid visions, was no mere idledrcamer ; 
He hoped, but how he wrought! If his imagina- 
tion sometimes over-reached the sobrieties of se- 
vere reasoning, it never touched except to excite 
his wonderful energy. 

We remember one morning in May—now five 
years ago. The light of dawn was struggling 
with the light of gas in a crowded church of 
Edinburgh for pre-eminence. For many hours 
an anxious debate had been continued there. The 
subject was painful—the interest was intense— 
the stake was large. The issue was to try not. 
the weight of a party, but the stability of an es~ 
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tablishment. The actors and the audience were 
both nervous for the result. That nervousness 
was inereased by the period to which they had 
watehed and waited—until, from the high win- 
dows, there came down a tinge of dawn, waxing 
every second stronger and stronger, until it had 
softened down the brilliancy of the gas flame to a 
cold and chill “ grey” light, between the night 
and morn. Dr. Chalmers had been weak, and 
unable to attend the discussion ; but he entered, 
and in a few emphatic sentences, moved the depo- 
sition of some ministers. He knew the conse- 
quenee, He felt that this deposition would prove 


, ‘ A | 
to be the severance of the ties between his friends | 


and the Church— it destroyed all the hopes, and 
neutralised all the labours of years—it left him 
in old age to begin the world anew, so far as all 
his projects for publie teaching were concerned— 
it divided him from an institution which he vene- 
rated, which he adorned, to which he clung 
with more than earthly love. This was the crisis 
of his history. 

Eighteen months later we were in a crowded 
eourt of Dublin, and few places are more ineon- 
venient for a crowd than law-courts in general— 
those of Dublin are not exceptional to the rule. 
A trial for misdemeanour—an extraordinary 
trial, on which the attention of the empire was 
fixed—had run its weary length of many days. 
The principal man among the accused—the 
leading man of Ireland—was to plead his own 
eause. The eloquence of professional advo- 
cates was exhausted in favour of other clients. 
And now the man against whom the case was 
levelled —ai the bar of his country—before one of 
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_ for twenty-four hours. The Jury caine int, the 
box in haste. Their verdict was mentioned, bu: 
twelve had struck on some of the chureh 

The verdict, like Ireland often, was too late by 
the minutest portion of time—the smallest spar» 
by which it could be behind. The verdict wa, 
hostile. Its effects are remembered. He one. 
came it—we doubt if he ever overcame them. 
fer he felt convinced that he had become cop. 
nected with indiscreet men, for whose sayings he 
_might be held responsible ; and yet he cong 
| not dissolve and reconstruct the body which hp 
| ruled. } 
There was no remarkable difference at thy 
| periods between the ages of O’Connell and Cha). 
mers. The first was seemingly victorious: tho 
second was apparently defeated. The first was 
dealing with a political, and the second with q 
religious cause. But the political society bore oy, 
religion, and the religious body influenced polities, 
Cheerfully and hopefully Thomas Chalmers gt 
himself again to work. He devised, he counselled, 
he struggled with difficulties, and surmounted 
them all. In a wonderfully short time, he had 
formed a new edifice on new principles. All his 
former labours—his churches— his schools—his 
libraries——his entire mechanism had ‘gone from 
him ; all was lost except the good spirit and the 
earnest men who had rallied round him, and 
whom he had trained and taught. It does not 
seem to have so fared with O’Connell’s projects. 
They have not flourished since in anything like their 
former power and strength. His influence seems to 
have faded. The famine came and struck it down. 
The same famine found Chalmers writing essays 








its juries—under the influence of adverse and 


party feclings—was to defend his character and | ing its evils into benefits. 
his obedience to the law from official charges. | 


There was not a whisper in that Court. 
by word the elaborate defence was listened to. 
Sentence after sentence was heard, in anxious 
expectation of such withering eloquence as rung 
on Tara’s hill, and Mallow’s plains. The expec- 
tation was disappointed. The address was skil- 
fully formed, s0 as to combine the subtleties of a 
profound lawyer with the simplicities of an ag- 
grieved yeoman, who preferred to make his own 
defence. But there was no excitement. The 





on the means of checking its power, and transform- 
It found him praeti- 


eally working against its immediate results ; ad- 


Word | vising subscriptions to feed the hungry; and, 


while doing good, at the same time converting 
this judgment, into a testimony of the power and 
the zeal of his communion. 

No man can doubt the anxiety of 0’Connell 
on this subject. It paralysed him. The crisis 
was too dreadful for his exhausted powers, The 
want—the disease—the deserted cottages, and 
crowded grave-yards of Ireland in 1847 over- 
strained his means of resistance to calamity, and 


defence was cold and unenergetie. That was his | he perished in grief and sadness. 
crisis, Religious influences are the bones and sinews 
A few evenings later —the next Saturday | of the mind. Few great things have been done 
night—a vast crowd were congregated on the | without them. Our earnest and useful workers 
quays of the Liffev—in the outer hall of the Four | have all been full of faith. Men who stamp their 
Courts, a perfect mobof barristers were assembled, | influence on the subtle sands of time, and write 
speculating and betting on the verdict. Within | their names so deeply there for good that all the 
the courts, the stifling and crowding was seri- | waves of years obliterate them not, have ever 
ously sickening. Two or three wretched candles, | been fervent believers. The faith of Chalmers 
on a table before the bench, made darkness barely | taught himthe urgent necessity of self-exertionand 
visible. or hours, the harrowing suspense had _| self-reliance as a means—and he nobly acted out 
lasted. For hours, the steam had been up and | the principle. The implicit belief in the J 
ready and blowing off from the steamer at King- | of other men, required of and freely ten 
ston quay that was to carry to England the yer-_ O’Cormell, had a different influence ; and, 


to us 
dict of the Jury. At last, the minute-hands of | at least, the circumstance furnishes some partial 
many watches were overlooked, and their owners | and faint explanation of the different degrees 
examined the ‘* seconds,” for it was almost mid- | success that attended their battles with , 
The moral influence of both was great. O'Com 


ot 


night, and no verdict could be returned after that | 
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ded immediately the minds of the greatest 
amber. The influence of Chalmers was exerted 
tale more educated class. It may be doubted 
‘ehether, during the later years of his life, O’Con- 
pell’s power extended far out of his own party 
_if five or six millions of people can with 
priety be designated a party. The influence 
of Chalmers was not so exclusively Scottish or 
‘an. If it was not the property of a sect, 
neither was it the heritaze of a country. There 
at error committed by those who suppose 
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is a gre 
that Q’Connell agitated Ireland. 

sitator, but he found his country agitated. He 
entered public life at the period of an armed re- 
pellion—he had to contend with its dregs. Se- 
eret associations covered the country—midnight 
murder was a common offence in the land—armed 
bodies executed the sentence of secret tribunals. 
The wild justice of revenge was the rule of the 
west. The Lynch law of the States was systema- 
tically administered in Ireland. Against this 
state of insubordination he struggled vehemently. 
His efforts and eloquence for half a lifetime were 
directed against it. He brought the people out 
into open action. He denounced all secret so- 
cieties, even those of an apparently harniless, and 
those, also, of an apparently beneficent, character, 
To give consistency to this movement, he aban- 
doned and even assailed ‘* Free Masonism.” No 
man ever did more in Ireland to fix the brand of 
abhorrence on all secret institutions. 

His voice was raised against violence. He taught 
that no reform was worth the shedding of blood. 
He even seemed to place on life what some might 
eall an extravagant value. From addresses 
made to great bodies, at periods of excitemient, 
it would not be difficult to select expressions and 
sentences of a different and of an unjustifiable 
character ; but we have to judge the man by 
his whole acts, and they were pacific. 

Murder is said still to be a common crime in 
Ireland. In one way the statement is true. 
The actual crime exists; and immediately to 
the doer, and the victim, and the public, it is 
immaterial how the crime originates. In trac- 
ing guilt, however, we must come to its causes, and 
the causes of Irish crime are principally “ agra- 
rian.” The proposals that O’Connell advocated; 
plain plans of justice, not less sought by Roman 
Catholics than Protestants, would have removed 
these causes; and we must not blame a man’s 
schemes for not rooting out an evil until they be 
adopted. 

_ O'Connell himself has been accused of cowardice 
im his latter years. This was an obvious error. 
He had taken life in single combat. There was 
blood upon his hand, and it went with him to 
Genoa. But a very indifferent judge of men re- 
{ured only to see the man, and pronounce the 
charge of cowardice utterly false. Then he was 
accused of avarice and trading in polities. He 
loved imfluence and power. Amongst his coun- 
trymen, an ostentatious display, an overflowing 

spitality, and an open house, were necessaries 
°f his political existence. But he died poor ; and 


He was an | 
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there are many generous acts yet to be told of 
this singular man. 

The influence of Dr. Chalmers was of a tho- 
roughly different and more permanent charaeter. 
The one moved society—the other re-constructed 
it. The one fought nobly en the surface—the 
other sought to the heart. The eloquence of the 
onewas mingled with many rough passages, that 
of the other was pure. The theme of the one 
was the world principally; chiefly, the other 
moulded the world by pointing to eternity. The 
one wrought incessantly, but forgot to teach suc- 
cessors ; the other laboured vigorously, but went 
on preparing hundreds, on most of whom a shred, 
though on many a small shred of his mantle was 
to fall. Some danger exists that the work of 
the one will perish at his grave; that of the 
other, even reckoning on the lowest reasoning 
alone, is secured. ‘They lived in a changing 
age, and were the instruments of urging forward 
many of its changes. The success of the Politi- 
cian is recorded in Hansard. Its monuments are 
Acts of Parliament. These statutes, however, 
reached not to the deep places of society. They 
went no lower than ten-pound voters, They were 
not shafts sunk into the mass of evil that covers 
over Ireland- The success therefore was in- 
complete. 

He, however, taught his people to think and 
act together. Whether his lessons were attended 
with permanent results has yet to be learned. 
The first election will give us facts on this subjeet. 
But he taught them, at least, the power that they 
seem already to forgct—ithe power of union; and 
he urged social changes that will yet be adopted, 
and credited to other men. 

The efforts of the Theologian were directed to 
change men. He regarded their existing po- 
sition in society as a minor matter. He felt 
that as their thoughts changed so would their 
position. He struggled after the major good, 
with the knowledge that within it the minor 
was included. His combinations were, there- 
fore, less remarkable for numbers, or for im- 
mediate and apparent power. They wrought 
more slowly and gradually, because he did not so 
much move the world, as he moved men out of 
its beaten tracks. He contested no elections. He 
issued few political letters. He seemed to rise 
over all these things. But he was the meang 
of urging forward rapidly new currents of thought. 
Amidst all difficulties he still saw that his system 
moved ; so he was full of hope and of cheerful- 
ness to the end. 

The experiments conducted simultaneously by 
these men, with a combination of the highest 
powers—with consummate tact—with unwearied 
energy, and running over half a century, leaves 
on the most unimpassioned mind, in letters deeply 
graven, this one fact, that, in liberating a people 
from outward thraldom, the best progress will be 
made by breaking the inner bonds, and setting 
the spirit free—by doing in the heart and the 
house, what we want done in the senate and the 
state. 
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YELINDA; OR, THE CONVERTED ONE. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF BARON DE LA MOTTE FOUQUE, 


BY ADOLPH BERNSTEIN, 


CHAPTER I. 

A ump evening air rose from the waves that wash 
the shores of Malaga, awakening the guitars of many 
merry musicians, who either whiled away a lonesome 
hour in the ships that lay at anchor in the harbour, 
or who chanced to be in some suburban villa with its 
beauteous gardens. Their melodies, vying with the tunes 
of the feathered songsters of the grove, seemed to greet 
the return of evening’s refreshing coolness, and were 
wafted, as it were, on the wings of the gentle zephyrs that 
breathed from ocean over the adjacent paradise. Some 
groups of soldiers reclining on the beach, and who intended 
to pass the night under the canopy of heaven, that they 
might be ready to embark at earliest dawn of day, forgot, 
through the charms of the pleasant evening, their former 
resolve to devote these last hours, which were to be spent 
on European soil, to the comfortable enjoyment of re- 
freshing slumber. This purpose had, however, given way to 
jovial carousings; the scene assumed the appearance of 
atnilitary mess ; soldicr-songs were sung ; faskscontaining 
generous Xeres-wine were opened and quickly emptied; 
whilst the air rang with the ‘‘Vivats’’ occasioned by 
drinking the health of the great military toast of the day, 
the Emperor Charles V., who at this moment was besieging 
that pirate’s nest, Tunis—and whom these soldiers were 
destined to join as a reinforcement. 

The merry troops were not allcountrymen. Only two 
companies were Spaniards; the third consisted entirely 
of Germans; and doubtless many squabbles had arison on 
account of the difference of customsand idiom. But now 
the common dangers of their approaching voyage and ex- 
ploits, as also the pleasurable sensations produced by the 


et 


mild southern evening, served to tighten the bond of fel- 
lowship among them ia free undisturbed concord. Th 
Germans (tried to converse in the Castilian idiom, the 
Spaniards in German, nor did it occur to cither the one or 
the other to ridicule the oddities of speech which now and 
then were heard jn the community. They mutually as- 
sisted each other ; considering only the pleasure of the com- 
yanion addressed, the speakers used the idiom most fami- 
liar to their respective hearers. 

At some little distance from the boisterous group, a 
young German offiecr, Weimbert von Waldhausen by name, 
Jay recliniag under a cork-tree, gazing at the stars with 
fixed lock, and thus apparently quite estranged from that 
spirit of social hilarity which was wont to characterise 
him, and render him a favourite among his comrades. 
Don Fadrique Mendez, a brave young Spanish captain, 
and usually as grave and thoughtful as the other was 
cheerful and afiable, solemuly accosted him in the follow- 
ipg manner. 

‘‘Pardon me, senor, if I disturb your meditations. 
Since, however, I have frequently had the pleasure of wit- 
nessing your heroism and brotherly attachment in many 
an hour of need, I address myself to you in preference to 
any one else, for.the purpose of requesting the assistance 
of your knightly service this evening, provided that this 
does not interfere with your own arrangements.”’ 


from you the fact that I have some important matters tp 
transact ere sunrise, but till midnight I am disengared 
and entirely at your service.’’ eo 

‘“‘ That suffices,” said Fadrique; ‘‘ for by midnight a} 
the tones must be hushed, with which I intend to take 
leave of what is dearest to me in this my native place. 
But that you may be so acquainted with all the partiey. 
lars as beseems a generous comrade, listen to me atten. 
tively fora few short minutes :— 

‘**Some time before leaving Malaga for the Purpose of 
joining myself to the standard of our creat Emperor, in 
order to assist in spreading the glory of hisarms throughoyg 
lialy, I, according to the custom of young knights, was 
in the service of a beautiful young Lady of this town, 
ealled Lucilla. She had at that time barely arrived 
atthe threshold which separates childhood from maiden. 
hood; and whilst I, a mere boy, just capable of 
handling a sword, presented my homage in a friendly, 
boyish manner, it was received by my young mistress ip 
a way equally friendly and childiike. I soon after took 
my departure for Italy, and, as you who have’ since then 
been my companicn in arms weil know, have been a 
some warm engagements, and travelled over many an en- 
chanting corner cf that delightful country. Amid all the 
shiftings and changes of my course, I always had the 
image of my mistress deeply imprinted on my memory, and 
never, .fora moment, lost sight of the promises I] made 
her at departure ; though, to tell the honest truth, I was 
actuated by a fecling of honour, inasmuch as I had pledged 
ny word, rather than by any very ardent or immoderate 
nrecently returning to my 





giow of feelings in my heart. 
native town, after having wandered, Ulysses-like, through 


so many strange and various regions, I found my mistress 
married to arich nobleman here. Love now yielded to 
maddening jealousy—this all but omnipotent child of 
Heaven, or of the infernal regions, spurred me on to track 
Lucilla in al! her walks: from her home to church, from 
thence to the door of any cf her friends, thence again to 
her home, or toa circle of ladies and knights—in short, 
1,7 


as indefatigably as opportunity would possibly permit. 


When, however, I became convinced that no other young 





knight was in her train, and that she had devoted all the 
affections of her heart to the husband, not of her choice 
indeed, but that of her parents, I was perfectly satisfied, 
and would not have importuned you now, bad not Lucilla 
whispered into my ear, the day before yesterday, implor- 
ing me not t6 provoke her lord, who was of a very irascible 
as well as bold temper; that although not the least 
danger could ensue to her, whom he fondly loved and 
honoured, yethis rage would burst forth the more furicusly 
onme. ‘Thus you may easily perceive, noble brother, 
that I could not avoid proving my utter contempt of all 
personal danger, by following Lucilla’s footsteps still “a 
closely than before ; and by serenading her each night 
under her flowery lattice, until the morning star began to 
make ocean’s waves his mirror. This very night, at the 
hour of twelve, Lucilla’s husband journeysto Madrid, after 








‘‘ Dear Friend,’”’ replied Heimbert, ‘‘I will not conceal | he lives ; till then, however, I shall commence, 4 s008 


which time I purpose entirely to avoid the street in 
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9s dask will decently permit, ene incessant serenade of 
Jjore romance before his house. Of course, I have my 
suspicions that not only he, but also Lucilla’s brothers are 

to give me a soldier-like reception, and there- 
fore, Senor, have thought fit to enlist your valiant sword 
in this brief alventure.’’ 

Heimbert now took the Spaniard cordiallyfby the hand, 
snd said: ‘‘Vo prove to you, dear friend, how willingly 
J undertake to execute your wishes, I will exchango con- 
fdence for confidence, and relate to you an agreeable ad- 
yenture that happened to me in this town, at the same 
time engaging the favour of your assistance in a little 
gheme after midnight. My tale is brief and will not 
detain us longer than we otherwise should have to wait, 
till twilight shall have set in with decper and more 
lengthened shadows. 

“Qn the day we entered this town, I took a fancy to 
promenade up and down the beautiful gardens which 
surround it. It is now long since I first set foot in these 
soutiern climes, but I am almost constrained to think 
thst the dreams which nightly transport me to my 
northern Fatherland contribute greatly to render every 
body and everything that surround me here strange and 
astonishine. 
awaking, 1 am as much lost in amazement, as though I 


norning 


At least I know that every 1g, on 


had just arrived. In such a mood, I wandered, on that 
day, among the aloes, laurels, and rose-laurels. 
I heard a scream, and a young lady, slender in figure and 
dressed in white, fell into my arms in a fainting fit, whilst 
her companions ran about in the greatest alarm and con- 
fusion. 


space of time, and t 


Suddenly 


A soldier can generally collect himself in a short 
hus I immediately became aware 
I lost 


fair one over a hedge then 


that an enraged bull was pursuing the damsel. 
not a moment in swinging the 
'n full blossom, vaulted over myself after her, when the 
animal, blind with fury, rushed past; nor did I ever 
learn 


anwtlin . . oe i . - reo P 
anything respecting its fate, except that some young 
ling to 


knights, ina neighbouring square, had been inten 
practise with it, previous to the regular bull-ficht, and 
that this had occasioned its unceremonious course through 
the gardens. —We now stood quite alone, the lady still 


‘asensiv.e in my arms, whom to behold was to me such an 
encaantir once so 
At last I laid her gently on 


ve ground, and sprinkled her angelic brow with water 


¢ sight, that I never in my life felt at 
! ] ++ 
celigated, and yet so sad. 


f. _ pe. . ° 
seman acjacent fount. J remembered, indeed, that under 
‘ese Circumstances the fresh breezes of the sky sheuld 


nn 
a’ 


fil aumitiance to the alabaster bosom 
could 
bein 


g too entranced with looking at her. 


nd neck, but I 


hot venture on such a step in the case before me— 


" She expressed her thanks in words both graceful and 
modest, and called me her knight, but I still stood like 
“ae enchanted and could not utter a syllable, so that she 
Hust hive almost taken me to be dumb. At last, how- 
ever, I found words to address to her, and from mny heart 
roceeded a request that the lovely maiden would often 
deign to be found in this same garden; I told her that in 
afew weeks the service of the Emperor would oblige me 
© g0 into sultry Africa, and besought her to grant me the 
“#8 Of seeing her lovely features till then. Regarding 
me partly with smiles, partly with tenderness, she nodded 
ament. In compliance with the eagerness of my request, 
the has faithfully kept her promise, and appeared to me 
“mast every day, though we have not exchanged very 
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many words with each other; for, notwithstanding that 
she frequently came unattended, I could do nothing else 
than walk by her side in mute astonishment and eestasies, 
At times she sang a song, and I also one. On informing 
her yesterday that our departure was nigh at hand, it 
seemed as though dew sparkled in her soft blue eyes, I 
too must have appeared quite overcome, for she said, as it 
were to console me: ‘ Honest and unassuming soldier, I 
will trust thee as I would an angel. After midnight, ere 
to-morrow’s dawn invites you to your journey, I permit you 
to take leave of me on this very spot. If you can obtain 
accompany you and 
prevent disturbance on the part of strangers, it will be all 


some faithful, discreet comrade to 


| the better; as there may be many a tumultuous soldier 


traversing the streets on his return from a farewell 
banquet.’ And now Fortune has provided me with just 
such a comrade, and I go to the lovely ma:d with double 
pleasure.’’ 

‘* Would that your adventure were replete with peril, *’ 
said Fadrique, ‘that I might be enabled, practically, to 
But 
come, noble comrade, the time for my adventure has 


prove to you how much my life is at your service. 


arrived.’’ 
And enveloping themselves in their capacious Spanish 


man 


tles, both young captains bent their steps hastily 
towards the town, Fadrique having meanwhile put a 


handsome guitar under his arm. 


CHAPTER ITI, 

The night-violets before Lucilla’s window had already 
begun to breathe out a refreshing odour, when Fadrique, 
who leant against the corner of an old church-like edifice 
on the opposite side, which spread a huge shadow around, 
tuned his instrument. Hetmbert had placed himself not 
far from his comrade behind a pillar, having a naked 
sword under his mantle, and looking about on every side 


_ 


with his bright blue eyes, resembling two watchful stars. 
Fadrique sang :— 
I. 
In merry May upon the mead 
Graceful stood a flow’ret bright ; 
White and ruddy—soft and slender, 
‘Twas my youthful eyes’ delight. 
Its praise I frequent sang the while, 
It blossomed ’ucath my secret smile. 


wy 


I. 
Far, since then, and wide I’ve wandered, 
In dangerous and bloody ways; 
My wanderings o’er, to home returning, 
I sought my flower of early days. 
No more it grew in open air. 
Transplanted was my flow’ret fair, 
Itt. 
Surrounded by a golden railing, 
I marked the bright, secluded spot ; 
Seemed thus to me the gardener sayiug— 
‘* Admire the flower, but touch it not?’’ 
The golden rails to him I grant, 
Give ne my flower—my flower I want. 


IV. 


Yet while around I’m wandering, 
Sadly 1 touch my lyre’s soft string ; 
And, as before, thy loveliness, 
My flow'ret loved and lost, I sing— 
The gardener can’t deny me this, 
Nor rob me of this seeret bliss, 
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‘* We will soon see that, Senor,’’ exclaimed a man, ap- | 


proaching Fadrique, unpereeived, as he thought ; who, 
however, having ascertained the stranger’s proximity 
through a signal given by his vigilant companion, replied 
with the utmost coolness— 


“* If, Senor, you are desirous of having a lawsuit with | 


my guitar, allow me to intimate that, on such occasions, 


my instrument is furnished with a steel tongue, which has | 


already rendered some important legal services under 
similar circumstances. 
you willing to address yourself at present—the guitar or 
the advocate ¢’’ 

Whilst the stranger, somewhat puzzled, still main- 
tained silence, Heimbert had made up to two muffle] 
figures, who stood at a little distance, as though they 
were stationed there with the view of intercepting his 
comrade’s retreat, should he feel disposed to make his 
escape. ‘‘I presume, gentlemen,’’ said Heimbert in a 
jocular manner, ‘‘ that we are all here on the same 
errand, viz., to prevent any one from disturbing the 
conversation of those two noblemen. As regards myself, 
at least, you may rest assured that whosoever manifests 
the slightest wish of interrupting them receives my 
poignard in his heart. ‘Take courage then; I fancy we 
shall fulfil our trust nobly.’”? The two figures hereupon 
bowed courteously, though with‘evident embarrassment, 
and were silent. 

On the whole, the coolness which the two soldiers had 
evinced throughout the whole affair entirely disconcerted 
their three antagonists, who were at a loss how to com- 
mence the affray ; all doubts upon the subject were, how- 
ever, dismissed, when Fadrique, tuning his guitar anew, 
prepared to accompany his instrument with his voice. This 
mark of defiance and contempt, as though there were no 
danger or even shadow of danger, at last had the effect 


To which of the two, then, are | 


Meanwhile, Don Fadrique, who, though he Pressed hig 
opponent hard, had nevertheless been generous 
not to wound him, practised one of those anima 
common to skilful swordsmen. Striking his antagonisy 
weapon out of his hand, he tossed it up in the air - 
| adroitly catching it again near the point, politely pe. 
sented the handle to the other, with these words— 

‘* Take it, Senor, and I hope that our affair of honow 
is now ended, as, under these circumstances, | may eng. 
fess to you that my presence here, at this moment, js 
solely for the purpose of showing that I fear no sword in 
the world. The cathedral clock is striking twelve, and [ 
give you my word of honour, as a knight and a soldieg, 
that neither does Donna Lucilla, in the slightest degree, 
favour my suit, nor will I ever again, were I to remain 
hundred years in Malaga, sing love ditties from this spot, 
Have no scruples to order your travelling carriage, and 
may God bless you.” 

faving taken leave of -his discomfited opponent with 
grave and solemn courtesy, he went away. Heimber, 
followed him, having previously shaken hands in a friendly 
way with the two young strangers, and addressed them 
as follows: —‘ Oh ! no, gentlemen, let it never enter your 
head to interfere in an honourable duel ; pray, remember 
that.” 

He soon made up to his companion, and walked at his 
side full of ardent expectation, and with so violent a pal- 
pitation of heart that he could not utter a syllable. Don 
Fadrique Mendez likewise was silent ; only when Heim- 
bert stopped at a neat garden gate, and, pointing to the 
heavily-laden orange branches, said, ‘‘ This is the spot, 
dear comrade !’’ Only then did the Spaniard open his 
mouth, as in the act of asking a question; but he im- 
mediately seemed to have changed his purpose, and only 
| replied—‘*‘ Of course, according to our preconcerted ar- 








of exasperating Lucilla’s husband—for it was he who had | rangements, I shall stand sentry at the gate till dawn; I 
taken his stand at Don Fadrique’s side—to such a degree | give you my word of honour for that.”’ 


that, without any further delay, he drew his sword from | 


Thereupon he began to march backwards and forwards 


its scabbard, and exclaimed, in a voice almost stifled with | before the gate, with his drawn sword like a sentinel, 
rage—‘‘ Draw, or I will thrust you through the body in whilst Heimbert, trembling all over, slipped into one of 


an instant.’’ 


| the walks partially obscured by the densely overhanging, 


‘*With all my heart,’’ said Fadrique composedly ; | fragrant foliage. 


«‘ there is no necessity for you to threaten me thus; you 
might have spoken to me more civilly.’’ Then carefully 
depositing his guitar in one of the niches of the edifice, 





CHAPTER III. 
Ie had not to seek long for the lovely constellation whiek 


he seized his sword with his right hand, saluted his op- | he felt was destined to guide the course of his whole 


ponent after the approved manner of fencing etiquette, 
and put himself on the defensive. 

At first the two muffled figures, who, as the reader will 
probably have already conjectured, were no other than 
Lucilla’s brothers, stood motionless at Heimbert’s side, 
but when they saw Fadrique pressing upon their kinsman, 
their gestures were strongly indicative of a desire to in- 
terfere in the matter. Heimbert, noticing this, bran- 
dished his powerful weapon in the clear moonshine, and 
said— 

‘*T beg, gentlemen, that I may not have to practise 
upon yourselves what I so lately alluded to! I trust 
that you will not compel me to take any steps; but, in 
the event of there being no alternative, I shall, without 
a doubt, keep my word.’’ 

The two young men, on hearing this speech, stood mo- 
tionless and perplexed by the mingled firmness and trusty 
fidelity of Heimbert’s words. 


| future life. 


A delicate figure, whom Heimbert soo 
recognised to be the object of his love, approached him 
at a little distance from the gate, in tears (as the fall 
moon, just ascending in the heavens, showed), and ye 
smiling with such tender grace that her tears 
a festive ornament of pearls rather than a veil of sadness. 
Full of feelings of felicitous joy, as well as deep anguis, 
the two lovers walked in silence side by side along the 
blooming hedgerows ; now, a stray branch, rocked by » 
gentle evening breeze, brushed the lyre under the maides 4 
arm, producing a soft murmur that mingled sweetly with 
Philomela’s notes; now, her taper fingers flew over its 
chords in seraphie flight. ‘The shooting stars seemed # 
dart forward in unison with the flighty tones of the lyre. 
O! how replete with heavenly bliss was this walk to 
the lovers ; no impure feelings, no desires, 
disturbed the current of their meditations. ‘They walle! 
had willed 











side by side, happy in the thought that heaven 
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their pleasure, and so little desirous were they of ought 
ese but each other’s company, that even the transitory 
gature of present delight receded into the background of 
¢heir memory. 

In the centre of this charming garden, a grass plot, de- 
corated with well-chiselled statues of Parian marble, con- 

a fountain shedding its melodious jets around. 
Atitsedge, the lovers seated themselves, taking a refresh- 
ing gaze, now at the stars of heaven, reflected by the 
kindly moon in the calm blue waters, now regarding each 
other’s feazures, glowing with healthful beauty. 

The maiden fingered her guitar, whilst Heimbert, 
moved by emotions unintelligible to himself, sang as 
follows :— - 

Maiden, tell, O tell me name, 

Reveal by what undying flame 

This heart is scorched, till it can bear 

Of life no longer any share : 

Would’ st thou be kind, then tell to me, 

Maiden, if love has found out thee ? 

Suddenly, he paused, and a blush, caused by fear that 
his boldness had given offence, overspread his face. The 
maiden also reddened, and, turning her face slightly from 
the instrament, accompanied it with her voice, thus :— 


DONNA CLARA. 
I. 


Tell me, ye stars, bright shining, 
Mirrored in the fountain’s tide, 
Who is the maiden sitting 
And the youth its brink beside ? 
Needs the maiden tell her name ? 
Tells it me this blush of shame ? 
Il. 


The knight’s name first discover, 
Yair Castille, who on the day 
Of thy most famous battle, 
Fought at Pavia. 
Highest in the rolls of fame— 
Ileimbert is the hero’s name. 
ul. 
Conqueror in that proud battle, 
And in hundred fights beside, 
He sits now by the fountain, 
Donna Clara at his side. 
Now the hero knows her name, 
Needs she feel the blush of shame ? 

“0, a8 to that Pavian affair,’’ said Heimbert, blush- 
ug as deeply as before, but not from the same cause, 
“upon my word, Donna Clara, it was a mere trifle, a bit 
af preparatory exercise, nothing more ; and, if I ever 
chanced to encounter peril or difficulty, I could never 
merit such joy as I now experience in your company ! 
4b! now I know your name, and may lisp it, lovely 
Clara : But do tell me who it was that mentioned my 
little adventures to you in so flattering a manner, and I 
will ewry him in my arms henceforth.’’ 

“Does the noble Heimbert von Waldhausen imagine,’’ 
replied Clara, ‘that the grandees of Spain send not their 
"08 into the hottest part of the fight at Heimbert’s 
te} You must have noticed them, Senor, during some 
Period of the engagement, and why may not some kinsman 
# mine have related your exploits to me ?” 

Meanwhile, a small bell was heard sending forth its 
tlvery voice from a neighbouring palace, and Clara 
ee ‘*’ Tis high time, I must be gone; adieu, my 

* And, with tears in her eyes, but a smile on her 
by lips, she curtsicd to the young soldier, who almost 
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fancied that a fragrant kiss breathed upon his. mouth. 
On collecting his wandering senses, he saw that Donna 
Clara had disappeared ; the vault of heaven was begin- 
ning to be tinged with beams faintly shed from the east. 
and Heimbert, with a world of proud feelings in his 
breast, returned to his expecting friend at the gate. 





CHAPTER IV. 


‘* A word with you,’’ said Fadrique, sternly, to Heim- 
bert, on coming out of the garden, and presented the 
point of his sword at his breast in a fencing attitude. 

‘* You are mistaken, my dear comrade,’’ said the Ger- 
‘It is I, your friend, and not a med- 
dling stranger, as you at first supposed.’’ 

‘* Think not, Count Heimbert von Waldhausen, that [ 
mistake you for another,’’ ‘* But my 


man jestingly. 


replied Fadrique. 
word has now been kept, my sentinelship has expired, 
and I must request you, without further delay, to draw, 
and defend your life, whilst one drop of heart’s warm 
blood circulates through our veins.’’ 

‘* By all the Saints,’’ said Heimbert, with a deep- 
drawn sigh, ‘‘I have frequently heard that in these 
southern lands there are sorcerers who confuse people's 
heads by magic words and enchanting spells, but I have 
never experienced it to be true, till this day. Recollect 
yourself, my good comrade, and accompany me back to 
the shore.’’ 

Fadrique smiled grimly at these words, and answered, 
‘*Dismiss that idle conceit of yours, and learn what 
cause I have to challenge you thus to mortal combat, 
Know that the maiden who met you near the entrance of 
this my garden, is my own sister, Donna Clara Mendez. 
Hasten, then, to handle your weapon, and give me sa- 
tisfaction.”’ 

‘* No, not for the world,” said the German, without 
ever touching his sword ; ‘‘ you shall be my kinsman, 
Fadrique, but not my murderer, and much less will I 
become yours.’’ 

Fadrique’s only reply was an impatient shake of the 
head, and an angry thrust at his comrade, who still stood 
immoveable, and said, ‘‘ No, Fadrique, I cannot find it in 
my heart to harm thee ; for, besides being the brother 
of her on whom my best affections are concentred, you are 
probably also the same who discoursed to her of my deeds, 
during the Italian campaign, in such honourable terms?’* 

‘‘ When I did so, I was a fool,’’ muttered Fadrique, in 





accents dictated by passion. ‘‘ But do thou, cajoling, 
chicken-hearted coward, draw thy sword.”’ 

Fadrique had scarcely uttered these words, when 
Hieimbert, exclaiming, ‘‘ Let who will bear it longer, I[ 
cannot,’’ and foaming with rage, made his weapon leap 
out of its scabbard, and now both combatants thrust at 
each other like madmen. 

The contest was of a far different character from that 
in which Fadrique had shortly before been engaged with 
Lucilla’s lord. They were well matched; either young 
soldier was an able swordsman; boldly breast was op- 
posed to breast; like rays of light both blades dashed 
against each other, now this, now that, making a passado 
quick as lightning, and as quickly parried sideways by the 
opponent. The left foot stood firmly rooted in the 
ground, the right either adraneed for a desperate thrust, 





or receded into a position ef defenee. From the circwm- 
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spection and unrelenting spirit exhibited by both par- 
ties, it was not difficult to conjecture that one of the two 
would breathe his last under the overhanging branches 
of the orange-trees, which were now being gilded by the 
morning dawn streaming in upon them; and such, 
doubtless, must have been the result, had not a cannon- 
shot from the port, echoing all around, suddenly broken 
the silence of approaching dawn. 

The combatants, as though under the influence of a 
command common to both, stood still, and while they 
were listening for a repetition of the same sound, a second 
shot discharged its thunder. ‘‘It is the sisnal for de- 
parture, Senor,’’ said Don Fadrique. ‘‘ We are now 
in the Emperor’s service, and all contentions that do not 
relate to the foes of Charles V. are hushed for a titae.’”’ 

‘¢ Certainly,’’ answered Heimbert; ‘‘and I postpone 


‘ , , | 
my revenge for the insluting appellation you have ap- | 


plied to me, till the siege of ‘Tunis is terminated.”’ 

‘*And I,’’ added Fadrique, ‘‘ consent to defer till 
then the vengeance of one who will not brook the 
heraldic glory of his family, transmitted with unsullied 
purity through a long line of noble ancestors, to be 
stained even by the semblance of dishonour.”” 

‘‘Willingly granted.’?’ And now the two soldiers 
hastened to the beach, ordered the embarkation of thei 
troops, and when the sun overtopped the ocean, both were 
in the same bark, cutting the rippling surface of the main, 
far from Malaga’s strand. 





CHAPTER VY. 


The ships had to contend for some time with contrary 
winds, and when at last the Parbary coasts began to be 
Visible, evening had so far usurped its black dominion 
over the watery waste, that no pilot, belonging to the 
little fleet, would venture to cast anchor in the shallow 
strand. In anxious expectation of the morning dawa, 
they cruised about on the waters, whieh had now become 
comparativly calm; during which time the troops, eager 
for the fight, crowded together impatiently on the decks, 
to take a view of the scene ef their future exploits. 

Ever and anon the’ leavy ordnance of both besiegers 
and besiege! pealed deep notes of thunder from Fort 
Goleta; and as nightspread her dark mantle thicker 
and thi-ker around, the lurid flaines, bursting from some 
mighty conflagration, became more and more visible—the 
fiery course of the red-hot cannon balls, as they shot 
along in fantastic directions, grew more distinet—and 
their effects, as they" dealt out death and destruction, 
more ghastly. 

Now the Mussulmans "must have made a sally, for 
some smart firing, evilent!y proceeding from small guns, 
was heard amidst the roar of cannons. The fighting sud- 
denly drew nearer to the trenches of the Christians, and 
the troops, who witnessed the whole affair from the 
decks of the ships, were uncertain whether the redoubts 
of the besicgers were in danger or not. At last the 
Turks were seen driven back into their fort, the 
Christians pursuing them, and a deafening cheer of vic- 
tory rescunded from the Spanish camp.—Goleta was 
stormed. 

How the ships’ crews, consisting of young, and yct ex- 
perienced, soldiers, rejoiced at the sight of the animating 
scene, no one, whose pulse throbs higher at the sound of 








glory, need be told, and on all others description woul 
be entirely lost. Heimbert and Fadrique stood near each 
other. ‘‘I do not know how it happens,’’ saig the lat. 
ter, soliloquising, ‘‘ but I feel as though I were destined 
to plant my victorious flag to-morrow on yonder hej 
which are now illuminated by the purple glare of cannon. 
balls and conflagration.” 

‘I fecl so too,’’ exclaimed Heimbert; then bo, 
maintained a sullen silence, and turned away from each 
other in ill-will. 

The long-expected dawn had lit up the partial gloom 
of the surrounding scenery, the ships made for shore, 
the troops landed, and an officer was immediately 
despatched to the camp, in order to inform Ficld-May. 
shal the Duke of Alva of the arrival of the reinforce. 
ment; whilst the troops, after having cleaned they 
arms, and drawn themselves up in military order, stood 
in all the pride of warlike accoutrement, awaiting their 
great leader. A cloud of dust advancing in the distance 
announced the return of the officer who had been de 
spatched to give information of the landing of the troops; 
he arrived almost breathless, with the intelligence that 
the General was close at hand; and as the word “Aly” 
signifies ‘‘ dawn’? in the Castille idiom, the Spaniards 
huzzaed loudly at the coincidence, aud regarded it asa 
favourable omen, for with the approach of the cavalry, the 
first warm rays of the sun illumined the horizon. 

The earnest figure of the General was now seen ona 
tall jet black Andalusian charger. After galloping once up 
and down before the troops, the miglity warrior reined up 
in the centre of the line, looked earnestly, but with evi- 
dent satisfaction, along rank and file, and at length said: 
‘¢ Soldiers, you stand in good order for muster ; that is as 
it should be, and what Alva likes. Notwithstanding 
your youth, I see you’are disciplined soldiers, We shall 
now proceed to muster, after which I shall conduct you 
to warm work.”’ 

He then dismounted, and, walking up to the right wing, 
put one squadron after another through various evolu- 
tions, always having the respective captain of each divi- 
sion at his side, and mentioning the most trifling incident 
tohim. A few stray cannon balls from the fort ocea- 
sionally whizzed over the heads of the troops as they 
were passing muster; then Alva would stand still, and 
east a scrutinising glance at the men; but when he sav 
that not one of them moved an eyelid, a contented smile 
hovered a moment around his severe, pallid countenance. 
When he had mustered the forces to his heart's desire, 
he remounted his steed, and galloping once more to the 
centre, said, as he stroked down his long ¢urly beard 
with his right hand—‘ I congratulate you, soldiers, 0 
your creditable appearance, wherefore you shall participate 
in the glorious day that even now dawns upon our whole 
Christianarmy, Soldiers, we attack Barbarossa! Need 
I say more to arouse your bravery? Do you not already 
hear the drums beat in the camp? Do you not see his 
defying the imperial forces? Then do your duty ” 

‘Long live Charles V.!” resounded from the ranks. 
Alva now beckoned the officers ‘to approach him, 

assigned to each his post. He generally mixed op Oo 
man and Spanish squadrons, to spur on the emulation 
the soldiers to the highest pitch of bravery. ‘Thus it ba 
pened that Ileimbert and Fadrique were ordered to on? 
and the same spot, which they recognised to be the i 
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gual one they had seen on the previous evening enveloped 
-, fames, and each individual’y had desired for himself. 
" Loud thundered the cannons, the drums beat, flags 
merrily in the breeze, ‘‘march’’ burst simul- 
ly from the lips of either captain; the troops 
eagerly obeyed the order, and prepared for an assault. 





CHAPTER VI. 


Thrice Fadrique and Ieimbert had advanced up the 
heights, almost as far as the mound of an intrenchinent, 
and thrice they were foreed back with their troops into 
the plain beneath, by thedesperate stand which the Turks 
made. The Mussulinans yelled with savage joy after the 
yareating foc, made strange music by the clash of wea- 
pons, and, with insulting gibes, invited another attempt 
to gain the heights, at the same time signifying their in- 
tention to mow down the bold aggressors with their seythe- 
like seimitars, and hurl huge missiles on them. Tae two 
captains, grinding their teeth with discomfited passion, 
rallied their troops anew, who had been materially thinned 


h 


by three unsuccessful onsets; while a murmur ran throug 
the line, that an enchantress was fighting on the side of 
the Turks, and gaining them the victory. 

Duke Alva arrived at the spot just at this critical mo- 
ment; casting a look of astonishment at the breach that 
bad been made, he exclaimed—‘‘ What, the foe not routed 
here yet! I am amazed; for I had anticipated better 
things from you young men, and also from the soldiers 
under you !’’ 

“TIark ye, hark ye?’’ 
galloping at the head of their division. 
cheered loudiy, and desired to be led against the enomy, 


The troops 


So great was the ardour of all, that even the wounded 


and the dying summoned the'r failing strength to ery 
mut, “On, >’ Suddenly their mig¢hty 


comrades, on!’ 
Aap } + a ee e. aah 4% 

leader leapt down from h?s horse like a shot, snatched a 
Partisan out of the stiff, cold hand of a prostrate soldier 


, 
and appearing at the head of both wings, said, ‘I will 


said Fadrique aad Heimbert, | 


ZELINDA; OR, THE CONVERTED ONE. 





despair to a palisade. 


' ‘ - 
mare your glory. In the name of ITeaven aad of the Holy 


Virgin, forward, my fine fellows!” 


The ascent of the hill was now vigorously made, the 


arte of - , aes e 
hearts of all b ‘ating with increased confidence, the field- 
bold achievement, now led on both squadrons to the 


ery rose to the skies triumphantly ; several cf the soldiers 


lene J ; we v ° ye ° 
areacy began to exclaim, ‘‘ Victoria! Victoria!’ The | 
Massulmans staggered and fell back. Suddenly there | 


appeared in the Turkish lines a maiden, resembling some 
indignant angel; she was covered with purple, gold-em- 
broidered robes, and when the Moslems beheld her, though 
they were on tho point of being defeated, shouts of 
“Alish, il Alla !?* coupled with the name of * Zclinda! 
Tdinda!*” ront the air. 

The maiden drew from under her arm a small box, 
ri opened and breathed into which, she hurled it at 
arene Immediately a wild din issued forth from 

~ Sestructive casket, and an immense number of rock- 


3, gronadto: : 
» renaies, and other messengers of death, sending 


| 


| 
| 
| 
+ 





(To be continued.) 
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forth ruin and devastation, burst forth. The besiegers, 
taken wholly by surprise, for a moment ceased storming. 

‘* Advance !” cried Alva. ‘‘ Advance,’’ urged the 
two young officers, just asa flaming shaft clung to the 
Duke's hat, which was covered with feathers, and made 
such a hideous crackling noise that the general fell insen- 
sible to the ground. Both German and Spanish soldiers 
fled in dismay down the hill; the onset again proved 
The Mussulmans shouted in triumphant de- 


rision, whilst, in the midst of the fleeing soldiers, Ze- 


fruitless. 


linda’s beauty sparkled like a malignant star. 

Alva, or recovering his senses, found [leimbert stretched 
over him by way of protection; the young soldicr’s 
cloak, arm, and face were strongly marked by the flames 
which he had not only extinguished around his general's 
head, but had also kept off a huge mass of ignited matter 
proceeding from the same direction, by throwing himself 
extended onthe body. The Duke was about to thank his 
youthful defender, when a party of soldiers made up to him 
in great haste, informing him that the Saracens were at- 
tacking the opposite wing. Without a moment's delay, 
the great hero mounted the nearest charger, and gal- 
loped to the spot where the peril was most imminent. 

Fadrique looked with glowing eyes up to the mound where 
the damsel, brandishing a two-pronged spear in the air 
with her snowy arm, now encouraged the Mussulmans in 
Arabic, and now mocked the Christians in Castilian. On 
seeing her in this attitude, the Spaniard exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh 
the senseless maiden ! does she think to intimidate me, 
and yct expose: herself to the danger of being taken by 
me, a tempting booty ?”’ 

And as though magic wings had grown from out his 
shoulders, or as if he had been mounted on Pegasus of 
legendary lore, he began to ascend the heights with such 
incredible celerity, that even Alva’s recent onset seemed 
a snail's pace in comparison. In a few moments he 
had gained the heights, seized hold of the maiden in 
his arms, after having wrested spear and shicld from 
her, whilst Zelinda clung with all the agony of 

IIer cries for assistance were 


vain, partly because the Turks were induced by Fadrique’s 


| wouderful sucecss to believe that the damsel’s magic 


power had become extinct, and partly because the trusty 
Heimbert, who had been a spectator of his comrade’s 


charge, and thus diverted the attention of the Turks. 
This time the infuriated Mussulmans, paralysed by the 
joint influence of superstition and surprise, were totally 
unable to withstand the heroic onset of the Christians. 
The Spaniards and Germans, assisted by successive 
reinforcements of those who had been in the plain below, 
completely routed the enemy. The Mahometans set up 
a hideous howl, whilst the stream of conquest flowed ever 
further and further, till at last the holy banner of the Ger- 
man Empire, and that of the regal house of Castille, flut- 
tered in unison on the glorious battle-field before the 
ramparts of Tunis amid the swelling chorus of ‘* Victoria! 


1%» 


Victoria ! 
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Journal of a Few Months’ Residence in Portugal, and| ber. One of their grand amusements while there wag tg 


2 vols. London : 


Glimpses of the South of Spain. 

Moxon. 

The writer of this Journal is a lady who withholds her 
name. She is also fond of putting ether people’s names, 
and even the names of places and ships, in blauk, cutting 
them off with a dash, as if she was anxious to throw some 
degree of mystery around her wanderings. However 
much this love of the anonymous may detract from the 
value of her book, as a work of authority on the subjects 
treated of, it cannot affect its claims to praise, either for 
liveliness of style or beauty of description. 


tugal for her health. Her impressions of that country 


among the poorer classes the great day. 


: inci fe ona S ay, ane > concourse of peop! 
We learn incidentally that the authoress went to Por- | fell upon a Sunday, and the concourse of people was im. 


are certainly more agreeable than what might have been | 


supposed, from the ideas generally entertained in England | 


of that portion of the Peninsula and its inhabitants. It 

occupies, at present, rather a prominent feature in Furo- 

pean politics, and this Journal of a Residence in it will 

derive some additional interest from the peculiar cireum- 

stances in which it is placed, just at this particular time. 
rr . . ” 

Chere is, perhaps, no country in Europe that has been 
less visited by professional bookmakers, and fashionable 
tourists, for the purposes of description, and there is none 
that is so little familiar to English readers. The authoress 
scems to know the character of the country and of the peo- 

’ ‘s ] . . . , 
pie well, and to have rather a favourable opinion of both. 

sé TH) ae — .? . > ° 

_ 4ne worst symptom,’’ she says, in her preface, with 
striking truth, ‘in the modern character of Portugal, 
and one, indeed, which to us at a distanee, does make 
the Portuguese appear ridiculous, is that everlasting civi/- 
warring on a small seale, which seems to begin without 
a plan, to pause without a result, and after a sullen Jull 
to be resumed without any definite aim. But, for these 
turbulent humours, the mass of the people are far less to 
blame than some of their upstart rulers, who, availing 
themselves of the evils of a disputed succession, have 
made the instability of the throne, and the fever of the 
public mind, subserve their dishoness ambition, like 
thieves to whom an earthquake or a fire is an oppor- 
tunity for plunder.’’ 

The first volume, and the early portion of the second, 
are almost exclusively devoted to Portugal. The main 
object of the authoress in writing her journal was an ami- 


able one—it was the wish to assist in removing the pre- 


of our most intelligent countrymen. 
sonal adventures, for none of these came in her way, and 
Portugal she describes as, in general, a quiet country, 


and very safe to travel in. On this point she remarks :— 


** The truth is, as I believe, that unless you lay your- 
self out for danger by some bravado, or some indiscretion 
of temper, or by neglect of such ordinary precautions as 
are customary and reasonable, you may, when the coun- 
try is not overrun with ci! warriors, travel in Portugal 
as securely, if not so smoothly, as you can navigate the 
Thames from Vauxhall to Richmond.”’ 


The chief merit of the work, and it claims no higher, 


is its cloquent descriptions of scenery, and frequent illus- | 
| 


trations of the generally amiable character of the Portu- 
guese. The authoress and her party landed in May 1845, | 

; , i 
by the Queen steamer, from Southampton, at St. John’s! 


She relates no per- | «oa ip theif 
| They had letters of introduction to various parties 12 


go down to the beach and witness the bathing, The 
following scene is truly Portugucse : 


‘* The Portuguese, highand low, have great fait}, in the 
efficacy of acourse of sea baths, and all seem to think 
there is a charm inexact numbers. The Fidalgo wii o, 
no account cease from his dippings till A’: number, what. 
ever it may be, seventy or ninety, or more or less, ig 
complete ; and the poor man, who may be able to 
only one day from daily labour, will compress his number 
into the twenty-four hours, taking forty or fifty, or perhepg 
more dips in that space of time. There isa charm ig 
days too, and the anniversary of St. Bartholomew is 
This year ig 


mense. ‘The shore was literally covered with bathers 
thick as they could stand, for two or three miles. The 
process began before five o’clock a.s., and was on this day 
scarcely ended at sunset. The peasants come from great 
distanees, are dressed in their holiday attire, and 

as various were the costumes that presented themselves 
to my English eye in our village, the Foz, this day. The 


' massive gold chains and ear-rings of the women surprised 


me most; chain upon chain, the weight of which must 


_have been oppressive to many a slender neck that I saw 


thus adorned. One figure of a group that passed through 
the village made even the Portuguese look round, A 
lady ona fine black mule, attended by a gentleman on a 
very handsome black horse, and followed by two running 
footmen ; and indeed they had to run to keep up with the 
quick jog-trot of the animals. The Senhor was dressed 
as any English gentleman might be dressed for taking a 
ride on the Steyne at Brighton. But his Senhora! She 
was the wonder. Attired ina rich black si'k, curtously 
fashioned, fitting tight to the figure, and showing off the 
well-rounded waist ; on her head a large square clear 
white muslin kerchief richly embroidered round the edge, 
falling down the back and below the shoulders, rather 
standing off from the shoulders, and upon this a round 
beaver hat, of a shining jet black. The crown of the bat 
was also round, with a little inclination to the sugar-loat 
shape—the brim might be three inches wide. The white 
kerchief did not appear on the forehead, but came out 
from under the hat, just behind the ears, leaving an Uae 
obstructed view of a pair of magnificent gold ear-rings, 
the neck was encircled by massive gold chains, one of which 
depended as low as the waist.’’ 

From the Foz, soon after their arrival, the autboress 
and a female friend, accompanied by two gentlemen, 4 


Galician servant and a muleteer, set out on an equestraa 


: 1 
tour of the province Entre Douro e Minho, the smallest, 


° . ; ° | wa aptila « S ulocs 
judices entertained against the Portuguese by many, even | ¢Xcept Algarve, but the most fertile and most popuoe, 


rtugal. 


ovinee in Po 
and certainly the most interesting, province 


| . 
‘route, and were every where received, due allowance - 
‘ing made for the difference in national customs, 


kindness and hospitality. 
' thoress describes as a fine old town, with a detestable 1, 


ale, the latter of which was stowe 


At Barcellos—which the au- 


country ’’—one Senbot 


‘like almost all the rest in the 
G , to whom they had a letter of introducts2, 
sent them some half dozen bottles of champagne, aod 
what they valued far higher, two bottles of Edinburg 
| ; d away for future 
vice, as ‘‘a juice far more precious in that latitude tha 
champagne, > At Ponte de Lie 
they spent a day in the house of a Senher M—, where 


y heard the fol 





or even than tokay.’ 


they were well entertained, and where the 


‘ ° ° ° . ® e ° “* ‘ NV ! , 
da Foz, a fashioaable bathing village, about three miles lowing characteristic anecdotes of Sir Charles Nap 


from Oporto, where they resided till the following Novem-| ‘‘ the old Commodore :’’— 
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« Admiral Napier (Don Pedro’s admiral—the Nelson of 
.-. agase) lodged himself in this house in the course of his 
ae nt vagaries a8 an amphibious warrior in the north of 
S atagels “after his exploit at Cape St. Vincent. Senhor 
a ee a curious account of his bluntness of deport- 
to the astonished natives, Senhor C called on 

him bere. ‘What do you want?” inquired the admiral. 
He was lounging on the sofa in the drawing-room, smok- 
ogg cigar; he was dressed in clothes once blue, now of 
50 colowr ; and was altogether the most slovenly-looking 
gf heroes. —' I called to pay my respects.’—*‘ Will you 
+e?’—* Whatever your Excellency pleases.’ The ad- 
miral throws his eigar out of the window, takes a pinch of 








auf, and reflects,“ Write then to the Juiz da Fora, he 
aust feed all my men directly. Is that done ?’—* Yes,’— 
‘Send it off then.’—A pinch of snutf. ‘ Write to such 
sn authority of such and sucha parish or village ; he 
must furnish three bullocks, &e. &e. ;’ and so he went 
on, taking pinches of snuff, and issuing his requisitions. 
The abbot and principals of a neighbouring monastery | 
vaitedon biminform. They were introduced, and ranged 
themselves in semicircle, making their bows. The ad- 
miralon bis sofa seemed ina ‘ brown study,’ till reminded 
by some gentleman that these visitors were persons of dis- 
cioetion. ‘What do they want ?’—‘ They come to offer | 
their compliments to your Excellency.’—IHe got up, in- 
clined his head, and thanked them, ‘ Vutto obrigado, 
muitoobrigado’—much obliged, much obliged—and bowed 
chem out. lis demeanour here was thought altogether 
rough and eccentric. I dare say he had neither leisure 
nr inclination to bandy compliments with Portuguese 
gentlemen and friars, the greater part of whom, he might 
wel] suspect, wished him and all Don Pedro’s partisans at 
the bottom of the Atlantic ocean. I give this report 
wihout offence, I trust, just as it was made to us by 
Senhor € and confirmed by several of Senhor 

Senhor M was absent at the time 
# Napier’s foray ; for he, too, had found it prudent to 
expatriate imself during the tyranny of Don Miguel, by 
waose government every man of substance and of local 


iuence, who aid not declare himself for the ‘king ab- 





VW—"s friends. 





lute, was treated as a toe and a traitor. Senhor 
M—took refuge at Liverpool.’’ 

Wns —— . ° o. . . 

there are some very interesting descriptions of land- 





ie eed Beg 2 os , . p * 

feape ana forest scenery in this first poriion of the 

6 Ba ee ey . . “a ° . 
yourna, and especially of the striking and sublime 


mountains of Gérez. At Braga, the authoress was much 
aken with the specimens of antiquity which abound in 
ghaes ms } 


41 . . . . . 
1 the surrounding district ; and she indulges 


a learned and very interesting disquisition as to the 





“oman remains in Portugal, and the affinity that subsists 
huet o o} eT. 

between the Latin and Portuguese lancuages, 

Afine a ol 

“OT a snort stay at Oporto, the authoress proceeded 


to Lis] 


von, and the most remarkable ‘* sights’’ in and 


around that ¢ 
444 LiaL lt 


y are described with animation. Of the 


. , 
Cortes she +) 
i 


wiItS Writes :— 


““c Y 


tet another convent, per-verted, I have to speak of 
am o San Bento—now the Cortes. The Commons’ 
one ager room. The President’s seat is in the centre 
oo * the room ; the members sit in front of him, 
- ilies Gan one above the other, and above them, 
gallery, ra a them, for they do not sit under the 
hore correct gallery ail round for spectators—auditors 
amall, and ial The room appropriated to the peers is 
Wretched ——- common place ; the only ornament a 
lnabieesh rtrait of the Queen, which hangs above the 
pan . o rere at the end of the room, under a crimson 
the other Te yew sit upon benches raised one above 
Out doy ra Ys - fact, as persons sit in pews, only with- 
ead ct in a modern London church. I observed the 
quentiy 1; vopriated to the bishops was the last, conse- 
Prog. ,  WlOst elevated, though the furthest from the 
hind the bie) a Gey for strangers is immediately be- 
ae dirt ‘ a ; She benehes run across the room ; they 

Sile—chp : " “¥ aga Che opposition takes the left 
€4 from the Of the President—our right, looking as we 
the other end. We were fortunate enough to 


Pes} 
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see in the House of Peers, the Duke of Palmella, the 
Conde de Villa Real, Fonseca de Magalhaens, Conde de 
Lavadio, Conde de Taipa, the Marquis of Fronteira, 
Costa Cabral—the then minister, expelled a fow weeks 
afterwards, and a refugee at Madrid, thence to return, 
after his partisans should have worked up another reae- 
tion, to struggle up once more into the seat of power and 
pence, and to maintain himself there if he can. But it is 
clear, that such men as Cabral and his brother, though 
they may be competent ‘‘to disturb the peace of all the 
world,’’ are far from qualified to rule it when ‘* ’tis 
wildest.’’ 

The reader is not so fortunate as to have any personal 
descriptions of those celebrated personages whom the au- 


thoress met in her tour. Sketches of some of the distin- 


guished individuals, mentioned above, would have given 
additional interest to her book. At Cintra, among other 
objects of interest, she visited the Marialva Palace. The 
private apartments of the present royal family of Portu- 
gal, are thus described:— 


‘* We saw the private apertments of the king and queen, 
most simply furnished—chintz and muslin curtains ; floors 
covered with Portuguese matting, very pretty ; some few 
large and handsome china bowls, and other ornaments of 
this kind; and baskets and boxes of carved ivory from 
India, delicate in texture and workmanship. The apart- 
ments of the children modest and pretty, opening 
upon a charming old-fashioned Freneh garden, whence 
you see the little town, the lofty Serra, the mighty ocean, 
and the soft undulating ground that lies between the 
rough rocks and the often rougher waters.”’ 

The women of Portugal, according to this writer, are 
not remarkable for their beauty ; in this respect, she 


} 


thinks the women in the north excel those of the south. 


‘‘T have not seen,’’ she says, ‘‘a pretty woman since 
we left St. Joao da Foz, and in figure and gait these 
Southerns are far inferior to their sisters of the North. 
Of their figure, to be sure, you cannot judge so well, as 
it is generally concealed by the long dull-brown cloak, 
which is universally worn by all who can afford to pur- 
chase a cloak. A square white kerchief, tied under the 


| chin, the corner hanging down behind, is the only cover- 


ing to the head. Those who do not possess cloaks, wear 
some shabby shawl, or cotton kerehief pinned over the 
shoulders. In Lisbon I observed a few of the long scarlet 
cloaks, trimmed and taced with a broad stripe of black 
velvet. In Collares I saw aman wearing a black hat, 
the crown of which was very high and sugar-loaf shaped ; 
but the hats most generally worn have low, round, barber- 
basin-like crowns, ornamented round tle top with tufts of 


black silk or worsted.’’ 

The authoress gives a glowing account of the amtable 
disposition and ‘‘ tender-heartedness’’ of Donna Maria, 
and represents her as having no real power. 


‘* Her sceptre may be likened to a living serpent, that 
may glide out of her hand any day, but not without hav- 
ing stung her. She is distracted by Proteus charters 
and ever-changing constitutions—by /iberal ministers, 
who would govern her and her people with absolute 
sway, iess, too, fur the lust of power than the lust of 
filthy luere—by an ill-armed, ill-paid, ill-conditioned 
soldiery, ever ready for riot at the call of the highest 
bidder, and military chiefs, who would all be Caesars 
over Corsar—by a discontented pauper people, who are 
tired of carrying on their shoulders the quacks and de- 
magogues who have fooled them; a people who have 
trusted everybody till they will trust nobody. She is 
distracted between old friends and new friends, the new 
prevailing. Her husband, a Saxe-Coburg Gotha, is said 
to be no friend to England: his adviser, a German im 
the French interest, and his Portuguese ereatures— 
some of them mouthy and red-hot patriots, as they call 
themselves, literary, philosophical, and politieal—are 
downright Afrancesados in their paltry rancour agninst 
Great Britain.’’ 
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It is to Great Britain, however, that Donna Maria not 


only owes Ler throne, but the preservation of her throne; 
and her late conduct has shown her to be 


titled to the amiable character which the writer of this 


hut quite en- 


** Journal’ has drawn of her. 
The authore:s visited Cadiz, Seville (where she wit- 
nessed, to her thorough disgust, a bull-fight), Gibraltar, 
‘arthagena, Valencia, and Barcelona, 
A 


Malaga, Granada, ¢ 


id | “Fr , “ ge © 
on her return to England; and cf these places she has 


given arapid ex pessant deseriptive account. But we 


will not follow her ito 
' ° 
vill hav 


‘bd , 
. a forgotten as other and more recent 


Spain. Wer book is an interest- 


| og 
Ing one, and i 


» its Little day of popularity, t 
shoved astile 

. “4% ae 
tourists enter with thei 


be re} laced by 


Co npani n to the Ri 
by Thomas Tod Stoddart. 


1347. 


The Angler's 
Scotlaied. Edinburgh and 


London ; Dla: kw TOO! | an ] S; ons, 


A preasant and right healthy reere then is ancling. 
To stroll by mountain and valley, by loch and stream, 


with rod and tackle, ne and bait; to et the fish, and 


i! ae arte P see , *} 

land the spoil on ae" of river, rivulet, mill-] 
re »¥ ‘ 

or streamlet ; wheth 


rit be bold biting hi 
1 dull b: i be ‘d, I 


long-lived and eu wey carp, 


ort; + ’ 
7 active ye 
: 


cautious dace, heavy an: tous | 
ra Be Ors 228 &, ict ay) «hii ‘ou yrean L, 


ucly bull-head, eager chub, 


ae San icles tala ee: ae _— 
gliding minnow, greedy ¢erayling, tail-Torked parr, yora- 


or finest of river fish, 


’ naekitial anew ate serkoxbe 
the beautiful, ever-hvely, sport-ainor ling trout ; 


cious pike, reed-haunting ten me 


is exer- 


’ 


oo. 2.8) Se ? Feors . @ } arate , 5 pet 
cise delicutiul to the frame - and exhilarating to the spirit 


sufficient, as the first treatise on the subject ever published 
in Eneland affirins, ‘Sto eause the anne of your body, and 
specyally of your soul’? The gentle eraft ! Well named, 


} ? 


. . 
urs and Lache of 


flourishes ‘‘ in immortal youth ;’ 








and well encitled to the mame. ‘To it literature owes | 


aecelal 


- ‘ ; 
many delectable works—two in particular are renowned 


. ’ ® . ? ° 

‘‘in song and story.’’ Of the first—the curious tract 
“9 ’ ' YY a ee 4 ie ° ‘ , 

amistiicd the breatyse ol I’yshinge wrth an Angle, ' 


published by Wynkin de Worde in 1496—Datne Juliana 


near St. Albans, is 


’ , ry*; e« 
the anthoress. This lady 


Berners, privress of a nunnery 


sa.d to hare been 


to have been an enthusiastie admirer of tiic sport. 
‘© The angler,’’ shes 


iB} 


ays ‘faite the leest, hath his hol- 


som walke and mery at his case, a swete ayre of the swete 


sauoure of the meede floures that makyth him hunery : 


’ 


he secth 


uli 


he hereth the melo 'yous armony of the fowlls 


} " » . 4 

the yonge swannes, heerons, duckes, cotes, and many wre r 
. »? . s* « 

fowles, with their brodes, whych me se ‘myth better than 


alle the noyse of houndys, the blastes 


of hornys, sai the 
serye of fowles, that hunters, fawkeners 


make. <And if 


and foulers can 
thenne is 
Ilere 


—away 


angler take fysshe, 
there noo man mericer than he is in 
6 He wo 
in their mountain lakes 


surely 
liis spyryte.”’ 


is true poetry !— th the yonge swannes,’ 


amidst the everlasting hills, and 


‘‘ the heerons,”? ‘and many other fowles, with their 


’ - h ae ’ és as 
brodes,”’ suchas men ‘‘ in populous cities pent”? have 


no chance of seeing, never in all their lives, unless they 


too go there toloek for them. 


Falconry is now well nigh 
unknown in England; these railway times of ours are not 
the bu 


on the greensward : 


favourable for hunting; ‘‘ the sound of ele horn’’ 
is no longer beard cheerily, as of yore, 
and the game-laws have preity nearly brought fowling to 
its doom. 
tuated, is the fisher’s art. 


soned by custom, and unproscribed 


Sut ever fresh, and ever new, and ever perpe- 
Untouched by time, un-mali- 


by statute, angling 
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and low, and the passion of all who have deyos, : 


od them. 


selves to its mysteries. 
For the other book referred to, as renowned in English 
literature, work of east 
aa 
F ? 4 © ~ 
Walton / who has not read. the 


’ ’ + cone sie ° 
Compicte Angler ?—that inimitable dise rsa 


need we mention the venerable 
Who has not heard of, 


whist +. 
a WD 


, 
> | a . 4 - Be ee ° . 
all time will teach lessons of practical wisdcm j, fis i 
’ > ~ 9 
of angling, well called id gentle Izaak ‘the eontomm. 
tive man’s recreation.’ To chk rical and see lar ventle 
and simple, rich and poor, young and old, hich and Joe 
: r Sows ¢ os ye , . 
the art recommends itself by so many natural claime aaa 
so numerous are 1fS picasurav and | th- a Se 
influences, that we wonder not at a s being a favourite mac. 
eal 
time with our English and Seotch people of all clases 
= ren ee Ee RT a Ee 
or ti Ww OUl nat ioual AbLCl aed A Seuid COUT yt 


both prose and 


bb ceived 
iInverescil 


be ~ 


works on the subject. In 
verse ancling is the theme of many an Se des. 
On the excitement it creates, 
Mr. 


writes eloquently :— 


eant. nd t’ ie fe | ings it 
ut 7% eer Fi BAe } : 
stirs within the breast, stoudart, the author of the 


volume before us, 


° e ’ ’ . 
‘Hence it is,’’ he says, ‘ from the very variety of 

emotions which suceessivcly occupy the mind, from the 

biendings and transitions, that angling derives its plea- 


sures; hence, it holds siecdahda iS "Spo 
thougiitiul and ideal temperament ; 
tors, au 1 pliilosophers—the 
have entered, heart aud hand, 
fore it was, that Thomson, Burns, 
in our present day, Wilson and 
erey-goose quill and the onship of ks, for the 
taper wand and the disc vurse, older than to uer’s Mca 
and entaracts. Ti 
Paley left his me lit: » and Davy his tests and 
crucibles, and Chantrey his Satie, models, and chis:) 


] . 4 } + + - 
work—each and all to rejoice aud renovate tuemseves; 


It With IM€ Of 

he hee, ype “ls, scu! P 
' sand we rshippers : 
Wuto 103 pursuit. There 
Scott, and Hoeg, and 


ar 

yr ee 

VW - PsWorcl a 

Ce mpantl 
4 


+ 
’ 


sures, of streams 
a 1, “ 


Puereivre it \ 


ther 
>, bles 


’ 
itive ha 


t+hiaw 7 ase +t carlitea ae ] renee ‘ a=noke ‘beak: eel 
to rn HCP NCW cabo sails cbail Ci tam ild, ot i ih blab hed 
; | } : ?wIGAn eS, vt — hh te 
vigorous hand, in the exereise cf that pactime wud 
ae, ee 1. £4 1 29 
teeming with phiics vad 
* we x. F , ‘ oc ’ a , A Uh 
Mir. Stoddart's ‘* Xe h Ancler,’’ publis! n | 
° ’ j , f ‘ 
prove d hiim to he W t] ac cuatnt " W it { l 
4 
o. . ance . *) aoe neants Ain tha (:iffe + wierorg ctpogm’ 
its branches,” as practised in the aiffere.t rivers, sireaius 
} ’ ° ’ . es > a ss a 
ama lochs of Mal Oana. yii5 ioctl and river-slu exp 
A . 1} 
ie a : 1 hae Tye Ory msrve: Sf Le 
ence, since that period, has veen very CAtcusve, aie 


+] actaw aT lo younz 
miavy now be considere d a master in tue art. LU $UUHS 


° ’ le» v1) * ) 
svortsmen, his present volume, a coodly one of 4! 


pages, will be an invaluable Vale Meewm, by oct 
p :; “oe nd usefu 
ones, it will be este med as a right trusty and Uses 


ruid ’ and companion. (in all subjects connect d wit 

that is, the provi 

reereation successfully, he lays 

practical directions ; giving ce- 

° i 

scriptions of the tackle, bait, flies, &c., required, a0 

} 7 

‘ing an of the fish usually angled fit 

: a thi ang inter 
Scottish streams and lochs. In this, m ng | 


the different fish, 


the prevaration for the sport, 


materiel for pursuing the 


down the best and most 


furnis! account 


in the 
esting notices in the natural history of 
and particularly of the salmon tribe, are introduce ; 
and espec tally ot 


I] find here som? 


With respect to the use of worms, 
the reader wil 
Mr. Stoddart is an authorit? 

But, in these points, every 
ang ler knows that the season, and the kind of flies = 
in the neighbourhood of the place fished, must § eral} 


natural and artificial flies, 


very useful suggestions. 


on all such vital matters. 


_ determine the choice of bait. 


treatise ; and so far as the contents of the 


ha yaricut 
Everything relating to river trout, and the 
prised in his former 


methods of capturing them, was com 
; - present volume 





‘- 


* 











a 





; “ sen: “AT aha} ; 
concerned, the views express d throughout are the 


rsalt of more enlarged information on all the subjects 
_ . . 

vated of. Mr. Stoddart has touched but briefly on the 
7 . 

ey ect of 
‘oecine fy-hooks ; but on the practice of worm-fishing 


psSi! 


ar 


trouting with the fly, as well as on the method 


e? 
fa 
oO. 


Jear waters, minnow and parr-tail spinning, the em- 
" cit x 


of the salmon-roe as a bait, &e., he has en- 


sormen 
sored into cire rnstantial details, 


4; regards such equipments as horse-hair, casting- 
aoe &c., the author gives some excellent advice. On 


‘ig point the fishers of a past generation seem to have 
et je t 


teen more kn wing than our present race of anglers, 


wth whom silk-worm gut has come into pretty general 
ae. The following passage, from its allusion to Sir 
Walter Scott, is worth extracting :— 


‘¢ Tydging from the specim ns that, from time to time, 
nave com? under My notice of the fishing tackle used by 
pa forefathers, Iam led to the opinion that there is no 
horsehair to be obtained in our modern diys, which, in 
mint ofroundness, length, and power, at all approximates 
wy what was employed by them. This is owing partly to 
f docking our stallions before 


-practice, now In vogue, of 
acquire its full strength, and 


1? 


ie tail has had time to 
mrtly, also, to the care and attention formerly exercised 
in the selection of the article. One of the finest 
mens of good horse-hair I ever remember to have me: 
with, was presented to me, along with a bait hook and 
some red hackles, by the late Mr. William Laidlaw, the 
nd and fia This and its accom- 
paniments were part and parcel of the identical fishing 
tackle discovered along with the mislaid MSS. of Waver- 
y, and alluded to by Sir Walter, in the general preface 


-o—- = 


Ssyere}- 


Siam P ert... Bert. .¢< 
‘tor or our Walter Seot 


w hs novels. IL make no doubt but, with the single 
lnir in question, IT could have managed, provided my 


rod was a pant one, and my eel-line ran easily, a salmon 
often or twelve pounds in weight, not, indeed, in such 


wier < tha Trow Crocs . « ? +} ° le ee trnisl-e 
eT a3 U0) ,row rags, or any O: tie Procaxy Strains 


and ee ee a | eee y 4 he ° Sat fe 
Md ciopers that afford tacilities for fish to eut or wear 
. - al .. ~ : P o : ! "10+ } ‘ + ” 
igitue line, but ia an open, unobstructed cast or 
’ ’ . + ’ e 
the salmon could show no cunning, and, at 
came time, exert its full strength and specd. TI 
. s 
Laie s — cul — . 2. e¢ } 
ravuded to, I may mention, was white, clear, and 
] , e 48 i ie 2. ! a 0% aa 
=! Or wie Coarse, black aeseriptl mm, Wiileh even 
: ¢ : °. 4 
F-astays Is common enough, and possesses, without 
strength to capture the largest of our river 
7. 4 , ’ ’ ’ 
40 the general reader, the chapters on the ar 
cr mnt les Mt , , + ye bss ond > en 
Teams of Seotland will be very interesting, but by re- 
¢ Yr AF 1 6 ‘ . . ry . 
pMarancers iuey will be found invaluable. The choice 
f : hd 4 4 
: 3 Sometimes a inatter of great moment to 
i , on 4) tf. a ! Po, ee, meat at 
ly tie K nd of 1 h that innabuts lt, ana 
“eet ’ . P a ; s*9 ‘. a | rh, 
- 3 pe C Oi sportl 15 ilaciy to yield. The 
ix P ” me . . . . ,. , oa 
alourding ereater facilities for trout fishing, 


fands ' } ° a . . 4° , 
mMSuivuest in Mr. Stoddart’s estimation; but the 
rr) < +! ) Py Py . . 
tue Porth, the Tay, the Clyde, and their tribu- 
North 
nny 
This 


is the more 


those of the different rivers In the 


—s } tf : + ’ “7 : ° . rie 
vith West of Seotland, are not overlooked. 


pel ne ¢ . . ° . . 
ai, OF the f t t class rivers m No tland, 


iual! "| Vataakat ol) +} og) < : i en rns 
= s ( alae PIScSs Ail that relates to their Sa.Jnon 


agsin the w \V of produce, rental, &e taken fiom 
‘ ‘ | ° . 
sources, and enriched by quotations from 
Ti ? vr os ® ‘w ,: ‘ 
rs contains lists ot the most approved flies for 


“a Tivers, especially Tweed, with four neat sketches, 


‘strative map of Scotland. This isthe high season 


" Sfu27; and the name of Mr. Stoddart’s book, 
Sanke) Le 1: . ° 

, **y Lisown name, will ensure it a welcome from 
ou e+} 


ae “aren of the gentle craft, and from all others just 
wT 


Tig on its enjoyments, 
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its attractive style, reads like a romance, h 
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The National Cyclopedia. Vol. I. London . Charles 


Knight, 1847. 

As a book of reference this publication, when com- 
pleted, must take a standard place. It is on the same 
plan as the ‘* Penny Cyclopaedia,’’ though more compre- 
hensive in its details, being, in fact, but another versiou 
of the same extensive work, its vast materials carefully 
condensed and revised : and its price, like its limits, ju- 


beet valu ; sey M > : 0 
dictously abridged. In its present shape the utility of the 


ha ba 
S 


work cannot fail to be at once recognised. Many of the 


ariicles in the ‘* Penny Cyclopeedia,’’ the larger geogra- 
phical ones partienJarly. ar | oe ee a 

paical ones particularly, are sadly deficient in arrangement 
and suecinetness ofinformation. Inthe ‘‘ National Cyclo- 
predia’” the superintendence in these respects seems to have 
been more efficiently exercised, as there are fewer of such 


The larg 


by the rich and by public libraries. 


Vafané } ’ 
defects apparent. *r work can only be purchased 


The present, from 
its smaller price and less extent, will be found to be what 
it is designed for, of greater use to the greatest number, 
and as specialiy the book for the great body of the people. 
[t will be the only real ‘‘ Popular Eneyclopedia,’’ far su- 
perior in every respect, and far cheaper too, than the one 
that pisses underthatname. I[nnaturalhistory, biography, 
and geography, it is particularly rich, and in the more im- 
portant articles the authorities are given. The publica- 
tion is to be illustrated with many hundred wood cuts. 

Events, and Characters 


The Crusaders ; or, Scenes, 


} 


from the Tones oftie Crusades. by Thomas Keig 


London: Parker, 1847. 


a , , ec 
A new edition, in one volume, of a work which has al- 


ready received the public approval, published under the 
direction of the Society for promoting Christian nnow- 


] Y : ~~ ‘3 » - Y wcr,i 3! aoe l anne + 
ledge. It gives an interesting and well-arranget account 

3 ; ] ritranrdainary *¢ ae 
of those romantic and extraordinary ‘‘ep.sodes in his 
tory,’’ set on foot by blind enthusiasm, 1 sustained by 


superstitious zeal, called by historians the Crusades, and 


Comprises all the authentic information we possess rela- 
* ' t ’ 4% “a neal P 
tive to those memorable events, Which made the annais ot 


wescern urope ana of Pal SLINC STANG Olle SO prOstaass bay 
iu the history of the twelfth century. Although protess- 
‘¢ to be more a picture of manners tian al romal 


rative, the book, from the nature of the content 


hues and colours of reality. Crusader, Greek, Turk, 


¢ ¢ . ; | 
Saracen pass before the reader, with ail national and 
. } o ’ . ’ , .* 7 1 . * geese 
individual, social and religious cistinctlons cf character, 
and surely never was there atime when these were more 
* 


marked, or exercised a greater influence on motive and 
conduct, as at the era of the holy war, wage 
Moslem by the soldiers of the Cross. ‘The work concludes 
with the crusade headed by Philp Augustus ana 
Coeur de Lion. 


’ ‘ 


‘ . . ’ = « ’ ’ 4 » 
L. Mera on the Crenicia l¢ ile’, ] ya Parrist I 
London : 


coln’s Inn. stevens, 1347. 


The substance of these letters, written in a vigorous 


style, appeared in the Spectatur newspaper last year. 
They are chiefly directed to an examination of two of the 

proposed alterations on the Criminal Code, viz., the mak - 
ing a capacity to discern the law of the land the sole test 
of Criminal Insanity, and what the author ealls ‘‘the al- 
most complete suppression of the constitutional right of 


| resistance to the exercise of unlawful authority.’ Ua 
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these points, especially the first, he lays down some very 
sound maxims; and his observations on the whole sub- 
ject of the English Code of Criminal Law will be found 
very interesting and useful to all who may tura their at- 
tention to its amendment. 


The Foundation Statutes of Merton College, Oxford ; 
with the subsequent Ordinances. From the Latin. 
Edited by Edward France Percival, M.A., of Brasenose 


College, Oxford. London: Pickering, 1847. 
=) & 


Merton Coiiecr, the oldest permanently endowed 
foundation for the maintenance and education of scholars 
in Oxford, unconnected with the monastic orders, was 
founded in 1264, and became the model of all the other 
socicties of that description. Its founder, Walter De 
Merton, was Bishop of Rochester and Chancellor of Eng- 
land in the thirteenth century; and the prescit volume, 
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which only extends to 141 pages, comprises the 

and charters of foundation, withthe subsequent ord; 

of Archbishops Peckham, Chichely, and Laud, from the 
original Latin. The introduction contains a SUccint ap. 
count of the early history of Merton College, With an. 
view of the state of education at the university at thar 
period. Merton is celebrated as being the place Where 
Roger Bacon and Duns Scotus, the latter the mos en’. 
nent scholastic philosopher of his age, taught philosopty 
and rhetoric ; and where the first reformer, John Wyelite 
was educated. Among its more eminent members ia 
Bishops Jewell and Looper, Sir Thomas Bodley, and Sp 
IJenry Saville. A neat lithotint view of Morien Collars 
forms the frontispiece of the volume, which, to all Oxford 
men, and especially to those educated at Merton, wj 
have an especial value. As a collection of ancient as. 
demic laws, it will be found to possess an interest oven: 
persons unconnected with either. 
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Tur present Parliament will be dissolved during 
the month, and the election of representatives for 
probably the next five years will occur on the pre- 
sent registration. We do not recollect of any gen- 
eral election that promised to display less party 
spirit. There is no vitality in any party, and the 
constituencies will not quarrel over the ashes of fac- 
tions whose vitality is burnt out. This cireumstance 
may not, however, be favourable in any shape to the 
promotion of necessary reforms, aud the practical 
advancement of the nation. The repeal of the eorn- 
law has intoxicated a large section of the population 
with a fecling of their own power and_ security. 
Famine and dearth of employment, of wages and of 
food, have infected another portion. There hangs 
over all a weariness with polities. 
is the period which an able minister, and unscru- 
pulous, would select to retrograde, 


been retrograding. 


The Chureh stands more firmly in her position now | 


than at any time since 1829. While we write, an 
act to make four new bishops is passing rapidly 
through the dying parhament ; though the railway 
rcform measure is east aside by the pliysicians, who 
say for the patient that being tc articulo mortis 
such temporalitics must give place to spiritual 


business. 


Aud we have | 





This, therefore, 
been harmless to the last degree. 


The duty of cleetors in providing for the future | 
| anee from one of the darkest stains that could have 


We have had a 


involves 2 looking at the past. 


intervention 


foolish 
taken to establish peace in that country, by sup- 
pressing the party that we acknowledge to have been 
right. 
The electors should take care that it do not become 


This is the Palmerstonian theory of justiec. 


British practice. 
Our last letters and papers from India describe 
the most providential escape that the eountry has 


recently experienced from a disgraceful act. We 


had a war of forty-eight hours’ duration with the 
Our forces fought their way up the 


Chinese. 


in Portucuese affairs, under- | 
' character of our arms. 


destroyed by the zeal of the command 


Canton river—captured forts—spiked nearly nine 
hundred cannon —earned a new installment of 
glory—and lost not one man. This was war almos: 
on the principles of the Peace Society. 

The cause of quarre! is hardly known. Some 
Chinese porters probably insulted or overcharged 
the English merchants. 
and a “ row” ensued. 


Angry language, a mob, 
Such things are not les 
common in Canton than Wapping. 
despatched to the Commander of our forees 
A correspondence ensued with the Chinese ae 
thorities. 
fore, the two glorious davs followed. 
the 
the 
not 


Ar port wu 


It was unsatisfactory ; and, there 
Withoat 
official statements more ennnot be said 
matter. To the fighting, therefore, we & 
It would appear to haw 


It seems even te 


at present object. 


With a pacific tendeney, confined 


But the 


have been war 
the destruction of belligerent implements. 
papers reveal an intention of the most desperat 
The submission of the Chinese offee 


came in time to save the bombardment of Canten; 


character. 
but in no more than time. The preparations wer 


made. The tools were ready. The gunners #e 
to have been standing, matches in hand, whem the 
reprieve arrived that saved a town with nearly om 
million people from boinbardment. 


We haye reason to be thankful for this deliver 


been inflicted on the honour of our nation amd the 
Such limited Christianity 
as we have credit for in the East, was well nig 
er oD ths: 
as under® 


station to burn slay and bombard. He w 
are! 


irritation. He had not lost a man. He had capt 
famous forts. Ile had spiked cannon innumera*- 
Ife must have administered a full dose of retribube® 
for all the harm that had occured. He had no apr 
tives to extricate from Canton. He had no 

shed to revenge, He had no great danger to aver 
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better 
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they « 
evil. 

pacific 
to ent 
unjust 
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gel he proposed to bombard a large, though a help- 
. city. He schemed the burning of so many 
we dbonsee—the demolition of somany houses—the 


a and squares—for the 
aot of the British name ; and the slaughter of 
iaamerable women and children, in order to help 
our sales of cottons, linens, woollens, and hardware 
gods. The sale of the goods was a laudable ob- 
et but why propose to scatter our metal for 
notbing—and worsethan nothing—throwing it away 
in killing customers. 
tetter than Louis Philipe’s officer, who, by the same 


Designedly, the man is no 


mail, we learn, has slain a thousand Cochin Chinese; 
snd burned a number of their ships, as their first 
iesson in the Christian faith. 


These Cochin-Chinese are desperate heathens, | 
who would on no account listen to the Jesuitical | 
and other missionaries sent amongst them by the | 


Lrons Propaganda. We even believe that they 
dealt harshly by these gentlemen. 


He should have a martyr’s spirit in him, 
uncalled—he preaches unsought. 
prejudices of his hearers—he seeks their good, but 


He goes 
Ile assails the 


they condemn him for endeayouring to do them 
eil. His work is noble, fearless, but it should be 
iic. He has no right to claim the arm of war 


paeiic. 


to enforce the persuasions of the Gospel. He is 


unjustifiable in reading lectures on the sermon of the 


Mount, or preaching discourses from the text, 
“Blessed is the peace-maker,” through a hundred 
pieces of artillery, loaded by grape, with an Ad- 
miral of the tricolour for clerk. 
That system will never thrive. 
vert stubborn men. It may kill bodies, but it will 
hot save souls ; it may ‘scatter brains, but it will 
uever soften hearts. And as the Bishop of Exeter 
has been taucht not to make deacons of his school- 
masters ; so we doubt not that Louis Philippe will 
yet learn —it nay be by a bitter lesson — not to 
make missionaries of his Admirals of the Red and 


Bue, 


This, however, is not so directly the business 
f were e ° 53 , 
of the British people, as it is to be thankful that 
Canton was not bombarded from any delay of the 


Chinesemessengers, It would have formed a stand- | 
a spot of | 





ng blot on the nation, and a foul blot 
Wood on our annals that would have stuck long, 
and sunk so deeply, that a great many Dr. 
Morrisons would have toiled long and ear- 
hestly before it could have been washed away. 
The duty of the electors is to see that their re- 
Presentatives are men who will put such fiery 
Rotions out of the minds of the officers whom they 
€mploy in distant quarters of the world, to se- 
— the saf ty of our traders, but not to burn the 
a ues, and break the limbs, or destroy the lives of 
mre iene The Bible, we fear, is greatly 

ewected in our fleets on the Chinese waters, 


thoas . ’ . 
gh we suppose there are chaplains there ; 
and 


What of that ? | 
. . © . . { 
The missionary is, or should be, a living martyr. | 


It will not con- | 


*¢ would recommend the last verse of the 
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book of Jonah as a proper subject of consideration 
_and comment with these gentlemen. 

Organic reforms seem to be forgotten. The 
ballot, the franchise, the equalization of represen- 
tation, sleep—but they only sleep. They are not 
dead. Their vitality remains; and, probably 
enough, before the next Parliament has run its 
course, one or more, or all, will again come for- 
ward with greater power than they have yet 
attained. 

Upon these tapies, the next louse of Commons 
will stand nearly like the present, There is no 
reason to suppose that the number of independent 
and popular members will be fewer, while there 
may be some ground to expect that the mere 
hangers-on of any party in power—the moveable 
| toree—will be greater. This class of persons are 
| always most successful in acalm. Men slide in 
| safely then who would be shivered in a storm. 








| The Peel party, for example, will be greatly 
reduced. That seems the present probability. 
Wherever they have to stand a contest, they will 
enter the lists with a bad character, They ean- 
not overcome the indecision of their position—they 
‘are neither whig, radical, nor conservative. It 
would, of course, be a noble thing to say they were 
honest men—perfectly independent of all parties. 
But then the ridicule that would follow the saying 
must be overwhelming. 

Ireland will furnish a large number of non“e- 
scripts. The representation of that section of. he 
empire will come out very confusedly, The Whigs 
have the advantage of being in place. They can 
issue the most agreeable acknowledgments, They 
have the appointment to vacant places at present. 
The fact will tell for them powerfully, The old 
Tories, on the other hand—the Bentinek party— 
have the power and prestige of the country gentle- 
men ; and the tenantry are at present in the land 
This misfor- 


owner’s agent's books for arrears. 
tune, we suspect, will tell at the hustings, Famine, 
it will be found, canvasses most successfully, 

The Repealers,at another time, might have made 
_head-way south and west; but being at present 
engaged in maligning and saying all kinds of 
evil of each other, we presume that, in biting the 
shadow they will lose the substance, and meet the 
fate of the foolish dog, by failing to deserve the 
bone. 

We expect more Whigs for the English coun- 
ties: and both for them and the Scottish coun- 
ties a few earnest and sincere tarmers’ men, 
determinedly set against game preserves—and 
those waste preserves that are known by the 
title of entail laws on the statute book. 

There are two or three practical measures of 
reform to which the electors should pledge all 
candidates, or have nothing further to say to them 
than very emphatically, No. These game-laws 
/need to be repealed. They are unfitted for a 
| densely peopled country, and useless in the wil- 
|derness, Justice to sparrows requires that all 
| other wild birds and fowls should be brought to 
their level in the eye of the law ; and the equal 
| rights of rats demand that no undue favour should 
be shown to other undomesticated four-footed 
















eae, 





beasts. A departure from these simple principles 
has been productive of many crimes and much | 
suffering to humanity. <A return to them will | 
give peace and solitude to many jailers. The 
trespass law can be kept stringent. That has 
nothing to do with the favouritism shown to game; 
and no rational man can expect—but by the way 
no rational man would expect, though we observe 
that some candidates for legislative honours say 
that they anticipate—a great accession of tres- 
passsing from the repeal of the laws relatin 





to 


y 
game. 

The entail laws are another of the most 
ous nuisances from feudalism in existence. 
are designed to preserve the integrity of large 
estates, and provide that they shall be very badly 
cultivated. They prevent a free trade in land, 


hein- 
Thev 


which is essential to healthy and_ profitable 
farming: they prevent the multiplication of a 
middle class of owners—the squires, and the 


yeomen—most valuable classes, for who:e de- 
cadence the most flouri shing aristocracy cannot 
offera return. They also secure the non-cultiva- 
tion of those wastes of arable land that in every 
way disgrace and disfigure the three kingdoms, but 
especially Scotland. They create a pauperised 
class springing from the richest and the greatest 
families ; and possessing at least two character- 
istics of the unjust steward. We searcely need 
say more against the character of these laws: 
they are their own scandal. They exist 
arcemnant of the past long out of its time- 
for good and powerful for evil. The clectors 
should pledee their representatives to the repeal 
of those laws 3 and when they are at this work, 
they will do well by casting the law of primo 
geniture into the 

The 


—wenak 


g ‘ale, 

Peel disorganise busi- 
ness. They are to place the 
neck of industry under the heel of capital. They 
.d out no bene fit. They have ercated 


value, riven no new security, 


Currency laws of | 
a successful attempt 
have work 
no new ‘hey have 
They have not made employment steadic1 
trade more remunerative., 


r, nor 


in theotherhandth: ‘y inake all the other classes 
the periodical prey of the money elass. Since 


oft 


linn oft 1845, we have pass 


erisis Which has made k 


the aut d through a 


nders and non-operative 
persons Immenscly richer, at the cost of spinning 
girls in Manchester, scamsters in London, knife- 
grinders in Sheffiecld—all who work, and all who 
buy and sell, We assume that the clectors, after 
the reeont near ncighbourhood to national bank- 
ruptey, with the opportunity in thei: 
hands, provide for the extinction of these laws, by 
ot least 

assed 
sinee 1$45—the better plan is to repeal the ‘m al 
together and to re-enact the few clauses that are 
accordant with free trade in money as men trade 
in any other commodity. 


will now, 


only retaral ng members who are willing : 
to repeal the obnoxious parts of those ae tsj 


On the 25th ultimo, L ord John Russe ll stated often rather grant the boon crav 


his intention, so far to accommodate his educa- 


still—like | 
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tional projects to justice, as to allow the childre 
of Dissenters to attend the nationa] schools, y “% 
‘out being compelled to attend the 
Church, or learn its catechism ; to give grants ty 
Dissenting schools, without intermed, line in their 
religious teaching ; and to extend grants to Ro. 
man Catholic se hools, in a Way satisfactory to the 
Roman Catholic Institute. y ‘ 
These changes still leave the Minutes jy many 
respects objecti: mable, thou gh the ‘Y are toward ds 
the eourse that we have been vigorously censyr ed 
for advising. They are, however, only intention, 
expressed in the form of answers to a string of 
asked by arrangement, 


Nationa] 


questions 


7 
aowbt, 


we h: ave 1 


The endowment of the Roman Catholie priests 
in Tre} land will be probably propose “l in the next 
Parliament. O’Connell was a barrier, and js 
removed by death. That measure, from what. 
evcr quarter the funds were derived, would merely 
prop an evil injurious to Ireland in every respect, 
{t would confirm the existence for a long period 
ofa practice that works badly. It would congo. 
lidate the power of the Ivish aristocracy, and we 
do not think that they have wielded their infa. 
enee for the good of the Irish people. We rejoice 
to observe that nearly all new candidates are 
pledged against this course ; and even a@ minority 
of electors, in many constituencies, can defeat it, 
if they will; and we trust they will remember 
that they have now to decide its merits, and that 
it is the grand question referred to the hustings 
and the polling-booths. One of two ccurses will 
be adopted respecting Ireland —to give more 
or less; and it will be most consonant wita 


the interests of both religion and freedom, 
to adopt the latter plan. 
In 1841 many candidates made statements 


which they explained at a convenient opportunity 
to mean something different from the general 
reaning attached to their language. In Wi 
men will learn to ask the pledges in writing—to 
publish them with the signatures attached, and 
to place them outof the range of mis-reporting, 4 
LJunderof which we hear far oftener than it oceurs. 
There is anothey feature in these matters. Cat 
$s ol ‘teu 22 ‘omise to sup port measures _ 
the y expect not to be propos sed; and electors be- 
oe ‘that they have done their duiy when ther 
lave mere ‘ly be: n trappe “1. It is not easy to trae 
every turning of a ready promiscr ; but ge nerally 
by obtaining, not mei ely a reluct esd assent W 4 
given opinion, but an unde rstanding that the can- 
vill join other members in ur; zing the adop- 
tion of any course on the Government ad the dat 
—the danger to which we refer may be a roided. 
Six hundred and fifty-cight orators in the 
Ifouse of Commons would m ake a nice 
business ; but though we do not want them all 
be speaking men, yet they can all sign geo 
robins, and forward ‘them to the captain, who ¥! 
ed, than risk the 


mutiny supposed to lurk behind r jection. 


di dnt 
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didate 


to 
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